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Christmas Maisie 


he Early Selection of Numbers for Church an 


Suggestions to Help in t 


Vocal Solos 


Excellent Christmas Cantatas 


15982 Angels’ Message, The........-.--- Clark high $0.50 
*g050 Angels’ Refrain, The (Violin Obbligato) 
Geibel high -60 
19221 Angels’ Song........---++++++: Ambrosehigh 60 
6989 Angels’ Song.......--ee-seeeeeees Loud med. ,50 
5249 Away in a Manger............ Anderson med. 225 
16801 Away in a Manger..... Lieurance Solo or Duet 30 
%*12528 Beckoning Star ..........-++: Neidlinger high .60 
4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin or Cello) 
Sudds high 60 
*4488 Bells of Bethlehem ..........--+. Tracy high 60 
#4488a Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) 
Tracy high 675 
* E i ning Ear of Night 
12810 Calm on the Listening eee high 60 
9693’ ‘Christis, Born) Ans sisie > nccse tere diye Louisimed. .40 
14963 Christmas Dawn ...........++-- Kroeger low 40 
#3705 Christmas “Morn 522. ..\-..n 0 <n Wooler high .60 
8'760;, Christmas. Night <2... 5. .s ej. Minetti high 50 
47035 Christmas Pastoral ........--.. Pontius low 50 
¥2346 Christmas Song ....)..).6. 260s Adam med +25 
4986 Come and Worship ............. Dressler me¢ -50 
¥YDTS' | Dawmrol HoOpetnics.. ose veetgaas «= eke Shelley high  .60 
MOVES IS GILT MENG pies clafouls uve. repeiarnepeiate Behrend med. 30 
#8066 Gloria in Excelsis..............% Geibel med, +50 
¥*12548 Glorious Morn.../.....-.0..+% Neidlinger high +60 
*12401 -<Glory t6 God? os circle wciecsee Edwards high .80 
9230 Glory toGod ....................Stults high .60 
QVOS GOT yAtOG Olsewe ects -< letsile iol ssicis ele Wolcott low 50 
#538004 Glory- toto yar ies ates nine opal) date Rotoli high “75 
KY2984 \ Hail, to tHe; IMB oie cia cle wit wi Burleigh high 75 
*8702 Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 
Schnecker high -60 
#163690) Holy, Night endian aie sae eee ob Gruber. 80 
15887 (0) Holy Child of Bethlehem... .Stults high +50 
V789 |) Tmmanvel cst). sateess naeieec saree Bochau high  .60 
*8048 In Old Judea (Violin Obbligato)..Geibel high .60 
5246 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 
Lansing high .60 
4150 Little Christmas Song (Duet for Sop. and Bar.) 
Berger +20 
*5348 Lord of the Ages, The............ Holt high .60 
6994 My Guiding Star............ Wrightson med. .40 
143102 Nation) Ss Adovre ii iiss ike ae Shelley high 50 
*186386 Nazareth (Bass Clef)...........- Guonod low +50 
*19949 New Born King, The........ ../ Ambrose high .45 
6570 (O) Night Divine .............- Jordan high .50 
7437 Our Saviour and King .......... Brackett high 50 
*12583 Prince of Humanity......... Neidlinger high 60 
14797 Ring, Ye Merry Chimes....... Delafield high 30 
9729°“Saviour- Christ 127 icic icles nee Bird high 60 
"14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding. .Barnes high .60 
PIER.) Bitte OM Sin oo sere Cea aaa Risher med,  .50 
8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem 
(Violin Obbligato)..Geibel low .60 
*9232 Song of Bethlehem............. Minetti high -60 
13900 Song That Will Live Forever....Petriemed.  .60 
7526, Song the Angels Sang............ Stults med. 50 
13331 Star of Bethlehem ............ Plogsted med, 50 
"54820 Star of | Peace) si s..aitealed-eeieiele Parker high «60 
16480 There Were Shepherds (Violin ad lib.) 
Stoughton high Ay 3) 
15050 Undimmed Star of Bethlehem. Neidlinger high -60 
*5838 Wake and Sing.............e000. Salter high 60 
*5434 When Heaven Sang to Earth....Parker high rh) 
3708 While Shepherds ............. Gilchrist high 60 
18015 While Shepherds Watched...... Jordan med. -40 
5245: Wondrous Story <20.--05-.a.0- Lemmel med. 60 
14226 Wondrous Story, The ........... Stults high .60 
. he asterisk (*) denotes songs published in more than one 
Key. 
ThecsAwakenine™ «.2).).\-..</ssteeunene een William Baines .50 
Christmas Cantata for treble voices (Two Part). Very 


desirable for churches where men singers are not available. 
The music is excellent and the text well selected. 
choirs can use this cantata. 
hour. 


Junior 
Requires a little over a half 


The Promised Child........... nfo aetna tae R. M. Stults .50 


A Choral Cantata for Christmas for Mixed Choir and Solo 
Voices. A melodious cantata that a choir will enjoy singing. 
Each solo voice has grateful work and there is a special 
number for women’s quartet or chorus, and also one for 
men’s quartet. An effective 35- or 40-minute cantata. Words 
only, $2.00 a hundred. 
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Sunday School Services 


15670 


15678 
10528 
15570 
15681 
15624 
10672 
10964 


15668 
15783 
10975 

6012 
10581 

6278 
10588 
10512 
15741 
10141 
20472 
10974 
10746 
20246 
20369 

5981 
15740 
10871 
10462 
20251 
10677 
20105 

5985 

5980 
10305 
20400 

6079 
10756 
20111 
10453 
20112 
10627 


10196 
20103 
10470 
10468 
15564 
20248 
10354 
15677 
10600 
10909 
10228 
20423 
20424 


10355 
20419 
20387 
10137 
10137 
10197 
20382 
20232 
10374 
10747 
10965 
10952 
10748 
20321 


20104 
20235 
10352 
10449 
10463 
10099 
10720 
15557 
10146 
10304 


Anthems 


Adeste Fidelis (O, Come All Ye Faithful) 


Reading a 


Adore and Be Still (Violin ad lib.)....Gounod 1 
And Thou Bethlehem ..............+: Chaffin .10 
Angelic Message .......-++.+sssseeee Stults  .12 
Angels from the Realms of Glory....Stults .12 
Arise, Shine ..«Maker 08 
Arise, SHINE 2 c/s) siete orm cmm in cin elerers Roberts .12 
As With Gladness Men of Old (Women’s 
W.01CES) va ay steel ciep custetene teas rateateaeraeneaenstnts Berwald .12 
Behold! I Bring You.............Sheppard .08 
Behold the Days Come........... Woodward  .08 
Bothileliom® \..cu cues eewle whee’ oneumaere Morrison  .12 
Break Forth Into Joy..........-...- Berridge .16 
Break. Forth ‘Into Joy...... sosseano. 2 Harris’ “ie 
Bright ard Joyful 2.02. ..ceeaneesee Williams 15 
Brightest: and Best) ~... 00... 0s.0e8e- Little .10 
Calm on the Listening................ Bridge 12 
Calm on the’ Listenming.i ccs ic. o clsle'e,vieez- Stults .12 
Christ ‘the! Lord) (2c wraps gee siete oie se Dressler .15 
Christians Awake ............. Norwood Dale  .12 
Obristians,. Awaken aves it stan vere! Meyer .12 
Christians, -AWake x. fit ess. 0 omens ee Stults .15 
Christmas, Carol... oc). niesisis ais mona «leis Halter .08 
Christmais “Night iyicis statins is eieielew ere eee Adam 06 
Come’. and) Worship? Siven-<.ai «alteureers Dressler .15 
Come Hither, Ye Faithful ........ Morrison  ,12 
Come Hither, Ye Faithful............ Stults .12 
Coming of the King, The..........%.. Stults .15 
Constant Christmas (Carol Anthem)..Beach .15 
Dawn. of S Hopes sc. seas e wee wetness Shelley .15 
Emimienwel. . ..heaeecen eee sity ee eles Dale 12 
Kirst Ohristmas Monnaie a. a ociais Newton ,12 
For. Unto Wow neste eenemuerieyeere Trowbridge .15 
Glory”) to God 5... ceva terstens «.,.Eastham ~ .05 
Glory to God, ‘‘Messiah’’.... x F, Handel 06 
Glory to TGOd" cae ec citeteprens eet lc Rotoli .20 
Glory) tox GOOG. 2. secs astern Seatac ose Stults ~ .12. 
Hail Messias King ..-... sus. Pearsall-Nevin * .12 
Hail to the Lord’s Anointed .......... Stults _.15 
Hark the Herald Angels.............. Stults .12 
Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 
Neidlinger .15 
He Shall BevGreat cont. ceccwiemiaw eres Lansing .15 
He, Shall Be) Greaticf ci ecieeaaneaeys Stults .12 
Holy ‘Night <.:.. :i7.c Jeu auentee aes Mueller 10 
Holy Night (Women’s Voices). Adam-Warhurst .05 
In Bethlehem a King is Born....... Berwald .12 
It Came Upon the Midnight Cear..Baines Py 4 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear...Berwald .06 
It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..McGrath .08 
Jesus Christ To-day is Born........... Marzo .15 
voy -to the World ls chiwke a ores cess Stults .12 
Joy ‘tothe World Ssaec cs as cites Berwald 15 
Joyful Christmas Song, A...... F, A. Gevaert .12 
Legend, ‘‘Child Jesus Made a Garden” 
Tschaikowsky-Bliss 08 
Light: of: Vite 5.22 Ges acaeinaee cee Brackett  .15 
Lio) SEO wna ROBE aes eneinie, eee M. Praetorius .05 
Lord Said, The: 22) tame nia eo eta ene Orem .12 
Message of Christmas............... Lansing .15 
Message of Christmas................ Lansing .15 
Message of the Bells................ Blount .15 
Mortals: Awake <select emia Berwald  ,15 
Nazareth ON, ne Waves tes Gbiehlae ae Gounod _.12 
Nazareth (Women’s Voices).Gounod-Warhurst .10 
New-Born King, The ...........8.. Morrison ,15 
O Little Town of Bethlehem.......... Stults .12 
O Thou That Tellest ........ Pierce .15 
Of - the» Father’ siiovier. skim. raware tae Dale .15 
Old French Christmas Carol (Men’s Voices) 
Gevaert-Smith  ,08 
O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings.Morrison ~,12 
Send Out the Glad Tidings........... Stults .12 
Shepherds O’er Their Flocks......... Dressler .10 
Shout the Glad Tidings............. Brackett .15 
Shout the Glad Tidints:: 2.0.0.2... Morrison ,15 
Shout the Glad Tidings............ Rockwell 15 
Silent Night (Men’s Voices)...Gruber-Camp 05 
Sing,7 O74 Breaviens fencing eet ese Clark .12 
Sing;/,O leavens:..c. anti sateen Grant ~.15 
Sing, O Heavens...........+. Handel-Eastham  .05 


King of Kings and Lord of All........... R. M. Stults 


A new Christmas cantata with a pleasing variety of solos 
and choruses; not too difficult. 


The Herald Angels ....... RS alate iatatece'a'S'« -R. M. Stults 

A new and very attractive cantata based on the part taken 
by the angels before and at the time of the birth of Christ. 
An effective rendition may be given by an average church choir. 


The: Wondrous) Light s.2.5 a..<as selene = R. M. Stults 


Adapted for the average choir. 


sorted. 


written numbers. 


The Holy Night 


-60 


60 


60 


Solos and choruses well as- 


Telling the Christmas story in tuneful and well- 


Brilliant and effective. 


Wavaetparastalere te reptateere Lucien G. Chaffin 


60 


A short but very attractive cantata, suitable for a choir of 
any size, and effective even with a quartet. 
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Atithems 


15729 Sing, O Heavens ......... ‘Aioacecal .....- Schuler 
6208 Sing, .O° Heavens. 5.) i. 05 iseaves sdiw ko ORLY oak 
15568. Sing, O, Heavens ©, .7...)5. suiiiveel dares Stults 
Sing, 0) Heavens: 3.25.2.... <p eee Tours” 
15796 Sing, O Sing this Blessed Morn and The 
Christmas: Troeitcn nm. 1m eee Grieg-Norden 
15680 Sleep, Little Babe........../.......... Stults 
15571 Song of the Angels, The........... Morrison 
15704 Song of the Angels, The............. Upham 
20422 Sleep of the Child Jesus, The...F. A. Gavaert 
10864 Stars “All ‘Bright... 2. ...00 chee Spence 
10182 There Were in the Same Country..Bohannan | 
10604 There Were Shepherds .............. Marks 
10461 There Were Shepherds .............. Staton 
10853 There Were Shepherds ............... Stults 
15683 Watchful Shepherds, The.............. Dale 
10207 We Have Seen His Star............... Clare 
20858 We Have Seen His Star in the East (Men’s 
Voices). (soe eine teeeeiee lena eee Simper- Bliss 
20495 We Worship Him ............. August Halter 
10218 What Sounds are Those?............... ir 
10524 When Christ Was Born............ , «Chaffin 
23. While: Shepherds °\......... cc sseeeeeee Best 
10507 While. Shepherds, .:...)...2. 0 5.0u8 Burleigh 
6064: While Shepherds. =... 2... 25.0 .h ae oodric 
10577: While ‘Shepherds |. ....... 3 s.clde emenian Holden 
10856. While: Shepherds: .|......0.) ei seanee Morrison 
10656 .While Shepherds ........cc)s2mpee Percippe 
108%2 ‘Wondrous Story, The ".......:2.:00seeeeeults 


Carols 


Three Slovak Christmas Carols, 
_ Richard Kountz. 
‘ The melodies are authentic Slovak carol-tunes, dating fr 
the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. Catalog 
20255. Price, 10 cents, , ; { 
Christmas Praise. Six Carols, by H. M. Staton. \ 
_A fine set of carols, bright and festive, yet churchly 4 
dignified; original musical settings to some well-known sta 
ard and traditional texts. Good for either the church or 
day school. Price, 6 cents, $5.00 a hundred, 
Standard Christmas Carols No. 1, 
Standard Christmas Carols No. 2. ; 
Standard Christmas Carols—Two Parts, Treble Voices 
Standard Christmas Carols—Men’s Voices, 

The very best and most popular Christmas carols. Pr 
10 cents a copy. $6.00 a hundred. 


For mixed voices. 


‘ 


Services for Sunday Schoo 


Christmas Night! Holy Night! A well-planned service. Si 
able Christmas Hymns, Responsive Readings and impress 
little recitations. 

The Christmas Story, The Sweetest Story Ever Told. 
A very interesting and melodious service that will ple 

Sunday School members. ; 

Glad Tidings, Words and music by R. M. Stults and othe 
A successful service, delightful in every particular andjj 

great demand. 

voy sf Christmas. Words and music by R. M. Stults a 
others. Ue, 
Joyous music set to bright and appropriate texts, tune 

and catchy, echoing the true Christmas spirit and sure to ple 

Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas’ service for uu 
schools. _Contains all recitations, etc., necessary for an 
tire service, i 

With Joyful Song, Complete Christmas service for Sund 
schools, Words and music by R. E. DeReef and others 
A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. Consists of twel 

tuneful carols, interspersed with novel and appropriate ex 

cises, recitations and readings. 


Price of any of the above services: Single copy, 7 } 

- dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, $3.25; 100 copies, $6.00, 
all postpaid 

Alleluia. Christmas Service of Praise. Words by Gertrui 

Knox Willis. Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman. vi 

_ Will appeal to all those who are looking for a short se 

ice to be used in connection with other addresses and car 

for a Christmas program for the young, Price, 20 cents a cop 


OUR STOCK OF CHRISTMAS MUSIC IS NOT LIMI 
TO THE NUMBERS NAMED ON THIS PAGE AND AI 
DESIRED CHRISTMAS MUSIC, NO MATTER BY WHO 
PUBLISHED, CAN BE FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


They Greatest |Gibty<.... c.cae oec te ee H. W. Petrie 
The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic and effective throug 

out, without being at all difficult. ) 

A Christmas Oratorio ....... ....W. W. Gilchrist 1 


An impressive work, for any choral society or large chor 
choir, The music is dramatic and modern in tendency. 


The King Cometh! ..\iasncecm ee Leela oR. M. Stults , 

The work is divided into three parts: “A King is Promise¢ 
“The Incarnation,” and “The King is Born.” Suited for tl 
average chorus or volunteer choir. 


The Morning Star............ ....John Spencer Camp . 
A charming Christmas cantata. This work will make 
splendid novelty for a special musical service. 


ie 
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centuries carried a message of Love, Peace and Gratitude! Every teacher should 
plan to teach each pupil some little piece or song and thus help idealize home-life. 


Hefty Christmas Carols 
of all Qations 
—_ FIFTY XMAS. 
& e 
Rea. CAROLS 
OF ALL NATIONS 
By Eduardo Marzo 


Valine Qos 
forall occastons 


Famous Songs FAMOUS SONGS 
. _ tat ae fo 
Ohristiias Tide ML 


CHRISTM ASTIDE 
« Se - Reed == - | Christmas Tree.... .25 
i), ; (O Tannenbaum) 


Holy Night-Gruber. .25 
O Most Joyful Time 
(O Du Frohlige) 30 
Can You Count the 
StarsAbove? 


; (Weisst Du?),...  .30 The most re- 
as a I 
0 domtne Miten ; decseh Warwestzrd 2 kable collection 
tein) 5 a0 CHILDREN’S CAROLS FOR ALL anf Glitch by 3 ; bled 
CHE Waele Fete a selig -+2 +30 OCCASIONS Sduarde javze J : es <Gs 
be = istmas Comes 4 ay be sung 
But Once A Year. .30 By Eduardo Marzo ee RS tively in, whi- 
= Christmas Every- A marvellous collection of carols, sacred x : 
where.....5.... 30 or in parts. 


Children’s Chrisie "Sete 30 and sécular, gathered from all Nations for 
The Song That Angels Sa 40 all occasions for their musical worth. 
Le pig . # t * All are within the range of untrained 
Hark the M : : 35 voices. Very effective for Xmas. enter- 
A Welcome Se ae tainment when rendered in costume. 


istmas 2 
srieeerg a a a Price, 50 cents 


With the gro 
singing the collet 


roof Community 


nost desirable. 


4 


OPERA STORIES by Mason 
A book through which the longest and 
most involved story can be digested within 
three or more minutes at most. Contains 
more than 300 stories and 20 full-page 


THE NIGHT 
BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


A spokensong 
or recitation by 


REE FAMOUS 
HRISTMAS 
SONGS 


illustrations. anged for piano 
hee abe Complete, Paper binding....... $1.00 Bae ean 
meat Bases kan Complete; Cloth binding....... 2.00 ae ‘ 
el : possible, 
thefamous poem —_—_— 


~ first grade pupil 
aster them with 


by Clement C. 
Moore may be 
used in many 


SONGS FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
By Cora W. Jenkins 
A play-book and at the same time an 


ittle practice. 


ways— 
Tibleaux. educational volume. ‘The tunes are very a + Fidelis (Arr. by 
Recitation, melodious, instantly appealing to tiny { os) chica 
Vocal Solo\ tots. ‘The words are fascinating and may : BS LAR gE aa -20 
or in part as 4 be sung with the mother or alone. Holy Night (Arr -20 


O Sanctissima (AF ; jae -20 
Adeste Fidelis (Arr. 


Cleverly illustrated. 


piano solo. : 
Price, $2.00 


Price, 75 cents 


her to a Pupil or NEW XMAS. SONGS 
niend The Birth of Jesus. High. By Federlein... .50 


CANTATAS AW 


The Birth of Jesus. Low. By Federlein.... .50 
The Night is Very Still. High. By Barnes.. .50 = 
The Night is Very Still. Low. By Barnes.. .50 Bethlehem’ (Women's V 75 
B The Wonder Child (} Bh 
ONOMES Yuletide (Mixed). By E .60 


5, ANTHEMS aia ‘0é1 (Mixed). By Wess 
et {w ‘ si 4 : - 
A 4. iccs's OU 


75 
+75 
etta for 
a C. Ee RE eer 
1471. Three Slovak Christmas Carols. pats ©). 0m Baar Boose Lag . A musical 
Bentz ae. at eee. . oe 15 plaWictiton. ciMgren am, . ita. sami led«.. 2 seins dace 75 


A Special Leaflet with Reproductions of Artistic Xmas. Cards—very 
Appropriate for Greetings to Friends and Pupils—will be sent FREE 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. osostox, iiss. 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. anawsativonie 
= | 
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ALAA 
The Greatest Collection of Piano Music in the WorFld! | 


MASTERPIECES OF PIANO MUSIC | 


This book is established beyond question as the most important collection of piano music in the world for teacher, student or amateur ‘| 
music lover. It comprises 536 pages of the best classical, modern, light, sacred and operatic piano music, containing 218 compositions by i 
the greatest masters. Recently purchased for $10,000 by the Mumil Publishing Co., and republished on splendid paper with durable and 
attractive paper and cloth bindings, it not only appeals to the musical desires of everyone, but it is officially used in musical memory 


contests all through the U.S. as the most authoritative collection of piano music in the world. 


Be Sure to Read This Complete Contents of 218 Musical Masterpieces 
Modern Compositions—Cont’d { Modern Compositions—Cont ‘d Light Comyhaitiohs Gum 


LA 


UU 


Classic Compositions 


eet “Moonlight Sonata”.Beethoven | Crescendo .....++e+eseereseees Lasso | Serenade... aguivisieies sccleree oelsranetnl.: 6 Paerné| Secret,’ Le i<4 sesh ass «ore alten Gautier 
Ala Durca Ss .tieseeerteciiele omer Mogart |\Fagie Ue 0. , . oats oe Vouferoff | Serenata... ++ seeeeeteees Mosskowski| Simple Aveu ........ Bec) 5 Thomé 
Ai A lexcte ayeuten. stoteisteteietnen! Acre Hummel | En Bercant ...c.seeeeeseveeees Schiitt | Silhouette Op. 8 -....+++++++5- Dv6raék} Song of the Robin........... Warren 
Andante (Orfeo) ..........-+-- Glick | Brotk pias. steeeeeee. eekee Grieg | SOUVENIT .. see eres sees ess esees Drdla | Stephanie Gavotte ........... sibulka 
PIOLGeUSe. Ih aeattrees sc siete tetas otters Gounod | Flatt'rer, Dhe «2.2% 006s. « Chaminade Sa ney ES Ne oe Php Les sss seseveseee Bachmann 
Bercelse : be Lae eee isaietehimetoeets Kjerulf | Flow’ret;- The ....0++.00- MacDowell | 2PTINE LANce oor re ererers ss ihe eras) ine OWN -seeseeseeeseeeseees Lange 
Drea. OR ae JMS. Bacwaruhanecse.: . NARA Teee. see. Chatrion Swan, sbhiescer. vie erin" Saint-Saéns | Turkish Patrol ........ Seite Miklaais 
Boutrée:. hie. Betiemeetiee eens Handel | Humoreske Op. 101, No. 7..... Dvérék | Toreador et Andalouse..... Rubinstein | Under the Leaves: 5 2n> ease Thomé 
Caprice aGAIceste)) tx. i. sees Gluck | Humoreske Op. 10 ..... Tschaikowsky Tratimerei Op. 9......++..- Re Swouss | Valse, Bleuew i). scenes cea Margis 
Confidence wenengenerenes Mendelssohn | Hungarian Dance ...........- Brahms | Valse Gracieuse Op. Aaa. oe Dvorak | Warblings at Eve ........... Richards 
poeiolaige INO SMe So Siow ¢ care eee Lasst.| Inpthe “W Oodige ie settee eerie Potdin| Vallanesca is ./s s/s) «foie ctelecetrete «1 Granados | Waves of the Ocean ........... Blake — 
Consolation ......... Mendelssohn Zingana, L Boh 
Evening Song Op. 23...Schwmann en a nie re oe 
Buin Elise vies.) steaeiees om \ Belutiowen Sacred Compositions 
Gavotte .......sseeereeees Gossec Adeste ‘Fideles: 2 sicewaesaare Vilbac 
Gavotte ......seeseseeeeee. Lully A VE glise | vtiele ssleeeiaeenm Pierné 
Gipsy; Rondo eecme dete i: Haydn Andante Religioso ........ Thomé 
Gondolar, (ua meee see Henselt Angel's "Serenade oni asieome Braga | 
Happy Farmer, The... .Schumann Ave Maria Ore ereveesenes Gounod. — | 
Lath Thought Maes ee Weber Bi | Vea eal Ave Maria ais: 9 come ee Schubert 
LOU Leite arco wale so = 6 : ; 
pany rear veAs eens i > bene ai ee ee) vr Mendleson 
LoveuSone sc. saeentinns 6 os Henselt OF “Cujus Ani int 
cae : jus Animam ..2.¢ig.e5 Rossimt 
ee ee eae PIANO MUSIC | if | Dead March (Saul) ...... Handel | 
Minuet (Divertimento) ... Mozart piano MUSIC aero an eee 
Minuet}in Ge... a i. t, Beethoven Glory oF God, ea Beethoven ae 
a in if ave Boccherini F palchig Chorus) fiaeamets Handel 
Minute Bltz, eeu ctin' dat Chopin See Wee L ARG eavens Are Telling ...... Haydn 
Moment Musical Op. 94. .Schubert OF S feats. GAR Inflammiattis. ..). dcrilieertee Rossini 
Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2Z..... Chopin MORE THAN TWOLILNDRED (1 ASSIc. Kol Nidrei . 
Nocturne Op. 55, No. 1....Chopin AL MODERN.OPERATIG AND SAL RED COMPH1I0NS i a pe oi ea 
Nocturne in B Flat......... Field : : argo. (Keres eae ge 
ope m yet Last Hope, T heya Gottschalk 
PE Gee ne ae ach ng A Mc ~ Last Dream of Virgin...Massenet 
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not wish to miss an issue. 


> period. 


nty-five American Cities have 
ny orchestras. They are: New York, 
0, Philadelphia, Boston, Hartford, 
se, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, Minne- 
Duluth, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cin- 
, Nashyille, Kansas ‘City, Denver, Se- 
e, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Orleans, Dallas, San Antonio and 


is Arthur Russell, orchestral and 
conductor, composer and author of 
excellent works on_ music, Jong a 
contributor to THp Erupn, died Sep- 
5, of heart disease, at his home in 
a New Jersey, at the age of 71. Born 
ark, February 24, 1854, Mr. Russell 
long a leading spirit in Newark’s musical 
ress, was a founder.of the American 
of Organists, a former president of 
w York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
and of the Music Teachers’ National 
ation. 


lf-Ferrari is reported to be finishing 
ore of a new opera, “Das Himmels- 
d.”. It is the composer's first attempt at 

nantic fairy opera. He has prepared it 
both the German and Italian stage; and 
ato. nave its initial Italian performance 
‘Ga Seala. 


ip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 

Symphony Orchestra, and_ pianist, 
| this year celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
rsary of his coming to America. 


‘Prize of $1,000 is offered by the Na- 
al Association of Harpists, for a cham- 
composition which must include a part 
the harp. Particulars from_the secre- 

the association, 315 West 79th Street, 
York City. 


1 Old Academy of Music of New 
ik, mellow with the memories of the great- 
nterpreters of opera from 1854 to the 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
is to be replaced by a modern office 
At its dedication on Octobér 2, 
was presented with Mario 
risi as the conspicuous stars. 


ern in English has found an apt pro- 
nist in Fortune Gallo. His San Carlo 
Company is this year giving “Martha,” 
el and Gretel,” “Faust” and others of 
assics in the vernacular; while latest 
ts are that he has added Francesco De- 
s “Alglala” to the repertoire. The or- 
zation inaugurated its present season 
1a performance of “La Tosca,” with Anne 
le in the title réle, at the Century The- 
r, New York, on the evening of Septem- 


D1. 


muel Chotzinoff, already well known 
an accompanist and magazine contributor, 
been chosen to succeed Deems Taylor as 
sh critic on the staff of The New York 
‘he Highland Pipers held their annual 
hering at South Uist, Scotland, August 4. 
South Uist gathering is unique among 
fish meetings. Gaelic is spoken; and all 
etitors are natives of the island, South 
being one of the Hebrides. South Uist 
e home of pipers; and it is reported that 
nost every cottage at least one inmate 
finished player on the Highland Bag- 


liheIm Middleschulte, distinguished 

hist of Chicago, has been asked to re- 

xt year the course of instruction which 

invited to give the past summer under 

uspices of the German Ministry of Edu- 

1, at ate! for Church and School 
rlin. 


e Chicago Orchestral Association 
red an addition of $100,000 to its en- 
n fund, by the will of the late Victor 
nm, editor and owner of the Chicago 
ws. 


and Music, a new publication 
youth in music, has just come to 
lesk from its publishers. THe Erupr 
is a very cordial greeting to this new 
e and wishes it the greatest of suc- 
Much of the material used is reprinted 

established English publication of 
2. 
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United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
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Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
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DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
racter of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
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: Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
wail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 
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“Narcissa,” by Mary Carr Moore, an all- 
American opera in librettist, composer and 
plot, has had a_ successful season of nine 
performances. during. the festivities of the 
Diamond. Jubilee -of) San Fraficisco. 


_ Aid for Debut Recitals of young art- 
ists is provided by the Elkan Naumberg 


* Foundation established by Walter W. Naum- 
berg in Inemory of his father, a great lover .- 
of music. and-donor:of ,the, bandstand in 


Centra] Park.: Pianists’ and violinists are to 
be -assisted this’ year, “and--the- auditions are 
under the care of the National Music League 
of New York. 


American Singers in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company interpreted réles in 
one hundred and seventy-five of the one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine performances of the last 
Season. There were thirty-four American 
artists on the roster of the organization ; 
and in a number of the works presented a 
majority of the soloists-were American born. 


A Purcell String Quartet, hitherto 
unpublished, has been brought out from the 
British Museum. It has been carefully tran- 
seribed and made available for public use. 


Leonard Borwick, eminent pianist and 
teacher of London, died September 16. Born 
at Walthamstow, HPssex, he was educated. in 
London and at the Frankfort Conservatory, 
where he had as instructors Clara Schumann, 
Bernhard Scholtz and Ivan: Knorr. 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York will this year celebrate its two thou- 
sandth concert, on which event Mr, Mengel- 
berg contemplates reproducing the program 
of its first concert in the Apollo Rooms, on 
December 7, 1842, when it numbered sixty- 
three members instead of the one hundred 
and three which will participate in the com- 
ing observance of its achievements. 


Wanda Landowska, eminent harpsi- 
chordist, has been named a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor. Her great service to art 
has been through the interesting interpreta- 
tion of the classics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


Robert Sanders, nineteen years old, of 
Chicago, has been awarded a fellowship in 
the American Academy of Rome. Born in 
“The Windy City,’ his entire musical educa- 
tion has been received there, and honors 


are coming to him early. 
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“Namiko San,’ a lyric drama by Aldo 
Franchetti, has been announced for perfor- 
mance by the Chieago Civic Opera Company 
during the coming season. Franchetti is a 
naturalized American of long residence. His 
opera is based on an old Japanese legend, 
and Tamaki Miura has been engaged espe- 
cially for the title réle in the premiére, at 
which time she will make her initial appear- 
ance in Opera in English. This is the third 


- American opera to be announced for produc- 


tion by this company in this present season. 


Dame Ethel Smith, after thirty years 
of knocking at the door of the Three Choirs 
Festival, this year condueted two numbers 
from her mass at this event in Gloucester 
Cathedral. “A woman conducting in a ca- 
thedral! May St. Paul rest in peace!!” 


Works by American Composers are 
becoming so frequent on foreign programs 
that they are beginning to be taken as a 
matter of course. In Bngland, in Franee and 
in Venice the names of American composers 
have recently held honored positions on fes- 
tival and routine programs. Which only in- 
dicates that our creative musicians have some- 
ang to say and know how to say it with 
effect. 


Willem van Hoogstraten, for the past 
two years one of the leaders of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra; has been en- 
gaged to fill the place of the late Theodore 
Spiering as conductor of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hoogstraten 
has lately taken out his first papers of citi- 
zenship, chiefly, he says, because he is con- 
vinced that ‘the future of music is centered 
in the United States.” 


Mozart and Wagner divided honors at 
the recent Munich Festival. The peerless 
art of the tone wizard of Salzburg seems to 
be having a renaissance of public favor. 


Geraldine Farrar is announced for an 
early appearance in comic opera in New York. 
A new work is being written for her of which 
the title is not yet made known. 


Leopold Auer has had conferred upon 
him the title of Honorary Professor of the 
Royal Hungarian College of Music. This 
distinction came from His Highness the Re- 
gent of Hungary, during the commemoration 
of the Jubilee Anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Hungarian College of Music, in 
“appreciation of the extraordinary services 
rendered to the cause of musical art.” 
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The World’s Largest Carillon, a gift 
to the Park Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York, from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a me- 
morial to his. mother, was played for the 
first time on Sunday, September 19. The 
program consisted of “How Firm a Founda- 
tion ;” Handel’s “Largo ;’’ a traditional He- 
brew melody, “The God of Abraham Praise ;” 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and “America.” 
The church committee has decreed that every 
program must conclude with either “America” 
or “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


An Exhibition of Straussiana, to cel- 
ebrate the centennial of the birth of Johann 


Strauss, is to be opened in Vienna on Oc- 
tober 25, 1925. 


The Curtis String Quartet is a new 
chamber music organization of Philadelphia, 
composed of distinguished players. The per- 
sonnel will be: Carl Flesch, first violin; 
Emanuel Zetlin, second violin; Louis Bailly, 
viola; Felix Salmond, violoncellist. Because 
of local engagements of the members, the 
quartet will fill but a very limited number 
of outside engagements, 


Franco Alfano’s “Resurrection,” a 
four-act opera, is to have its American pre- 
miére in Chicago, during the present season 
of the Civic Opera Company. The work is 
based on Tolstoi’s great novel of the same 
name; and Mary Garden is announced to in- 
terpret the leading role. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Verdi’s Death is to be celebrated in Jan- 
uary by gala performances of his operas in 
the leading theaters of Italy. 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” in  drama- 
tized form, was given on August 31, at the 
Towa State Fair Grounds at Des Moines, be- 
fore an audience of twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple. There was a chorus of two hundred 
voices, accompanied by full orchestra, under 
the baton of Raymond Carr of Des Moines 
University. Clarence Whitehill interpreted 
the great Prophet's rdle. 


The Ruggles Street Baptist Church of 
Boston, long famous for its fine organ and 
he es Services, was recently destroyed by 
re. 


The Most-Played Composer at the Na- 
tional Opera of Berlin, during the past sea- 
son, was Puccini with eighty-five presenta- 
tions. Wagner was a close second, with eighty 
productions to his credit; while Verdi had 
seventy ; Richard Strauss, fifty, and Mozart, 
forty. 


Ottorino Respighi, distinguished Italian 
composer and pianist, will soon visit our 
country, when he will make his debut with 
his own piano concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic Society and, among other -en- 
gagements, will appear as guest conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


“Turandot” is announced for its world 
premiére at La Scala on November 29, the 
anniversary of the death of its composer. 


A Dvorak Memorial has been erected at 
Spillville, Iowa, by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It stands in River- 
side Park, is constructed of native rock, and 
was dedicated on September 28. 


Fighting Crime with Music is a new 
proposal of Mayor Dever, of Chicago. His 
plan is to establish civic centers where the 
arts shall have their part in inspiring higher 
standards of living in the young. 


Haydn’s “The Apothecary,” a one-act 
opera buffa, was given its first London per- 
formance on the night of September 38, at the 
King’s Theater, Hammersmith, by the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. ‘The presentation was 
in English, as are ali offerings of this com- 
pany, and met with favor. 


John W. Work, organizer of the famous 
Fisk Jubilee Singers who toured the world 
during the last quarter of the past century, 
singing before nearly every crowned head then 
on a throne, and adding enormously to the 
endowment of Fisk University for colored 
people, died suddenly in Nashville, Tennessee, 
on September 7. 


(Continued on page 827) 
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“MUSICIANS a 
WHO ARE ALWAYS IN DEMA 


Are you satisfied with your knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could fit: ect for a better position as 
teacher or player and thus enjoy a better financial future, if you spent a little time in “brushing up ”? More money is bei 
spent every year for music. ‘The salaries now being paid to school music teachers: are attracting men and women of 
standing and the methods of Public School Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. . i | 


How Do You Qualify? Do You Hold a Certificate ? a 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuite 
rates and larger classes, but they lack the necessary expert knowledge. ‘Thus, the difference between their present standi 
and leadership—between large and small classes—between high and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broac 
knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the profession either as singer, player or teacher had the instruction 
some great teacher. Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and artists and you will find that every great music 
career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 


Diplomas, Degrees, and Teachers’ Certificates Awarded by the ; 
Authority of the State of Illinois 


To Erupr readers we have offered sample lessons from our courses—many are using them with success. As an Anniversary offer to ErupE $ 
scribers, we will give a special coupon for immediate enrollment. Coupon to apply on lessons in Piano by Sherwood, Voice by Crampton, Violin 
Heft, Harmony by Rosenbecker & Protheroe, Public School Music by Frances E. Clark, Banjo by Bacon, Mandolin by Siegel, Guitar by Foden,} 

If you are not satisfied with your knowledge, start now to prepare for something better. Make the winter months count! Study a few mo 
each day while you are teaching and have the summer of next year one in which you can enjoy a-real vacation from your studies. Preparation 
will mean increased earning ability, so you can go where you wish. 

The musical profession greatly needs thoroughly trained men and women, both as-performers and teachers. Be an expert teacher! 


Send Coupon for Special Limited Anniversary Offer to ETUDE Readers H 


Be progressive! Many people want success but don't know how to Working blindly, groping in the dark, struggling against trai 
get it. Most people seeking success are sincere enough in their desires— thinkers, is placing a tremendous handicap upon the person who 
but they don’t know the way. to succeed, but who lacks a definite, certain knowledge of the funt 

mentals that underlie all music. ‘ 


Opportunity Can Either Make PRM CE ar 3 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. C-i 
or Destroy Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 
| 
Some day, you say to yourself, your opportunity will come. Please send me catalog and full information regarding cour 
And it will. It comes sooner or later to almost everyone, giving him checked below with details of Anniversary Offer. 
the chance to do bigger things and make larger profits than ever before. [Piano, Céinrae for Students #iiVielin (History of Music 
Put X in the 0 in the coupon to show which course interests you. | [| JPiano, Normal Training JMandolin [ ]Voice 
Return at once and a.catalog and full particulars of course will be sent Course for Teachers [_]Guitar . []Public School Musi 
you, with details of the Anniversary offer—one which will mean a |  [JCornet, Amateur (JBanjo ~ =—— [ JHarmony 
substantial cash credit on your tuition. | — [jCornet, Professional [JOrgan (Reed) {Choral Conducting 
;  [JEar Training and Sight Singing (JAdvanced Compositio 
U 1 E ° ; Name Age 
1 
niversity Extension Conservatory | sea. 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET to Chey State 
| 


DEPT. C-82 CHICAGO, ILL. I have seen your ad in the ETUDE before and have been a subscriber since 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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nother Practice Problem Solution - 


Tre Etrupe: 

have been teaching piano for a number 
ars in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, of 
Cleveland is the musical center. I 
with great interest the article in THe 
by Mr. John W.- Williams, on 
w to Solve’ the Practice Problem.” 
fing classes in Cleveland and suburban 
s of the county, I have solved some of 
practice problem bugbears, and the 
10d may be of help to others. 

Ine good way is to grade the pupils, and 
uire one hour a day practice for at 
five days a week. The five hours rep- 
it 50 per cent. of their grade, and their 
ial playing the remaining 50 per cent. 
the 100 per cent. goal. If the pupils 
per cent. or better they are put on 
Honor Rolls, which are hung up in the 
ios for all to see. This has improved 
classes wonderfully. 


| say to himself before starting to 
tice a piece which he. has dreaded: 
tus is WHY or WOW, Pilsbury, Conn. 
| will now hear Mr. Harold Hays play 
‘Spring,’ by Grieg.” The pupils claim 
pect a bigger impetus and I find a 
irer rendition is the result. 
CrarissA Peart Hupparn, 
(Ohio. ) 


E ErupE: 
4 he January Erupr was published an 
le of mine under the heading “Con- 
in South Africa.” As this heading 
y give a wrong impression as to con- 
ms in the civilized parts of South 
rica, | would wish that you would men- 
that this article was cut out of a story 
ine, “Customs and Habits of the Old- 
Boer,” dealing with incidents that 
ened thirty-seven years ago. The 
were given at the beginning of the 
, but, by an oversight, omitted when 
part referring to music was taken out. 
a South Africander myself and my 
ly was well acquainted with Paul 
er, then President of the Transvaal, 
/ with many Boer families throughout 
country. J have travelled farther north 
igh many then unknown parts and 

ys listened with interest to the music 
|the aborigines and have had peculiar 
1 occurrences in different parts of 
world, especially in the wilds of the 
lianas of South America. - Similar inci- 

s have been told to me by Carlos 
er, the composer of the Zuni Indian 
s, and by Albert Friedenthal. The 
es referred to were not the degraded 
spens or Kitchen Kaffirs or Hottentots. 
Very cordially, E 

‘ JosepH GrorceE JAcoBson. 


) Tue Erupe: 
The other day I was reading a book 
tled “The Oratory and Poetry of the 
ble,” written by Schenck, in which he 
| the meaning of. the word “Selah,” 
lich appears in the Book of Psalms in 
Old Testament of our Bible, was un- 
fain, but he considered it as a “com- 
dl” to the musicians who sang these 
ms. : 
would appreciate it if you would be 
d enough to put a note in your maga- 
€ (to which I am a subscriber) about 
how-accepted meaning of this word. 
Witiam J. Frazer, ~ 
(Pennsylvania. ) 


HE sweetness of tone, its melodious- 
, its legatos, trills and harmonics, all 
the mark of the individual who uses 
strings like his vocal chords.” 
—HE!retz. 


‘nother helpful hint is to amie each 


Letters from Progressive Readers 


Picture Your Music 
To THE Erune: 

The ability to think your® music and 
not to feel it out, ought to be the high 
ideal of every music student. Picture 
the staff, the notes, sharps; imagine the 
message sent forth from each tone and 
by each tone and you will indeed improve 
your tonality. And tonality is the char- 
acter of the composition. Just like mother, 
who by careful guiding helped you build 


a good, sound character, you by careful 
practicing improve your technic (your 
“touch”). -Do not train your fingers to 


find paths in and out among the keys, but 
make each and every finger strike with 
precision. Do not “skim’ over the keys. 
I have an idea. Let your brain be dis- 
patcher. Have him dispatch the messen- 
ger (finger) the music calls for (finger- 
ing). Let this messenger carry that mes- 
sage (tone) to the place of destination 
(your ears) through the correct’ medium 
(keys). Now isn’t that all right? 
EpMunp LUKASZEWSKI. 


A Student’s Experience 
To THE Erune: 

Everyone has a peculiar fault. In-.my 
case, it was a lack of accuracy in my 
piano playing. I say “was,” because I 
am striving to overcome this weakness. 

I took no particular notice of this until 
my music instructor gave me a sound 
“waking up’ speech on it. 

Although my pride was considerably 
hurt, and I had rebellious and raging 
thoughts at the time, I soon realized just 
how true her words were. I was playing 
one of Mozart's sonatas at the time, which 
I didn’t find particularly hard, and as was 


. sometimes my habit, I was playing it very 


rapidly, not paying much attention to cer- 
tain “insignificant” parts, as I called them. 

“Stop! I have heard quite. enough!’ 
exclaimed my teacher in a very disgusted 
tone. “You are skipping over parts of 
that sonata that should be. played with. all 
care, as all of the piece should be played. 
You are just mulling oyer them, inserting 
notes that you think sound all right, but 
which don't, absolutely! § You're. faking, 
and completely ruining the piece, Don’t 
you realize how important accuracy in 
music is? Can’t you tell the great differ- 
ence between a piece played with care and 
accuracy, and the same piece played incor- 
rectly, leaving out half of the notes that 
the composer meant to be played and_put- 
ting in others which are wrong?” 

Then seating herself at the piano, my 
instructor played the sonata correctly, not 
slighting a single note or music mark. And 
what a difference! The piece sounded en- 
firely new to me, and no wonder. 

I realized then what I had been doing, 
and I shall always remember and heed my 
teacher’s parting words: “Please, please, 
be accurate, accurate, and accurate some 
more. Whatever you do, when you sit 
down to play a piece—any piece—play it 
slowly at first. Play each note correctly, 
giving it its full value. Note all the 
marks on the music, the loudness or soft- 
ness, the ritard marks, everything. Just 
try this, and see if you aren't surprised 
and delighted at the results.” 

I have tried it, and her words certainly 
have proven true. You cannot “fake” in 
music. You must be true to yourself, 
true to the composer, and true to your 
audience, by being accurate. 

FeRNE ArLOA TWEEDIE. 


“He who has such poise and calm that he 
can walk out on the stage, unafraid is 
usually complacent. and self-satisfied. That 
is not the stuff of which artists are made.” 

--Miscna LeviTskt. 
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The Buried Treasures of Music 
Will Be Yours 


F YOU OWN a Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano! 
Much of the finest music ever written is more orless unknown 
to present generations because of the difficulty in rendering. 
Anyone can now bring out all the fine touches of sentiment | 
and harmony put into these beautiful pieces by the master i 
hand of the composer. All you need is the— : 


Jesse French & Sons Player-Piano 


“Unquestioned Excellence’ 


Wonderful in its simplicity 
and ease of operation. Perfect 
control of the expression al- 
lows the player to give indi- 
vidual emphasis, just as in 
manual playing. 


RARER PH BELT RES ED SEEDE CDRS ASSESSED SPLSEUT TROON 


“Should a player piano be a 
little beyond your reach, we 
recommend the Jesse French & 
Sons straight piano as highly 
as we dotheir Players. If you 
have an old instrument, either 
piano, or out-of-date player, 
we will make you a liberal al- 
lowance on the very latest 
thing on the market, and per- i 

i 


Anda perfect, sweet toned 
instrument to play by hand in 
the usual manner. Action is 
light, and extremely respon- 
sive tothe touch. 


mit you to pay on easy pay- 
ments if you so desire.” 


Write to-day for free catalogs 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
10th and J Ave. New Castle, Ind. 


Young Folks’ 
Picture History of Music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE is Price, $1.00 


A Book that arouses a Real Interest in Music among 
the Young Students. Many Teachers Already Have 
Enthusiastically Adopted This New Book 


eke story of music with stories of the great masters, giving to young 

folks an interesting lot of information that will prove delightfully helpful 
in stimulating their interest in study upon their chosen instruments. There 
are a hundred and some odd pictures supplied for the child to cut out and 
paste in the book. Everyone knows how appealing it is to the juvenile 
mind to use the scissors and paste and, of course, this apparent play gets 
them interested in finding out all about the things and individuals pictured. 
The pictures include all the important instruments of the symphony orchestra. 
The closing chapter is a very fine exposition of the natural processes followed 
in making a little tune. 


THERE ARE OVER 100 PICTURES ON SHEETS AS ILLUSTRATED BELOW 
FOR THE CHILD TO CUT OUT AND PASTE IN THE HISTORY 


(Actual size of each picture sheet is 6x9) 


ig Bas 
[22 cry 
Pa |S) 


THEO. PRESSER CO. cieStNor St. eait ADRLBHIA, PA. 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD KNOW 
THE ESTABLISHED SUCCESSES OF OUR AMERICAN WRITERS 


OR teachers desiring real music values, individuality, and compositio 
worthy of serious consideration, we suggest for examination the follo 

ing numbers, every one of which is having a large sale, and some of wh 
are being extensively used in Europe—as evidenced by the orders received 
from our London office. 


| 


HE development of music by our American composers has, unquestion= 
ably, been materially retarded by asking teachers to examine compo= 


sitions which are mediocre and unworthy of serious consideration. 


EASY INTERMEDIATE 
i Price Price 
Price ; 
Sandman oo. iegecessetssees Mathers: AON te euie, ONiia 2a ae ieee, DanC’ cori MARRY ao. Blickering “Shadows. 14/00 eae 
About Ships At {SCAe/c/0\c at trelae thea Rogers .40N Blinking Stars ...........- Mana-Zucca .30N Bee “ig ane ooneaeete S Sheeecd 50 Conten barcan one kes “TSE SGeraedan 
Jolly, ‘Tinker oss vee stelle Hyatt .40 | The Singing Brook........--.. Berwald” .40 Hymn to Spring.....sssccaseess Davis .50 Polka des Gammes.............Crosse 
Indian Papoose .........--+++,Mueller an Tommy Tucker and Jack Spratt In My Lady’s Garden........ DeKoven) .40.N. ‘In! Venice yess onaaneee Si -Danzinger 
Elves at Play .....-+.-+-seeees an es a4 Berwald .25N Melodie Poetique ........ ....Huerter oe oe nite dance one 
Sth Shale. ee fane-Zucca [60 The Goblin Procession......Mathews 40 Lier carrera Gene ON ee ee 
Bott oer 2 ee Bilbro .50 The Blacksmith ........- aio OF Gaynor 1/40 Value vA in ncethecnn sn ace eee Davis .40N Unspoken Words ......... .....Moore, . 
BIE EES: 2 “7 ia O'Hara .40 The Little Shoemaker.......... Gaynor .40 Nieiit Some meses saueeost ...Strickland .40N Twilight ........ qeceaeee ....-Hyatt 
ON ate oa Pickeehne sc Mueller .40 Little Tiddleywinks.........+.. Barron .30N Blossom Waltz .........+. Mana-Zucca .40N April Birds .......... .....DeKoven 
ed gir ager i LAS .. Kern ‘40 N A Pirate Ship and Pirate Crew.Mueller .40N Garden of Memories.......-+...+ ..Loth .60 To a Vanishing Race. teen en Cadmagy 
ADVANCED ; 
i Price ‘ \X 
ae Ys Ball MMorvia mane Dance’ of) Desires: sics. cess 8 ain ols tiotatn eenannenenage . Dett Ri 
In Ballet Movement..........seeceeseeceeesens Crosse .60 Doll’s, Ballet: wi-vciesscsnnsvevrisinvis weese : (Played by Percy Genitieen: iy lis) tale bien’ ¥ 
: illi Spross .75 (Played by Oliver Denton) WalsenGracila... 3° tracaneee nl. seit ....-Horatio Parker s 
PolgnaiseBrilignte apathy : ; Song’ of. the Seas. iview « is ci este eisietalsiatsl seme Nera lorelaiata Ware .60 (Played by Josef Hotmann. Selected from his f 
DP TGRIMS 2. cs - abe vce MEMS 0 a ote] weet nee Brockaway .50 bp ) “American Composers” program) eee s 
es ~ ta, Op. 2 Morris .60N coe ex quia eee boc eee Caprice Burlesque ....... i vlnipim alate os .. Gabrilowitsch 6 
Scherzo fromas oriatay) ©) pu Aa wee <b ise eeeras Spring Song’ {os hehe. ace See seen onus Liebling .60 Played constantly by this preat artist “composer) : 
Valse Triste ...-. cs vesensseeeeeserecenrenres Kramer .60 (An old favorite, The sales increase as the years Bitds Vat. Daw tiiciied eaccisistebia/siectietcelelale <item nnn Dillon .5 
Prelude Arabesque Rogers .50N go by) (Played awe Moiseiwitsch and Augusta Cottlow) poe 
aR nck tents Menuet a l’Antico..,...-c.sccsrecscoreeteenspecboecin 
Introduction et Pugues. . ict -ciee bss sie y\pieintessvalni='s Johns .75 Pompadour’s: Fans... .ik.ceersm. heen aeleeiits oa eee Cadman .50N Nubian) Pace’on theuNiles. (iets Se PGadmatt ‘5 
pNeéath |the” Balcony in, , . «.Ibieieisieleye aes kon eee Nevin .40N (Contest number) (Paderewski recommends these last two—most highly) 
POPULAR SUITES FOR PIANO SOLO 4 
Price Price Price “a ' P 
i i ( a in 1, In Minor Mode—8 contrasting solos Pictures in Firelight CCE SI reals oo. ene +e} Garden of Memories D. Sady oo. 5 sie Nel 
Prom fiolleveed (Se i). fe iGaciead 1/50 ey Dekoven 1.00 Southern Sketches (Gr. 4-5) a Woodland Magic (Gr. 3-4).......... sa bt 
Little Red Riding Hood (Gr. 2).Weston .60 (In great demand for “moving pic- : ; fe Nevin 1.25 ~Fhree Moods (Gr. 4-5).......Cadmi if 
Jack and the Beanstalk (Gr. 2)..Dillon .60 tures’) (Gr. 3-4) Holiday Suite (Gr. 2)....... ...Bilbro  .60 A Colorado Summer (Gr. 4-5).. “Smith 1. 


Order from your Dealer. 


If unable to procure, we will gladly send you copies for examination tmmediately upon request 


CINCINNATI 
| 109-111 W. 4th Street 


THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


‘; 
f 
‘ 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 318-320 W. 46th “7 


NEW YORK 


D. Appleton and Company Present the Universally Popular Piano Collection 


Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays 


i 


PIANO PIECES 


He 1) THE WHOLE WORLD| 


256 Pages 
More than 70 Compositions 
Price, $1.25 


Special Canadian Edition 


$1.50 Postpaid 
(Sold in Canada Only) 
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Classic Piano Pieces 


An. Alem's * ie saree: HUMMEL Gipsy Rondo ..... .. HAYDN Prelude Op- 28, No. 6 ... 
Confidence ,.........MENDELSSOHN Love Song. .... HENSELT Prelude Op. 28, No. 7 
Consolation No. 5 ........000 LISZT. Minute Waltz .. CHOPIN Serenade i.scws« 
Fifth Nocturne ones hen LEYBACH Moment Musical ..... SCHUBERT Spring Song , 
Puy cE hse ss een BEETHOVEN Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2 CHOPIN ratimereit and Romange.. NDELSSOUN 
Gavarter Seas stn eee eee GOSSEC PKeIWa eH NC a oc. rests «<a BACH Turkish Mamrch. +.) cas snsemer MOZART 
Modern Piano Pieces 
Anitra’s * Dance... de Mea tke RIEG Menuet a L’ Antique . Pale Scarf Dance CHAMINAD 
Chant Sans Paroles TSCHAIKOWSKI Polish Dance, Op. 3, Serenata .... MOSZKOWSK 
Cygnk, ULEes hs eee AINT-SAENS SCHARWENKA Simple Aveu <2. sieeve .TH 
Platt’ rey The wa tics ordi CHAMINADE Poupée Valsante_..........POLDINI To the Moon ..... ees a 
Humoresque Op. 101, No. 7 ., DVORAK Prelude Op. 3, No. 2, Valse Serenade ... .POLDINI- 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 ....BRAHMS RACHMANINOFF Valsette .....ss.+++e0+++sBOROWSK Is 
Melody in F ..é cs... RUBINSTEIN Saluty didnot. a siectenoeles sree ELGAR 
' Light Piano Pieces 
Alp-Maid’s Dream, The ... LABITZKY Intermezzo Russe weees PRANKE Stephanie (Gavotte) ...... 
Charge of the Hussars ....SPINDLER Lorna, Bal 1.8 Avec lene vas GILLET hime, OWN os cine unl atee 
Cinquantaine, La .,.GABRIEL-MARIE Longing for Home , .. JUNGMANN Turkish Patrol, The ..... 
Coquetierie: (oka oistiekidin tvs « WACHS Love's Dream After the Ball, Valse Bleue ...... 
CAGES SONG aia. < ape ou HAUSER CZIBULKA Warblings at Eve 
CBGrite:— 1G ssa. scatters ee ate acoy GANNE Paloma, La .- YRADIER Waves of the Ocean ..... pea 
PlOWEr: “SOnGuE cost Het ole os ae LANGE Secret, Le .GAUTIER 
Pontaime) Lidie.), iN eae tees BOHM Serenade ho 5 2 eae wo Srsecing bili; 
Operatic Piano Pieces 
Aragonaise (Le Cid) MASSENET 


Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffman) 


Berceuse (Jocelyn) 
Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda), 


Gavotte (Mignon 


OFFENBACH 


Ri CoeNeia GODARD Minuet (Don Juan) 


PONCHIELLI 


PRICE, 


For sale at all Modern Music Shops throughout the United States 


Send for complete catalogue of the ‘Whole World’? Music Series 
(We do not send this catalogue into Canada) 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


Grand March (Norma) 


Miserere (Il Trovatore) 


Evening Star (Tannhduser) . BET 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Ve (Sam- 


pee es HOMAS son and Delilah) .. SAINT-SAENS | 
Pibictit BELLINI Pizzicato (Sylvia) 
arene whole MOZART Quartet (Rigoletto) .......-- 
sfajelshe V BRD, Sextette (Lucia) “an stienee 


$1.25 


Waltz CRaust)o, deena 


35 WEST 32nd STREE1 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Single Copies 25 Cents 
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“Making” the Student Like Music 


Ir a day passes at our office and we fail to get a letter 
asking “How can we make little Penelope (or little Archibald) 
hike music?” we feel that something has gone wrong—just 
as one feels when someone forgot to order milk for breakfast. 

We used to answer that one could be led to love music 
but one could not be made to love it—a fatuous and futile re- 
tort. 


We have a confession. We were actually made to like 
music. We were seven or eight, in the ripe glory of short 
breeches, an age when every healthy boy makes his Declaration 
of the Rights of Youth for Perpetual Play. A dear old Grand- 
mother, kindly but severe, came upon the scene. Brought up in 
that deplorable era when children were expected to do some- 
thing resembling work now and then, she actually—O you will 
not believe this even when you hear it—she actually suggested 
that we, the present editor of Tur Ervupr, practice upon the 
piano on the Fourth of July. Shades of Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Daniel Boone and Kit Carson! PRACTICE ON 
THE FOURTH OF JULY! Treason to all boydom! Think 
of it! Practice! When all the rest of boykind was out burn- 
ing its fingers with fire-crackers. 

Grandmother was obdurate, obstinate, unyielding, inex- 
orable, unbending, inflexible, firm and totally callous, and all 
of the other stern virtues in her attitude toward our pleas, 
threats and general boyish bad temper. Soon it actually dawned 
upon us. We really were condemned to practice on the Fourth 
of July. 

That was enough. We would practice all the rest of our 
life. We would practice until a poor limp little body would 
have to be carried away ready for the tube-roses and callas. 
We practiced as we had never practiced before. At the end 
of a half hour Grandma said kindly, “You may go out with 
the boys now.” — 

Would we go out? Not much! We were condemned and 
we would keep it up until we toppled over from exhaustion. 
Grandmother smiled. We did not topple over. We made a 
great discovery. Our childish fingers found that certain exer- 
cises that had always been very difficult became delightfully 
easy. Piano playing for which we had very little taste became 
real fun, perhaps as much fun as the fire-crackers. That extra’ 
practice was just enough to indicate what practice might 
accomplish. 

The only lesson or moral to this is that if the youngster 
can be induced to play just enough so that he can get some 
real fun out of his digital experiences he will learn to enjoy 
his practice. Most children, especially boys, object to practice 
because it is “so hard,’ and it is so hard because they have 
never practiced quite enough to find out how easy it may be- 
come. This is the only virtue in making a pupil practice. 


Your Musical Vocabulary 

How many musical terms do you know? Possibly the 
ordinary musician gets along with fifty or seventy-five. It has 
been estimated that in a modern English dictionary there are 
some 10,000 musical words. Of course this includes terms taken 
from German, French, Italian and other tongues. Schumann, 
and even Beethoven, were anxious to depart from the universal 
use of Italian in music and employed German terms. Thus 
there have come into the musical nomenclature many words 
that are mere translations of the same thought. Edward Mac- 
Dowell and others were very strong for the introduction of 


English musical terms. We feel that this is perhaps a mistake. 
If music is destined to be printed for sale in many different 
countries, some kind of musical esperanto or volapuk is ob- 
viously desirable. We are perfectly satisfied with the beautiful 
old Italian, naturally a musical language. 

Such a term as moderato, which often appears in German 
as Massig, is translated into English as moderately fast. What 
is gained by this? Surely moderato is simple enough when once 
learned. The modern custom of using colloquial and often 
primitive English terms, such as “limping, bit by bit,’ “make 
the right hand fluffy here,” could not easily be translated into 
other tongues without much confusion. 

Our valued English contributor, Francesco Berger, com- 
piled a book some years ago in which he presented some 1250 
musical expressions and phrases, with their equivalents in Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English. The book is very helpful 
to the student who desires to increase his musical vocabulary. 
Nevertheless we deplore the custom of composers who make it 
necessary to employ more than one language in music. 


The Musical Mind 


Is THERE such a thing as a musical mind? 

We are assured that there is. 

By “musical mind” we mean that certain parts of the brain 
seem to be dedicated to Music by the Maker. 

The relation of this musical mind or musical section of 
the brain to the normal brain varies enormously with different 
individuals. The range is from absolute “tone deafness” to 
that abnormal extreme where music seems to overwhelm the in- 
dividual’s thinking machinery as the tropical jungles literally 
consumed the huge and costly apparatus that de Lesseps de- 
serted at Panama. 

This phase of mentality might be called an ultra-musical 
mind, a mind which can best be described as ‘‘all music.”? Such 
a mind was that of Blind Tom, the negro idiot whose remarkable 
playing amazed our grandfathers. In many of our leading 
hospitals for mental diseases pronounced cases of ultra-musical 
minds may be found. Some of these cases are bewildering in- 
stances of genius. 

We know of a young Scotchman, for instance, who has 
been confined in such an asylum for years. He has been pro- 
nounced by many outstanding musicians as one of the greatest 
musical talents of all times. His technic at the piano was un- 
limited and his repertoire enormous. He was known to have 
learned whole concertos by ear in an incredulously short time. 
He would play at command any of the Bach Forty-Eight 
Fugues, and leave out any one of the voices from the piano 
part and sing it with his own voice while playing. His compre- 
hension of music was as marvelous as his failure to comprehend 
anything else. On subjects other than music. his mind was that 
of a little child. His condition is possibly the result of pre- 
natal conditions. His musical mother prayed that her son 
might be a great master and with this great hope studied music 
with almost frenzied enthusiasm. The man is still in his thirties, 
handsome, powerful—hopeless. The foremost psychiatrists have 
declared that recovery to a normal condition is unthinkable. 

On the other hand,. we may say with security, that most 
of the great masters of music have had “musical minds,” but 
with their mentalities broadened and balanced in such manner 
that they have been valuable members of society. Schubert’s 
marvelous musical mind is one instance. He was an exceedingly 
simple, ingenuous man, whose great desire was to make music. 
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He was educated in the ordinary way and he was not in any 
manner unbalanced. Yet his mind was’ specifically musical. 
Those who saw him work, particularly his good friend, the fa- 
mous singer, Vogel, used to declare that his compositions were 
the result of a kind of clairvoyance. In fact, he stated that 
Schubert’s music “came forth to the world from a state of 
clairvoyance or somnambulism, without any free will upon the 
part of the composer, the forced product of a higher power 


ete? CONTR 
and inspiration. 


Charon’s Twopence 

Hercurs: First you come to a monstrous bottomless lake. 

Baccuvs: And what must I do to pass? 

Hercvues: You'll find a boat there, 

A little tiny boat, as big as that; 
And an old man that ferries you over in it, 
Receiving twopence as the usual fee. 
Baccuus: Ah, the same twopence governs everything 
Wherever it goes. 
Tus did Aristophanes, in Greece, over two thousand years 
ahs . . : “ ” 
ago, satirize money in his ludicrous comedy, “The Frogs. 
Charon, the little old ferryman to the other world, exacts his 
fee for the trip. And we all have to pay the ferryman in some 
way or another, no matter how we travel. 

In music there is now some surprise at the fees charged 
by certain teachers. These fees are usually based upon the law 
of supply and demand, precisely as are the fees of lawyers, 
engineers, surgeons and chemists. Where there is an enormous 
demand for the services of one very celebrated, and usually 
enormously suecessful man, the fees rise to mountain height. 
Charon exacts his twopence. 

It is a commonplace among ordinary teachers to say of the 
man who is getting, let us say, “Fifteen Dollars a Half Hour!” 
“Why, no teacher can give in thirty minutes, fifteen dollars’ 
worth of real instruction.” This is doubtless true of most 
lessons. Yet with some teachers at some lessons the student 
may get certain instruction and information upon which his 
whole future earnings depend. More than this, with a very 
celebrated teacher, the student buys a part of his reputation, 
part of something which the teacher has spent years in acquir- 
ing and which is very valuable to him. If he is the kind of a 
teacher who is very particular about the kind of pupils he 
accepts, this reputation has a double value. 

Let us consider Charon’s twopence from another angle. 


“We know of one famous performer whose income for many 


years has averaged over $150,000 a year. This performer 
studied almost exclusively with one famous teacher who charged 
him next to nothing for his instruction. Yet, the pupil regu- 
larly earns the interest at 5% on $3,000,000. Suppose, on the 
other hand, the pupil had paid the teacher during his study 
period the interest upon $150,000, or $7,500—about $145 a 
week. Would not any business man consider that a wonderful 
investment ? 

The able experienced teacher has something very valuable 
to give. It makes no difference whether that teacher is work- 
ing comparatively unknown in a country town or whether he 
is the famed pedagog in a world music center. He is an asset 
to the community; and all those who are sincerely and genu- 
inely interested in the betterment of man and in the success 
of the community should assist the teacher to get as much for 
his services as he possibly can. 


An Etude Hour on the Radio 

Over Station WIP, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue first Erupr Radio Hour will be conducted November 
12th, at eight P. M., Eastern Standard Time. The leading com- 
positions in this issue will be played, with comments by experts 
designed to codperate with the teacher. The Editor will give a 
very short talk on the need for a good teacher in the home. 
Mr. Preston Ware Orem,-Music Critic, will comment on Erupr 
music. From time to time our readers will thus become ac- 
quainted over the radio with our work and workers. 


Laborphobia! 


No worthy thing can exist without work. By that we 


mean that the mere matter of existence itself is dependent 
upon the hard work of some one. Those who do not work are 
eating up the work products of some other person. In music, 
however, the student can not live for one second—on the work 


of any other individual. The work must be done by the brain — 


and fingers of the student himself. 

There are some students who seem to be born with one of 
the most disagreeable of all diseases—Laborphobia. 

Laborphobia! The Fear of Work. We coined this Greek 
and Latin hybrid. We hope that the Websters and Johnsons 
of the future will give it lexicographical recognition. The 
language certainly needs it. 

The fear of work is one of the maladies most commonly 
met by music teachers. 

Work is one of the few things in life for which there is no 
possible substitute. 

Musical accomplishment is an edifice-of work built upon 
an area of talent or genius. 

You might own a priceless lot of ground at Forty-second 


Street and Broadway; but it would not pay any revenue until — 


you had built upon it a profitable structure. 

So many music students expect to collect a revenue from 
their music before they have even begun to work as they 
properly should. Every hour of practice should be an hour of 
building. You should demand of yourself that you see your 
musical structure rise before your eyes. You should not be 
content merely to serve time at the piano as though you were 
condemned by some musical court to work upon a tonal stone 
pile. fee SN io 
Make your work count; and above all things do not fear 
the grind. Once you are inoculated with the germs of Labor- 
phobia—look out! Form the habit of goig to your daily 
practice period with the keen delight that you might have 
upon opening an interesting book, anticipating a delightful 
meal, starting upon a long wished for travel tour. Not until 
one learns to love work instead of fearing it will one get the 
keenest delight out of music. 

The trouble with many music students is that they are like 
the old Tar who, when asked by the ship’s doctor how he felt, 
said, “Well, I sleeps well, and I eats well; but Doc, as soon 
as I sees a job of real work, I’m all of a tremble.” 

That thousands of students who wonder why they are not 
getting ahead have Laborphobia is obvious. The first step 
in the cure is to get right to work at once and never let up. 


Eurasian Music 


More and more we have come to realize that a very great 
deal of the music that is written at present is Eurasian in 
character. That is, it is a mixture of Occidental musical science 
and experience grafted with the time-old musical emotions of 
the Orient. Whether it be Javanese Bells of Debussy, the 
Mohammedan Wails of Rimsky-Korsakoff or the exotic clamor 
of Strawinsky, no one can deny the Orient. This hybrid art 
may be the music of the future. It may have more cosmic 
significance than we can vision. We confess we do not know. 
It is still distant from us, although all around us. It is better 
to confess our ignorance than to make a guess like the learned’ 


European scientists, who when they first heard of cotton or — 


wool growing on bushes wrote lengthy works in Latin illustrated 
by pictures of bushes bearing lambs as blossoms. 

We are not, however, without convictions. This Eurasian 
music, with its slight tinge of African jungle sounds, does not 
seem to us to have anything like the chance for permanency 
as does for instance the music of the great Bach and his dis- 
ciples. While the European races represent but a small part 
of the total population of the world, their dominance in thought 
and power is colossal, in comparison. The mixture of races 
may produce a greater race and a greater art. This is the 
sombre enigma of to-morrow. 


a 


Ime. Maria Carreras was born at Rome. Her 
ical talent manifested itself at the early age 
we. At the age of six she was awarded the 
t prize, granted in a contest conducted by the 
wicipality of Rome, carrying with it a scholar- 
‘at the Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia. The 
@ Franz Liszt heard her play and kissed the 
e girl, prophesying a great future. Thereafter 
fifteen years she studied under the direction 


USICAL INCLINATIONS in children 
manifest themselves at a very early age and 
should be watched with very great earnest- 
ness and care by parents, because real talent 

ery precious. The child’s personal inclinations are a 

1 indication of the future. In my own case, music 

uys meant more than anything else. I never played 

‘dolls because the piano meant so much more to me 

oys. My music was my play; and therefore prac- 

ever seemed to be work. When I was with Maes- 

Sgambati, I sometimes practiced as long as seven 

ight hours a day—seven or eight hours of delightful 

¢ at the keyboard. If the pupil resents practice, 

@ is either something wrong with the pupil or the 


Practicing is naturally the most important factor to- 
ds acquiring dominion of the keyboard and the pedals 
I am of opinion that it is the way one practices more 
1 the length of time one practices that obtains results. 
“ver practiced more than four hours a day with one 
wo intervals and only in particular cases longer. 
\s soon as one notices that the mind is tired out and 
5 not guide and control fully the movements of the 
ers, that is, that does not grasp clearly and definitely 
dvance the passages which the fingers should execute, 
pt practicing, as the same becomes useless and 
worse it becomes harmful. Your fingers acquire 
to speak) a divorce from the mind and this makes 
r playing mechanical, cold and soulless. 
the minds of many people, Italy is a land where 
and opera only, is the music that is appreciated. 
s is largely true of certain sections of Italy; but it 
t not be thought there is not a very large and grow- 
eult of music lovers who embrace a love for music 
t from that of the opera and of the church. This 
ar rgely due to the splendid leadership of my master, 
vanni Sgambati. He was born in Rome, May 18th, 
, and died there December 14th, 1914. He was a 
1 of Aldega, Barbieri and Natalucci. When Liszt 
le to Rome, Sgambati became his enthusiastic pupil 
isciple. 
ambati became devoted to the more modern com- 
of other countries of Europe and gave concerts 
me at which he conducted such works as the 
thoven ‘Eroica’ and the Liszt ‘Dante’ symphonies. 
yas his plan to acquaint the Italian public with obso- 
usic. Although his concerts were artistic suc- 
S, it was only with difficulty that he combatted the 
al preference for the music of the theater. Only in 
mt years has the fruit of his great efforts ripened 
wider appreciation. Richard Wagner took a great 
rest in Sgambati as a composer and found a pub- 
r in Germany for his chamber music. For many 
s he headed the piano department at the Liceo. His 
positions give him highest rank among the Italian 
posers who have devoted their special attention to 
fumental music rather than to the opera and the 
th. Sgambati was a most artistic and painstaking 
, who devoted himself to my career with an 
sstness which must ever remain a source of grati- 


Two Leading Schools 


HEN I was a child in Italy, there were virtu- 
Y ally but two schools of pianoforte playing—that 
me, dominated by Sgambati and influenced by the 
and liberal ideas of Franz Liszt, and that of Na- 
Which was dominated by Beniamino Cesi. Cesi was 
at Naples, November 6, 1845, and died there Janu- 
(0, 1907. He graduated at the Naples Conserva- 
‘under Mercadante and Papalardo. He also 
ed piano privately with Thalberg. In 1866, he be- 
professor of pianoforte playing at the Naples Con- 
orio and in 1885, at the Petrograd Conservatory. 
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An Interview with the Noted Italian Virtuoso 


MME. MARIA CARRERAS 


Biographical 


of the great Sgambati, who also conducted her 
first concert with the Rome Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, at which she played the “Concerto in G 
Minor” of her master. So successful was her 
early professional work that the famous Russian 
conductor Safonoff engaged her for a series of 
concerts in Russia with the Imperial Society of 
Music. Since that time she has toured through 
all of the European countries and through South 


There his left hand became paralyzed and he was obliged 
to return to Italy, where he spent much of his time in 
writing. He composed numerous piano pieces, songs, 
and a pianoforte method which became very popular in 
Italy. 

“His playing was characterized by great neatness, bril- 
liance, elegance and clearness of passages. These char- 
acteristics he sought in his pupils, to the exclusion of 
those broader qualities which the artist pianists of to-day 
identify with fine piano-playing. His technical methods 
were strict and severe. The hand was to be held continu- 
ally in a position parallel to the keyboard. The finger 
action was high and forced, not unlike what I am told 
was the method employed at Stuttgart in the Lebert and 
Stark School. This tended to rigidity and strain and 
it is not inconceivable that the paralysis which this 
master suffered may have resulted from the exhausting 
work that he exacted from his hands. 

“It is very fortunate that the newer school of piano- 
forte advocated by many modern masters, notably Breit- 
haupt, and developed to perfection by the incomparable 
Busoni, develops freedom from restraint and independ- 
ence in musical control. Fortunately for me, Sgambati 
was first a musician, and he concerned himself more with 
the getting of the artistic result than with excess of 
technic. It should be said, however, in justice to Cesi, 
that the piano he used was the piano of the old days 
of Pleyel and Erard, limited in tone power although so 
delicate and prompt in its action. It was a totally differ- 
ent instrument from many aspects when compared with 
the modern piano. It lacked in sonority and its action 
was extremely light. Cesi handled the piano as a solo 
instrument, Sgambati and above all, Busoni, as the in- 
strumental synthesis of the orchestra. The musical 
public has forgotten what the piano owes to the tre- 


MME, MARIA CARRERAS 
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An Italian Aspect of the Art of Pianoforte Playing 


America. Her services have been immensely in 
demand in connection with famous orchestras in 
Europe. Her first appearance in New York was 
in January, 1923, when she was received with 
very great enthusiasm by both the public and the 
critics. Since then she has toured America with 
great success. There has been in recent years a 
notable change in the Italian interest in “non-o per- 
atic” music. 


mendous genius of Franz Liszt. It was Liszt who 
synthesized in the piano the whole symphony orchestra. 
This called for an instrument of a much grander scale; 
as it was afterwards realized by the manufacturers. He 
seemed to foresee the very frontiers of the possibilities 
of the instrument. Indeed, many of his compositions are 
still so difficult that they are literally unplayable in all 
their possibilities, except by a very few virtuosi. 

“It is inconceivable how such a pianist as Liszt, who 
foresaw the development of the piano so perfectly as to 
compose works which were scarcely executable on the in- 
strument he had at his command and which are even to- 
day scarcely playable in their entire sonority and possi- 
bilities, should not have had more influence in the way a 
modern piano should be treated. Many pianists, practical- 
ly all to-day, handle the piano as an orchestra, but this is 
due more to the influence that Busoni has had on the 
pianistic world. With Liszt culminated the golden 
epoch of piano playing; with the appearance of Busoni 
another epoch began. I used to live in Berlin and was 
coaching with him when most of the greatest pianists 
(some of the older ones still living and playing to-day) 
were influenced by his amazing technic which exploited 
the instrument in all its manifold possibilites. I do not 
desire to hurt susceptibilities and consequently do not 
desire to mention names, but I can assure you that I 
have heard many a celebrity of the keyboard (I mean 
pianists even more celebrated in those days than was 
Busoni, himself,) alter their ways and embrace the Bu- 
soni ways. In my mind Busoni and Liszt were the 


‘enly pianists of whom one could unreservedly state that 


they dominated the instrument. 


“With the growth of the piano, it has become possible 
to play for much greater audiences. In the time of 
Liszt, piano recitals or concerts at which the piano was 
a solo instrument were given in halls for about six hun- 
dred or seven hundred people, even less. Now recitals 
are given also in halls for from three to five thousand 
auditors. The piano made to meet the genius of Franz 
Liszt has made this possible. This larger and grander 
instrument demands a very different technical treatment 
than that which Cesi employed with his ten books of 
exercises which were largely devoted to digital training 
as dissociated from the rest of the playing apparatus. 
No longer is piano playing a mere matter of lifting the 
fingers from the keyboard and hammering them down. 
The muscles must have more swing to them. In fact, 
the whole upper part of the body must have the supple- 
ness, ease, grace and spring that characterize the muscles 
of a great dancer. Moreover, with the playing apparatus 
in this condition, it is possible to transmit the musical 
thoughts of the brain to the fingers so that each finger 
becomes a kind of individual sub-artist painting tone with 
an immense variety of rich colors, yet controlled. In 
the old-fashioned school, of which Cesi was the expo- 
nent, the colors were missing. There might have been 
perfection of design and great accuracy, but, compared 


with the modern style, it was like comparing a colorless 
etching with a great oil painting. 
“Notwithstanding the restricted methods of Cesi, it 


must not be thought that the Conservatorio at Naples 
is not a very great school with wonderful traditions and 
splendid accomplishments, now advancing along modern 
lines. Naples is and has been one of the foremost 
centers of music of the whole world. We should not 
forget that the piano itself is the invention of an Italian, 
Bartolomeo Cristofori, 1655-1731, and that the first great 
master of the piano was the Neopolitan, Domenico Scar- 


latti, 1685-1757, ‘the father of modern pianoforte 
technic. 
“One thing, however, we learn from Cesi, and this 


is that it is not a good plan to be too much preoccupied 
with finger technic. Of course there will always be a 
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demand for technic. Certain studies, and particularly 
scales and arpeggios in very liberal quantity, will always 
be desirable, but one must not forsake attention to the 
musicianly qualities which, after all, are the highest 
test of fine pianoforte playing. 

“One may look for great things from the America of 
the future. America is turning away from the necessary 
materialism of its past. It is tired of materialism. It 
is beginning to realize the value of fantasy, poetry and 
sentiment. If this is not shown in any other way it 
is shown in the marvelous architectural aspirations in 
America’s big cities. The huge buildings often show tre- 
mendous vision, power and imagination. 


Enormous Application 

66 MERICAN students have enormous application, 

but they still need more poetry. They must 
divine the wonderful art of conveying impressions. It is 
one thing to feel a thing yourself and quite another thing 
to make others feel the same emotions. Concert-goers 
go to concerts to receive impressions; memories that 
they can carry away with them. It is all very well to 
dream, but you must learn how to make others dream 
with you. The Italians have this gift in a remarkable 
degree, but they lack the American power of application. 
If this power of application and concentration to hard, 
earnest study could be brought to some of the great 
Italian native musical centers and combined with the 
inherent genius of the Italian students, Italy would fill 
the world with pianists. Italy is the land of singing 
because, on the whole, singing does not begin to require 
the enormous application which must be bestowed upon 
fine piano-playing. It is for this reason that Italy has 
produced so many immortal singers and so few eminent 
pianists. Busoni is her great outstanding genius. Sgam- 
bati, fine pianist that he was, is more renowned as a 
composer, as is Ottorino Respighi (born at Bologna, 
July 9, 1879). Giuseppe Martucci (born 1856, died 1909) 
was well known in his day as a pianist but better known 
as a conductor and as the pioneer of Liszt and Wagner 
music in Italy. As a composer his music is largely in 
German style, while that of the brilliant younger Italian 
composer pianist, Alfredo Casella (born Turin, in 1883), 
is more in the French style, owing to his French 
education. 

“Interest in piano playing in Italy is growing con- 
tinually, and it is not unlikely that there will return 
to the fatherland of the piano greater laurels in the 
future than in the past. Italy is welcoming the great 
masters of the instrument as it welcomed Franz Liszt, 
and it is sending accomplished masters of the instrument 
to other lands as teachers.” 


Self-Help Questions on Mme. Carreras’ Conference 
When does practice become worthless? 
. Who was Giovanni Sgambati? 
What were the two schools of pianoforte technic 
in Italy? 

4. Who was Benitamino Cesi? 

5. Who is called the father of modern pianoforte 
technic? 
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Try Praise 


By Mrs. Walter Simmons 


THE average piano teacher’s class has one or more 
backward or lazy pupils who apparently lack pride in 
the grade of work brought up to their teacher. 

After exhausting every possible means for inspira- 
tion, the writer succeeded wonderfully with some by 
using extreme measures of encouragement—“praise,” to 
be exact. There are pupils, for whom one has to draw 
on. one’s own imagination considerably in finding some- 
thing to praise; but a girl who cou'd not play C scale 
perfectly a few months ago, now plays every major and 
most minor scales nicely, since her teacher begged for- 
giveness of her own conscience, and told the girl her 
scales were becoming smooth and lovely! Now her scales 
are her pride. 

-A child does not like to occasion disappointment in 
one who regards her well. Another pupil brings up 
splendid memory work, because her teacher assures her 
that she has never overestimated her, and feels certain 
that such and such can be brought up perfectly by the 
next lesson. . Needless to say, the amount of work as- 
signed is brought up most satisfactorily. 

Give your conscience a nap while you try “praising” 
the lazy pupil! 


“Through the intelligent, tactful presentation 
of good music in a setting of interesting informa- 
tion attractively presented, the way is open for 
making ours a nation of music lovers.” 

—J. Lawrence Erp. 


Four Charming Pupils’ Recitals 


By Eleanor Brigham 


PROGRAM nv, 
A Program of Dance Music 


THERE is scarcely any audience to whom this title will 
not appeal, and the program is indeed a singularly happy 
one. A folder program with a cut of dancing children 
in the center is effective; then inside on the left-hand 
page should follow the descriptive notes of the dances, 
and on the right-hand the program. By omitting one or 
two of the duplicate dances, as pianoforte solos, an old 
English dance could be added to the program and danced 
by eight or sixteen pupils. The costumes for the dance 
are very simple: the dresses for the girls being plain 
little gingham or chambray ones, and the boys to have 
overalls and colored shirts. Combine with the dancing 
teacher in giving this program and see that her name is 
well placed on the program. If a folk dance seems too 
complicated, have a minuet or a waltz. The program 
will be entertaining in itself if no other opportunities 
for students other than as soloists are necessary. 


Morris Dance F, P. ATHERTON 


A fine rhythmic duet for two advanced pupils. 
It has a few difficulties in triple and double time, 
but they are not too hard to overcome with prac- 
tice, and the result is entertaining. 


Menuetto. 11: (Bo Minor sarc optctnalereaanailehstele rete . SCHUBERT 


This familiar Menuetto has the charm that comes 
in all this composer's work and in this edition is 
amply supplied with notes in regard to its per- 
formance. 


Poccating Caprice «2.0. sees s aueterys eel G. N. BENSon 


The first theme is written in fluent sixteenth 
notes, the second with a left-hand melody with 
sixteenth-note accompaniment, and the third with 
sustained notes in both hands. An excellent study 
and a pleasant recreation. 


Dance Bizarre soasdu ale Os RONTAINE 


A bright composition with fine opportunities for 
big hands, although it contains nothing that the 
average hand cannot play. 


Our First Walid» dex cncces Araceae T. F. ZIMMERMAN 
An easy piece which is tuneful and well con- 
structed. 
Courtly Dance .......- ia jedsa eateie eee G, D. Martin 
A tuneful dance with splendid practice in triple 
time. 
A Gay Little Dance..... ie SE vee afte aheie E. L. AsHForD 


A jolly composition which sounds much harder 
_ than it is to play. 
La Chasse aux Gazelles (Galop)........--- A. CALVINI 
A lively duet which is full of life and is pleas- 
ing to pupils because of its brilliancy. 
Tordntella,<. sees ates Skene eae .E, PoLprnt 
Clear finger work with small reaches makes this 
dance good material for teaching. 
Valse Episode 


A fine pedal study which contains much material 
in short arpeggi, clean chords, fluent runs and 
rhythm. 


Gavotte meee . .SAPELLNIKOFF 


A splendid composition which must be played by 
@ pupil with a large band. and by one whose chord 
grasps are clean-cut, so that the staccato will be 
effective. 


Petit: Menuetine ss sa vsiiioesente seeeeeee» KOPYLOW 


A very neat composition with tie study as an es- 
sential part and with a lovely little melody. 


How Jenny Dances....... adaisea ters ... KoPyLow 


A merry dance which is great fun to play but 
necessitates good scale work and clean grace notes. 


H1p-Scop Schottische.».«. «-.ceeess see deene DAM: GEIBEE 


A happy dance with simple notes and no peculiar 
difficulties. 


Thinkiof Me (Waltzinaadsee neue cen erceree H. NeEcKE 


A graceful piece well fitted for the little hands 
of a beginner’s first year. 
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Miatusnhar is. ih iva chan bevak ue octs oon ele 


A Polish dance in mazurka form, which needs 
pupil whose hands are firm and whose sense ot 
rhythm and accent are well developed. 


Minuet a VAntique...... Lats ere «00 SNA DE 2 
An arrangement of this famous minuet for twe 
pianofortes. q 


If substitutions for any of the selections given, | 
additions to the list are wanted, any of the follo 
will be effective: mat 


VGUSCTHCS. ais otiainte) Me oo aid bleyecee s o-aue ale elena eee eign aa 
Minuet from Military Symphony............--- 
Second Valse 
Minuet Badin 2 ,...00n 2 ssw elven ee ee ee Oem 
Scene de Ballet ....... cee ls spe Ce 
Maszsurque Caracteristique .............J. F. FRY 
Sarabande ...... 
Concert Polonaise .....«...< 
Hungarian Dance ...0..6.. 
Callizhoe Dance’. hans ae sen ge ee 
Mazourka di Ballet...sss..0s.s-e00s ...F. P. ATHe 
Mazurka in E Flat...... HAO ctor c 
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Descriptlve Notes About the Dances 


Morris Dance. An old-fashioned English dance 
time of Henry IV. It was usually danced in coup! 
festal occasions and was really a pageant. The 
of the dancers were ornamented around the ank 
knees and the wrists with different sized bells. 
‘Days were often celebrated by this dance, and among 
many characters were a Lady of May, a Fool, a 
and sometimes a Hobby Horse, four Whifflers, a D: 
and various other. fascinating figures. 
~ Minuet. A dance of French origin. The name 
rived from the French ‘minw’ (small), and refers 
short steps of the dance. The minuet was danced 
coronation of King George III, of England, and we 
that time at its height of popularity. ; 

Caprice. Another French dance of the period fol 
ing soon after the minuet. 

Dance Bizarre. A dance full of the eccentricities 
its name implies. om 

Waltz. The waltz was first heard of in Bohemi 
the eighteenth century, but is said to be of German or 

Galop. A very quick-spirited dance of German ot 
which was introduced to France in the early nine 
century and took root very soon. ( 

Tarantella. A dance of Southern Italy. The m 
of six-eight time, and played at a continually inc: 
speed. It is danced by two people who often ple 
tanets and tambourines as they dance. 

Gavotte. A French dance. It is in moderately 
rhythm, written in two parts, both of which are 
repeated. The second part is of the more quiet chay 

Schottische. A Scotch dance which is not unlii 
polka and galop, but a bit slower. It was first dance 
England in 1848, 3 

Mazurka, A national Polish dance first known in 
sixteenth century. It is danced by four or eight 
and is remarkable for its variety of figures a 
peculiar steps necessary to its performance. ‘ 

Pupils should feel that a recital is going to be a f 
ure to the audience as well as to themselves. If 
they realize that a program is to be some artistic 
rangement of good compositions in which it is 
privilege to do their share—whatever it may be 
foolish, frightened nerves will disappear. a 

Why not make a program different from tho: 
have already given, and keep your audience expe 
something new and entertaining each year? ; 


Contemporary Musical Comments 


“A good many of the experimenters in modern music 
seem to me to be headed down blind alleys. They seem 
to be walking sideways. There is no convincing impres- 
sion of progress or development in what they are doing.” 

—Bruno WatteEr, 


“We are in the midst of a vital and important musical 
development and it is important that’ we be conscious of 
it. Significant of the musical development in this coun- 
try is the fact that the smaller towns now demand the 
same program as New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 
In fact, the same program is successful anywhere.” 

—OLcA SAMAROFF, 


“T should like no child to take piano lessons till 
sung for some years, and thereby developed its 
instincts, for piano-playing is by no means a sure n 
of developing them. It lacks the intimacy of sit 
and the technical side of playing demands so much « 
child’s attention that often it hardly hears the 1 
at all”’—Sir Dan Goprrey. 


“The jazz opera cannot be entirely jazz. Jazz i 
grateful music for the voice. It is easy to dance t 
difficult to sing. In it the words seldom matte 
tune seldom matters. It is the rhythm which mal. 
A whole opera in that vein would be inconceiva 

—GeEorGE GER 


HEN the Editor of Tue Erunr suggested the 
subject of this article, he coupled it with 
the advice that examples from the biographies 
of various noted musicians be cited. Al- 
mention can and shall be made of a few in- 
ng and instructive instances, it is nevertheless a 
‘fous fact that but little mention is found in the printed 
ts of the lives of great musicians, of long, pa- 
it hours spent in practice and study, for many years 
we they arrived at success, and, in most cases, for 
7 years after that. And yet, is the fact “curious,” 
all? Suppose a young reporter to be assigned 
mite up an account of some gentleman prominent in 
society; would he not be laughed at for his trou- 
if he should take pains to ascertain and tell the 
that the gentleman bathed and shaved regu- 
‘and invariably changed his collar when it was 
1 Such things are of course taken for granted and 
‘o form a topic of conversation in polite society; 
yh perhaps they might appear novel and interesting 
a Congo savage. i 

‘0 a musican, or to any person well versed in music, 
ligging and plodding incident to acquiring and re- 
ig the consummate skill of an artist is such a com- 
lace that one would scarcely think of boasting about 
imself or remarking it in the case of another. Nor 
digging and plodding confined to one’s student 
In Great Pianists on Piano Playing, several of the 
ts interviewed by the author spoke of the labor of 
ing up their technic by constant practice, as a heavy 
en, but as the price they must pay if they would not 
behind in their art. 

mere extending of one’s repertoire with new 
es, is in itself a serious task. A mature artist will 
letimes study on a new concerto for a year or more 
re feeling that it is perfectly mastered and ready to 
fuce in public. Nor is the case otherwise with com- 
ts. Beethoven kept manuscript note-books in which 
otted down musical themes as they occurred to him, 
he was continually overhauling and improving them 
‘fo the time when they were used as parts of com- 
d compositions. Brahms used to keep up his mental 
(nic by working exercises in counterpoint, canon and 
ue, in the intervals between real creative work. Mo- 
-and Schubert did neither of these things, but they 


Both of them possibly wrote an unnecessarily large 
r of works—over a thousand in each case—many of 
ch are now of little interest. Would it not have been 
‘er, you ask, if they had written only their best works, 
left the rest unwritten? Yes, undoubtedly, had it 
possible; but quantity, in their case, helped quality. 
[they rested their pens waiting for some wonderful 
ration, they would have lacked that consummate 
d skill to express their musical ideas. That ease 
’ kill came from tremendous grinding routine. 


Classical Examples 
boy Handel, practicing in an attic room on a 
‘mb spinet,” hoping to escape the notice of his father 
was opposed to music; the boy Bach, stealing down 
(8 in the moonlight to make copies of some much- 
d music which had been withheld from him by his 
h grown-up brother; Schumann, in his college days 
ing to become a professional pianist, and endeavor- 
make up for the deficiencies in earlier practice by 
t superhuman feats of application and (unwise) 
luity, injuring his hand at last so that he could not 
at all, but confining himself to composition and to 
i musical criticism and essays; Grieg, while a 
I-boy, intentionally getting his clothes wet on a 
r day so that he would get sent home from school 
lanned to practice on the piano when he got home) ; 
on the results. 
ng Wagner, ambitious to compose for orchestra, 
orchestral composition throwing the players into 
laughter because, as he himself enjoyed telling 
er years, he had written such an absurdly tasteless 
for the drums, young Dvorak making a still more 
d failure in a piece written for a small orchestra 
native village (only his trouble was with the brass 
iments, having his transpositions wrong)—both of 
men lived to be among the greatest masters of 
stration the world has ever seen, thanks to their 
juerable grit and steady hard work. 
t, the pianist, and Sphor and Paganini, violinists, 
« 
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BY EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


How Work Solves Many Student Problems 


often practiced nine hours a day, in their youth. Liszt 
suffered a serious break down in health, from which he 
slowly recovered; Paganini, except for his being the 
greatest violin player (from a technical point of view) 
that had ever lived, was a rather ignorant, worthless 
fellow; Sphor, having a constitution of iron, was able to 
stand it, and became not only one of the greatest of 
violinists and composers but also a man of culture and 
learning. 


Safe and Sane Habits 


All these examples, while interesting, are somewhat 
abnormal; most of them are scarcely safe to imitate, for 
obvious reasons. What then is a safe and sane allotment 
of practice for one who would become a musician? 
Opinions differ, but personally I would say about four 
hours’ daily practice on one’s instrument and two hours 
spent in study of Harmony and its allied branches, such 
as Musical History, Biography and Musical Form. The 
principal period of practice should be early in the day, 
but after rather than before breakfast followed by an- 
other beginning about three o’clock. This, of course, is 
for those who are devoting their entire energy to music- 
study. For children who are in school, or young people 
who are at work, much may be accomplished with one 
hour a day, provided they really practice faithfully and 
efficiently, and do not simply “go through the motions” 
and watch the clock. But above all things, it must be 
regular—not broken into by visitors or various outside 
avocations. Also, it must be done at a time of day 
when the body and brain are not weary. I once happened 
to be at the home of one of my pupils in the evening, 
some social occasion with his parents. The lad was not 
there, but came in about ten o’clock, from a boy-choir 
rehearsal. Through the day he had attended school as 
usual, but from four to six had been taking part in some 
rather strenuous Boy Scout doings. After supper, be- 
fore rehearsal, he had given one of his school lessons 
“a lick and a promise,” and then had hurried off. His 
eyes were already drooping half-shut, and the logical 
thing was for him to go right to bed. What was my 
surprise to hear his mother say—‘Now William, go and 
do your practicing and then off to bed!” Now prac- 
tice done under such conditions is absolutely worthless. 
To receive proper benefit from it, the brain must be clear 
and the muscles not previously wearied. In this it differs 
entirely from performing a task of manual labor. If 
one has to shovel snow, for instance, or pile up bricks, 
no matter whether the person feels tired or rested, if 
only stays on the job, sooner or later the snow will get 
shoveled or the bricks will get piled; but, to get the 
benefit of practicing, it is not sufficient merely to play 
over certain exercises or pieces for a certain length of 
time. Practice, if efficient, means doing something to 
one’s own brain and muscles which causes them to store 
up certain impressions and acquire certain habits, and 
this absolutely cannot be done unless they are in a proper 
state to respond normally. 

I am not ready to accuse the children and young people 
of this generation of being lazy. The reverse is true; but 
the trouble is that they have too many varied interests 
and distractions, many of which did not exist in former 
years. Some of these are, in themselves, so good that 
to complain of them would call down an avalanche of 
criticism on my head; yet if one would excell in any 
art, he must learn to set his face like iron against all 
unnecessary activities that waste his time. Children have 
not the judgment to plan for themselves in such matters 
—their parents should take thought for them. 


Guidance of Parents 


I once met a young man barely out of high school, 
who had been studying violin for a year or so with a 
distinguished teacher in a neighboring city, and who had 
recently surprised everybody by obtaining a_ position 
among the first violins of a first-class professional Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and this solely on his own merits, with- 
oat any recommendation from his teacher or other out- 
side influence. As it happens in countless instances that 
earlier and comparatively unknown teachers who have 
laid the solid foundation fail to receive the recognition 
due, and especially as his studies under this last teacher 
had been so brief, I was interested to make inquiries as 
to where he had received his elementary instruction. To 
my astonishment, two teachers were named (and no 
others), one of whom I knew to be of very limited at- 
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Digging and Plodding in Music 


tainments, although faithful, the other, more showy, but 
scandalously superficial and unconscientious. 

Not satisfied with the result of my inquiries, I inter- 
viewed the young man’s parents. “Which one of his 
early tedchers,” asked I, “do you think chiefly deserves 
credit for helping your son lay a good foundation in his 
musical studies?” 

“I think I ought to claim that credit myself,” replied 
his mother. “When he was a beginner, eight years old, 
I used to sit by him and see that he practiced his lesson 
faithfully. If there was anything he did not understand 
about it, I made him ask his teacher and bring me back 
word of explanation. At first I had him practice half 
an hour a day; by the end of the first year or so he 
had acquired the habit, and I did not have to oversee 
him. By that time he practiced an hour a day. When 
he grew older, we increased it to two hours, as he ap- 
peared to show real talent and liking for it.” 

“But we do not think,” broke in his father, “that he 
would have learned much from either Miss F. or Mr. 
G. if his mother had not taught him how to practice.” 

The lady was absolutely right. Later on, I discovered 
that also the young man’s father had exercised a re- 
markably beneficial side-influence. Although engaged in 
business of a most prosaic sort (and successful in it), 
he was a man of scholarly tastes, a collector of rare 
books, and had taught his son the habit of research, the 
use of works of reference, and the holding of ideals of 
accuracy and thoroughness. He had also impressed on 
him successfully the fact that it is both possible and 
best to acquire the habit of hard work and concentrated 
attention on the task in hand. That habit once acquired, 
it no longer becomes a daily struggle of the will against 
laziness or outside distractions, but actually a mild form 
of pleasure—like eating one’s regular meals. 

The above account is actual fact; but I fear it would 
be hard to find many such instances here in America, as 
the case is exceptional—more’s the pity. Such cases are 
less uncommon in Europe. 


Increasing Technical Demands of Modern Music 


If it was necessary in the days of the Old Masters 
to go through with great digging and plodding in order 
to become a competent player, it is doubly so now; and 
the worst of it is that “the end is not yet.’ Were it 
not that modern methods of teaching are greatly im- 
proved, it would be impossible for more than a very 
limited few ever to acquire skill enough to meet the 
present demands upon even the better sort of amateur 
players. A century ago, when Beethoven was employed 
on some occasions by Thompson, a British publisher, to 
arrange accompaniments for some Scotch songs, he 
besought Beethoven to avoid strictly that combination 
of rhythm known as “three against two,’ because no 
amateur could play it! Nowadays that is taught in the 
regular routine by all teachers worthy the name, and suc- 
cessfully acquired by their pupils without any particular 
excitement. Some fifty years later, when Liszt wrote his 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, there was scarcely any one who 
could play them except himself and his own little group 
of highly advanced pupils. Nowadays I have several 
times had pupils, school-girls of say sixteen, ask me to 
teach them the Second Rhapsody, or the Sixth Rhapsody, 
and when I demurred on the ground of it being as yet 
too difficult for them they bought copies and worked 
clandestinely until they were able to wade through after 
a fashion. The older classical music is made up of a 
certain fund of musical material—large, it is true, yet 
in a certain sense limited. There are “triads” that can 
be formed on each degree of the scale; also “chords of 
the seventh’; arpeggios and various accompaniment fig- 
ures derived from these; major, minor and chromatic 
scales; then the devices of “suspension” and “anticipa- 
tion’; also the “organ-point” (stationary tone in the 
bass). If one grew familiar with all these (even if one 
had not studied harmony, and did not know them by 
name), nothing could be found in music which was 
wholly strange. But to-day such composers as Debussy, 
Ravel and Scriabin use strange and baffling combina- 
tions of tones which do not fall into the category of 
any of the old recognized chords. They even use new 
and strange scales such as the whole-tone scale and 
others for which the old standard courses of music study 
give one no preparation. 

Pianists of the present day who would be abreast of 
the times must learn all that their forefathers did and 
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then a great deal besides. Nor is the case otherwise 
with the violin technic. The concertos of Rode, Viott1 
and Kreutzer were once the great show-pieces of the 
greatest virtuosos. Now (with the exception of Viotti s 
wenty-second, which is still occasionally heard in con- 
certs), they are used merely as valuable studies to in- 
troduce advanced students to the “grand” style in per- 
formance. The orchestral parts for first violin—nay, 
even second violin and viola—in Tschaikowski’s_sym- 
phonies (to name only one instance) are more difficult 
than the soloist’s part in these old concertos; while Wag- 
ner’s orchestral parts are often incomparably more diffi- 
cult, and those of Richard Strauss demand the highest 
virtuosoship in technic, from each and every player. F 

The writer was present in the orchestra at a certain 
concert where one of the leading solo violinists of to-day 
played Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccio. 
It is really a difficult and brilliant piece, and he played 
it faultlessly; yet the orchestral violinists failed to be 
specially impressed. “That stuff is easy,” said one of them, 
speaking to another. “If he wants to show us what he 
can do, I’d like to hear him play through this without a 
mistake,” and he pointed to the first violin part of Rich- 
ard’ Strauss’ symphonic poem Don Juan, which lay on 
the desks, being part of the same concert program, and 
which had to be mastered by all the sixteen first-violin- 
ists with only a beggarly four rehearsals, while the solo 
artist without doubt had studied the Saint-Saens num- 
ber at least a year before he presumed to perform it in 
public for the first time. 

I give this incident merely to illustrate the point that 
the technic which belonged solely to the virtuoso of for- 
mer days, is now expected of all high-grade professional 
players and no longer excites any great surprise even in 
a well-gifted amateur. This makes it doubly necessary 
for all earnest and ambitious students of. music to ac- 
quire early the great and indispensable habit of digging 
and plodding. 


A Counting Contest 


By Arvilla H. Wade 


Many piano students, especially the young ones, dis- 
like counting. Often the spirit of the lesson is spoiled 
by the constant nagging of the teacher to get the pupil 
to count aloud during the lesson. It is evident that such a 
student does not count while practicing. 

I found a counting contest created great interest and 
brought about splendid results. A cardboard chart with 
the name of each student and space for marking each 
week was hung in a place to attract the attention of 
students while waiting. 

The idea of the contest was to form a habit of count- 
ing aloud; so a mark was placed after the pupil’s name 
each time he had to be told to count. A naught after 
the pupil’s name proved to be a great joy to him. He 
soon found, however, that if he was to remember to 
count at the lesson, that it was necessary to count while 
practicing away from the lesson. If the counts were 
not spoken clearly and distinctly, a mark was added 
to the others. An inexpensive prize, given at the end 
of each month to the pupil having the fewest marks 
after his name, helped to intensify the interest. A new 
start was made each month, so that those who had many 
marks against their names might be encouraged to try 
harder the next month. 


Class Lessons and Accenting 


By La Von Edsell Kirby 


Every child likes a clapping game, and nothing de- 
velops a sense of regular accent any better than clapping 
the hands. The teacher may use a familiar rhyme from 
some beginners’ book as: 

There | once was a| girl named Se-|re-na ¥| XX 
Who | played on an| old con-cer- | tina ¥|¥% xX 
Its | whee-zy old | tone 

Made the | fam-i-ly | groan 

But it | did not dis- | turb Miss Se-|re-na ¥] XxX 

Repeat the rhyme to the class, stressing the first word 
in every measure. Let the class discover what the time 
signature should be. Some child will soon say %. Then 
ask if the verse begins on the first beat of the measure: 
and they will discover that the first word is an off-beat 
left over from the last measure of the last line. 

Call attention to the rests, or breath the voice takes, 
while the hands continue clapping. Have the class repeat 
the rhyme clapping loudly on the first beat of the measure 
and softly on the last two beats. 

The children will bring original rhymes to the class 
if the teacher suggests it and, they will be glad to play 
teacher and explain their rhyme and question the class, 


Writing Harmony Exercises ; 


By Dr. Annie Patterson | 


Tue study of Harmony, even of an elementary kind, 
is so essential for the serious music-student that there 
are few, especially among those who qualify in organ 


or pianoforte playing, who do not aspire to know some- , 


thing of the subject. Within recent years, as most 
musicians know, what is called “Modernism” in music 
has, more or less, thrown the old classical rules ¢f har- 
monic writing overboard. Yet since, to qualify for any 
athletic sport, there are preliminary exercises which 
need cultivation; so, in subjects like the combining of 
chords, as the linking of melodies (the art of counter- 
point), there is required the patient learning and prac- 
tice of even the strictest rules in order at least to 
attain to some mastership in altering or breaking them 
to attain to some special coloring in the music-picture. 

The most confirmed harmonic innovator of the day 
willingly confesses his obligation to J. S. Bach, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Even if the smooth and sugary har- 
monies of Mendelssohn have gone out of fashion (with 
some, though not with all), the delicious chromatic cas- 
cades of Chopin, faithful enough to old traditions, still 
hold their own for beauty and appeal, even with the 
greatest “Sonorist” of them all. 

Harmony, then, needs to be studied, from the genus of 
the “Common Chord” upwards, through all the species 
of superimposed triads, inverted and otherwise, until all 
possible metamorphoses of the combined sounds are 
familiar to the ear. The first step in this study is, with- 
out doubt, an attempt to put musical sounds to paper; 
so we will now consider briefly how this may be done 
as neatly and correctly as possible. The general untidi- 
ness and careless scrawling which passes for musical 
manuscript might go to show that much has to be 
learned, even by the expert composer, in the matter of 
making legible “copy.” An.old music-master of the 
present writer used laughingly to say that many girl- 
students of his harmony class might as well have been 


The Private Box 


By Vecchio Maestro 


SHOULD a music teacher bob her hair? Momentous 
question. Why, not? Liszt, Rubinstein and Paderew- 
ski did. But male ivory polishers have given it up. Per- 
haps they are like the young man about town who said 
that he had given up cigarette smoking because “it is so 
durned effeminate.” 


The hankering for descriptive music dies hard. Rach- 
maninoff did all piano-kind untold injury when he per- 
sistently refused to hitch a story on to his great Prelude. 
Every girl who bangs out the initial “Boomb, Bomb, 
Boomb,” likes to imagine herself as Katherine the Great, 
keeping step with. the tolling of the Kremlin. 


A food doctor recently exhumed the o!d theory that 
we are made up largely of the food we choose to eat. 
Certainly, a brick house is made of bricks and a stone 
house is made of stones. A musician is made up men- 
tally very largely of the music he chooses to play. If 
you have a jazz job, look out. Balance it with a diet 
of the classics or you will soon have a jazz brain. 


Some teachers scoff at scales. Their playing usually 
reveals this. Nine-tenths of “the great technics” of the 
world are to be found chiefly at the top of a very tall 
ladder of scales and the like. 


Thinking and doing are two very different things. All 
the musical ambition in the world is as flat as a pancake 
unless it fires you to practical action. ‘‘What he greatly 
thought he nobly dared,’ sang Homer. 


Dowt bore your fellow musicians. Musicians often 
have a surfeit of the other fellow’s music. We know of 
a famous cornet player who resigned his position in a 
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’ too, should come directly above the lower harm 


.them over on the piano. 


_ Saw a month ago, 


writing their exercises with a crochet-crook or a 
ting-needle as with a pen, so little did their s 
attempt to make “‘crotchet” or quaver strokes an 
go in the way they ought to go. ' 
’ Blocking out the writing for four voices (S. A, T. 
on two staves (treble and bass), the best plan is 
up (on the right side) the tails of notes for the sop 
and tenor voices, and to turn down (on the left 
those for the alto and bass parts. Again, crotch 
quaver heads nced not have the dimension of a pin 
nor yet the indistinct blot-mark that cannot clea 
allocated either to space or line. Lines (from 
and for bars) should, moreover, be straight; not 
gling all over the stave. The upper part of the 


the whole chord needing to occupy a straight (pe 
dicular) position as regards the stave-lines. 
Writing in pencil is to be avoided save for r 
work; the teacher’s eyes should be considered. a 
It requires some practice to make treble and bass 
nicely. They should’ be done as closely as possib 
the printed model. Sharps, flats and naturals also s! 
be neatly written, not scribbled in a tipsy kind of 
as if they were like flies in honey. A little ca 
thought will go a long way in turning out a good 
ble manuscript; and it is well worth while. q 
Harmony exercises should, as a rule, be written 2 
from the keyboard. But, once the chords are do 
cording to rule, there can be no harm—in fact, qt 
reverse—in ,checking the sound they convey by 
Despite old Bach’s s1 
the “harpsichord knights” (who composed at the 
board), ‘the actual sownd, mentally seen rather | 
heard when-merely looking at the score, is very hel 
to the harmony student, were it even to confirm the 1 
tal impression. 


i 


band because the fellow on the stand behind him “p 
in his ears,” to show off. Don't show off before 1 
cians unless they insist upon it. ; 


Asking questions is a habit every progressive 
lover should never lose. 


How much do you really, honestly know about m 
Find the frontiers of your musical knowledge ane 
to push out further every day of your life. Pl 
it this way: “It is better to be unborn than un 
for ignorance is the root of misfortune.” 


Find the reason for the greatness of all the ma 
If you say that you don’t like Schubert, or Webe 
Mozart, you are tacitly admitting that you have o1 
superficial knowledge of the works of these n 
Get their works in a cheap edition and make a stu 
them. Most of the musicians I know have never fr 
gotten a comprehensive knowledge of the works of 
than a very few masters. 

Bettina is taking music lessons. She is in the m 
of the third grade of the Standard Graded Course 
having a thrilling and delightful time with it. E 
is our colored maid who practices by permission o 
up-stairs piano when the family is out and her we 
done. Seventy-five years ago few negroes could 
dreamt of such an opportunity. Now, many o: 
white sisters invest their spending money in movin 
tures which leave sky-rocket impressions on their 
and brains and sometimes ulcers in the soul. | 
more to be praised? Bettina, making a permane 
vestment im musical education or her white sisters 
would find it difficult even to name the picture: 


in playing and in piano of Ernst Heuser. 


senthal, Leschetizky, Rheinberger and others. 


T IS ONE of the most remarkable features of mu- 
sical composition that the great masters of it have 
been drawn, in the majority of instances, from the 
humbler ranks of society and that many of them 
fe spent their existences romantically, if uncomfort- 
y, in a condition of semi-starvation. The pre-emi- 
ice of the poor and the lowly in the field of musical 
ation has been so general that the average concert- 
sr would regard with surprise, and almost certainly 
h distrust, a symphony by a marquis or an overture 
a millionaire. Yet there has been remarkable music 
itten by composers who never have had to worry 
put their balances at the bank and who have practiced 
for love and not for money. . 
sketching an account of amateur composition it is 
altogether easy to decide where to make a chronolog- 
beginning, or even to decide definitely what an 
ateur really is! It would be possible to start the list 
upper-class composers with Nero, who certainly made 
isic and who is said to have been inspired to a great 
rst of inspiration by the burning of Rome in A. D. 64 
i calamity he not only was believed to.have originated, 
t which—if Suetonius and other historians are to be 
ieved—he accompanied on the cithara. But it would 
ircely be profitable to drag the ancients into this dis- 
ssion. Neither will there be space in which to con- 
a the artistic exploits of the kingly and princely 
ubadours of the XIIth and XIIIth centuries, although 
se representatives of musical composition pro- 
ced work much fresher and more vital than that cre- 
d by the monks, who were the official composers of 
2 age. 
[t will be convenient to begin a survey of amateur 
mposers by taking the sixteenth century as a starting 
int. Not least among the writers of music who sat in 
2 high places was Henry VIII of England. That 
ughty monarch has been regarded with considerable 
approval because his inclination towards matrimony 
t only caused him to accumulate six wives but to chop 
f the heads of two of them. If there was a brutal and 
rannical side to Henry, there was also a tender and 
ic side, and it was that which flowered into music. 
: king had been excellently trained in music and he 
ticed it assiduously, not only by composing but by 
aying on a yariety of instruments and by singing. 
en one of the ambassadors sent bythe Doge of 
ice to Henry VIII, in 1515, reported on his mission, 
described the king as “so gifted and adorned with 
ental accomplishments of every sort that we believe 
to have few equals in the world. He speaks Eng- 
, French and Latin, understands Italian well, plays 
ost every instrument and composes fairly.’ And 
en, after the ambassadors had been banqueted at 
eenwich, they were taken through the king’s palace, 
y were shown large numbers of virginals, recorders, 
ps and other instruments and the secretary of the 
bassy played on one of them so well that it was re- 
rked by one of Henry’s courtiers that he was certain 
t the king would like to hear him, for his (the cour- 
*s) master “practiced day and night.” 
Ithough the Doge’s ambassador declared that Henry 
II composed “fairly,” it is certain that he failed to do 
fullest justice to that monarch’s accomplishments as 
tor. Henry’s music is still occasionally heard even 
and his song Pastime With Good Company shows 
little ability from the standpoint of XI Vth century 
nic, and no ‘little imagination and melodic charm. 
British Museum contains in its library eighteen 
sitions with words by Henry and fifteen without. 


Felix Borowski, born at Burton (Westmoreland), England, was edu- 
ed first by private teachers in London, later at the Cologne Conserva- 
mm, where he was a pupil of Jensen in composition, of Georg Japha in 


Began his career by teaching in Aberdeen, Scotland, but in 1894 re- 
ned to London. His Russian Sonata for piano, published in 1896, at- 
cted considerable attention and won strong commtendation from Grieg, 
The growing reputation 
Borowski led, in 1897, to an offer from Dr. Ziegfeld, of Chicago, to come 
America as head of the composition department of the Chicago Musical 
lege. Borowski accepted this position and remained a member of the 
ulty of the institution until 1916, when he became its president upon the 
wement of Dr. Ziegfeld. He resigned that position in July of this year 
1 is now teaching privately in Chicago. In addition to his work as a com- 
ser and teacher, Borowski has been active in the literary field of music. 


Amateur Composers 


By the Eminent Composer, Teacher and Critic 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


Monitor.” 
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He has been music critic for the “Chicago Evening Post” and the “Chicago 
Herald” and is now Chicago reviewer of music for the “Christian Science 
Since 1908 he has been the writer of the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra program books. 


genre. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


These include two masses and an anthem which, entitled 
O Lord, The Maker Of All Things, was regarded by 
the historian Burney as being so advanced in style that he 
was disinclined to credit its composition to the king. 


The Virgin Queen 
ENRY VIII’S daughter, Queen Elizabeth, of glori- 
ous memory, also was an amateur in music, al- 
though there is no record of her accomplishments as a 
composer. Some verses published in 1573 thus referred 
to her: 


“The Queen, the glory of our age and isle, 
With royal favor bids this science smile; 
Nor hears she only others’ labored lays, 
But, artist-like, herself both sings and plays.” 


The royal amateurs of England did not, however, have 
things altogether their own way. Jodo IV King of Por- 
tugal, a contemporary of Henry VIII, rivalled the latter 
in his love for music as well as in his ability to interpret 
and to write it. His compositions included a number 
of motets and other forms of church music and Joao 
was active asa musical litterateur, as, for instance, in 
his “Defense of Modern Music,” in which he contested 
the opinion of Bishop Cyrillo Franco, that music should 
be banished from the services of the church. Nor should 
there be forgotten the magnificent musical library which 
the king collected and which unluckily was totally de- 
stroyed- in the great earthquake which visited Lisbon, in 
1755, 

The XVIIth century saw the rise of dramatic music in 
Italy and the development of instrumental art. The ma- 


Borowski’s compositions for orchestra include Elegie Symphonique, 
“Peintures,’ “Le Printemps Passionné,” “Youth,” “Ecce Homo,” Concerto 
for piano and orchestra, Allegro de Concert for organ and orchestra, and 
many others. He has written three sonatas and a suite for organ. In spite 
of his works in the large forms, it is probable that, as in the case of many 
other composers, Borowski owes his reputation largely to the little pieces 
which have come from his pen. i 
popular with performers on that instrument, and there are but few piano 
teachers who have not made use of his “Valsette’ and other pieces in that 
Our readers will find one of Mr. Borowski’s compositions in the 
music section of this issue. 


His “Adoration” for violin has long been 


jority of those who cultivated it were men—and women, 
too—who belonged to the upper classes and who made 
music for their pleasure. Interest in the Nuove Musiche, 
or the New Music, had been manifested in the previous 
century, and one of the leaders in the little band of 
enthusiasts who, in their attempt to revive ancient 
Greek drama, brought the opera into existence, was Gio- 
vanni Bardi, Count of Vernio, at whose palace in Flor- 
ence there met the men Galilei, Caccini, Peri, Corsi, 
Rinuccini who made musical history. Some of Count 
Bardi’s associates—Peri and Caccini, for instance—were 
professional musicians, but others were amateurs, and 
of the latter Jacopo Corsi was probably the most influen- 
tial. It was in his palace in Florence that “Dafne’— 
generally regarded as the first opera—was performed in 
1597. Peri, the composer of that work, stated in his 
preface to the opera that it had been written at the 
instigation of Corsi and of the poet, Rinuccini, in order 
to “test the effect of the particular kind of melody 
used by the ancient Greeks and Romans throughout 
their dramas.” 

Corsi was not merely a nobleman who gave his moral 
support to the Niuwove Musiche; he took a practical part 
in its development, and when in 1600 Peri produced his 
“Euridice’”—apparently a portion of that opera had been 


“composed by Caccini—the work was not only produced 


at the Palazzo Corsi, but the master of that establish- 
ment presided at the harpsichord, with three of his noble 
friends respectively performing on the chitarrone, the 
viol da gamba and the theorbo, or large lute. It should 
be added that Corsi was a composer as well as a harpsi- 
chordist, and there is reason to believe that he had a 
hand in the writing of Dafne. Count Bardi also wrote 
music, and a five-part madrigal by him is still in exist- 
ence. That the Florentine amateurs were of great 
importance in the development of music is certain, and 
it is interesting to recall that Giulio Caccini, who was 
one of the most notable of the early X VIIth century mas- 
ters, declared that) he had learned more from them than 
from thirty years of training in the schools of counter- 
point. 

The Italian dilettanti were not all of the male sex. At 
the time Count Bardi and his colleagues were developing 
the new music, Vittoria Aleotti, a native of Argenta, was 
continuing the old, and her Ghirlanda dei Madrigali a 4 
V oci appeared in the print in Venice in 1593. Nor should 
there be forgotten Francesca Baglioncella nor Orsina 
Vizzani, the latter in particular having been a popular 
composer of madrigals in the early part of the XVIIth 
century. But even in the domain of early opera the 
men were not allowed to occupy the field alone. There 
was Barbara Strozzi, whose Diporti d’Euterpe was staged 
at Venice in 1659. 


Frederick the Great 


USICAL DILETTANTISM flourished exceed- 

ingly in the XVIII century. Not least interesting 
among its representatives was Frederick the Great, King 
of Prussia. At the period in which he lived—1712-1786— 
the fashionable instrument for a gentleman was the flute. 
Trederick was a passionate devotee of it, a curious in- 
strument for the delectation of a military tyrant, but 
he not only bent his energies assiduously to the mastery 
of the flute, but composed much music for it. For 
many years the royal manuscripts lay in the archives 
at Potsdam and other places, but in 1835 Frederick’s 
successor, Frederick William HII, had a search made for 
them, and 120 compositions—principally for flute—were 
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discovered and, edited by Spitta, were eventually pub- 
lished in 1889. Frederick the Great had begun to 
learn the flute at the age of sixteen, but as his father 
believed music to be an effeminate amusement, his les- 
sons had to be taken secretly. Even after he was twenty 
Frederick was constrained to play duets with his valet, 
for parental authority forbade any consorting with musi- 
cians. The heyday of the royal amateur’s music came 
with his accession to the throne of Prussia in 1740. 
Quantz, one of the most celebrated flautists of his day, 
was engaged as kammermusicus and court composer at 
a salary of two thousand thalers, in addition to a bonus 
of 25 ducats for each of his compositions for flute solo 
and 100 ducats for every flute which he made for the 
king. He composed 299 concertos for Frederick, and 
died while the three hundredth was still unfinished. 
The king, however, completed the work. 

Frederick was not the only musical amateur in his 
family. His sister, Princess Anna Amalia, was a com- 
poser even more ambitious than he. She studied with 
Johann Philippe Kirnberger, who became director of 
music in the princess’s establishment, and she was a 
contrapuntist of unquestionable ability. Anna Amalia 
composed a setting of Ramler’s “The Death of Jesus” 
and a large number of smaller works. Another Anna 
Amalia of the XVIII century who occupied herself with 
composition was Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, who made 
a musical setting of Goethe’s “Erwin and Elmira,” and 
who composed chamber music. There was still a third 
royal Amalia—Maria Friederike Amalia, Princess of 
Saxony, whose efforts largely were centered in opera. 
Some fourteen examples of dramatic composition came 
from her pen, and most of them were received from the 
Saxon public with the respect which was due to one 
who was a Personage as well as a composer. One must 
not leave the highly-born ladies of Saxony without a 
reference to Maria Antonia Walpurga, electress of Sax- 
ony and daughter of the Emperor Charles VII. She 
was born in 1724 at Miinich and studied with Porpora 
and Hasse. Her opera JI Trionfo della I’edelta was 
performed in 1753 before Frederick the Great, who con- 
descended to add to it a number or two from his own 
kingly pen. It is to be hoped that the court criticism 
was leavened with discrimination, for although // Trionfo 
della Fedelta was produced as the work in text and music 
of the illustrious Maria Antonia, the text was partly the 
creation of the great Metastasio, the most celebrated li- 
brettist of his age, and the music had partly been com- 
posed by Hasse. Which suggests Brahms’ caustic remark 
to a colleague who, having made some derisive comments 
upon a composition for orchestra by one of the minor 
German rulers, was warned by the master not to speak 
disrespectfully of the music of princes, “for,” said 
Brahms, “one can; never tell who may have written it!” 


Marie Antoinette 


HERE WERE noble amateur composers among the 

women of France as well as among those of Germany. 
The hapless Marie Antoinette was the composer of songs 
and her setting of Florian’s C’est mon Ami is full of 
charm. The Comtesse Stéphanie Feélicité was a con- 
temporary of that quecn and was famous for her com- 
positions for the harp as well as for her virtuosity on 
that instrument. None now remember Mme. Brillon de 
Jouy, but her playing on the clavecin, as well as her 
compositions for it, attracted considerable attention in 
the elegant world of Paris, and Dr. Burney, who heard 
her in the French capital, was moved to devote a para- 
graph to Mme. de Jouy’s accomplishments in his book, 
“The Present State of Music in France and Italy,” 
which he published in 1770. Sometimes the French dilet- 
tanti were precocious, as, for example, Mlle, Guenin, 
who, born at Amiens in 1791, produced an opcra— 
“Daphnis et Amanthée’—when she was only sixteen 
years of age and won a great success with it. Preco- 
cious, too, was an earlier composer, Mlle. Jacquet de la 
Guerre. At the beginning of the 18th century she caused 
something like a sensation with her clavecin playing as 
well as with her sonatas and other works for the instru- 
ment, and she was not more than fifteen when her fame 
was noised among the salons. In the same field of art 
and at the same time the Marquise de la Mizangere oc- 
cupied the attention of connoisseurs. 

That the cultivation of art was continually spreading 
was made evident by the universal respect for it shown 
in the 19th century and by the ever-increasing number 
of men and women who practiced music as amateurs. 
It would seem, perhaps, far-fetched to include Fclix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy and Giacomo Meyerbeer among 
the dilettanti; yet neither of those illustrious composers 
had to earn their bread and butter by their gifts, al- 
though both added considerably to their fortunes by 
means of them. Mendelssohn was the son of a banker, 
and his mother as well as his father was wealthy. The 


elder Mendelssohn hesitated to allow his son Felix to 
take up music as a career, but once it became evident 
that the boy was supremely gifted—and that circum- 
stance was disclosed very early in his existence—he not 
only was given the teaching and every artistic advantage 
that a professional musician should have, but the com- 
mercial experience of Abraham Mendelssohn was 
brought to bear upon his son’s preparation for a life of 
art. Thus the practical side of a musical career was 
ever with Mendelssohn, as it was not with so many other 
great composers who—like Mozart, Schubert and others 
—had to create music as part of their means of subsist- 
ence. When, in 1840, Mendelssohn offered the English 
rights of his D Minor Trio to J. J. Ewer and Co., Lon- 
don, for 10 guineas ($52.50) he made no objection to 
an arrangement of the slow movement and scherzo for 
flute “as” he wrote “I am almost sure that these two 
movements, even separately, will be playcd by amateurs 
with pleasure in that shape.” This practical apprecia- 
tion of the financial aspect of his genius accompanied 
Mendelssohn throughout his life. If he was technically 
an “amateur,” the composer of “Elijah” was thoroughly 
professional both in the skill with which he wrote his 
inspirations and in the cleverness with which he marketed 
them after they were set down. 

Meyerbeer, like Mendelssohn, had a banker for his 
father, Rich as was the composer through the paternal 
branch of his family, he was independently wealthy by 
reason of a legacy left him by a rich relative whose 
name—Meyer—he took along with the bequest. Wag- 
ner’s jibe at Meyerbeer—“a Jew banker to whom it oc- 
curred to compose operas’—was altogether undeserved. 
Whatever may be the defects of Robert le Diable, Les 
Huguenots, Le Prophéte or Meyerbcer’s other operas, 
there can be no doubt that the success which came to 
them was the result of hard work and unceasing energy 
on the part of their creator. Meyerbecr, like Mendels- 
sohn, was an amateur, inasmuch as he composed for the 
love of art and not because he had to make a living, but 


his attitude toward his work was not less earnest than 


the attitude of Wagner to his. 

During the XI Xth century Germany held the supremacy 
of music, and it was natural that the cultivation of it 
spread to every class. The rulers of the various princi- 
palities and kingdoms which Bismarck united in the 
German Empire in 1871 were practically at one in their 
devotion to art. Most of them supported orchestras or 
opera houses, or both, and not a few emulated Frederick 
the Great in composition. Ernst II, Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, was an opera composer in the ’fifties. Pos- 
sibly a duke, even if he is also a dilettante, has less 
difficulty in obtaining productions for his operas than 
he would have if he were merely of plebeian stock. 
Ernst II brought forward dramatic compositions in 


Brussels, Paris, Vienna, Hamburg and Coburg, and 
one of them—“Santa Chiara”—was even heard suc- 
cessively in Gotha, Paris and London. They were 


listened to with respect in Germany, but opera-goers in 
other lands were cold when they were not derisive. 
Even New York was made acquainted with one of His 
Royal Highness’ productions, for the Duke’s Diana von 
Solange was staged at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
1890. Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel, who wrote illumina- 
tively upon the history of dramatic music in New York, 
professed himself unable to account for the production 
of Diana von Solange. “The most cogent argument in 
explanation of its production,” he wrote in “Chapters 
of Opera,” “was based on familiar stories of the lavish- 
ness of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in the distribu- 
tion of orders, especially among musicians. No anecdote 
was more popular for the rest of the season in the cor- 
ridors than that which told of how a concert party 
driving away from the ducal palace discovered that the 
Chamberlain had handed oyer one more decoration than 
the artists who had entertained the duke. ‘Never mind,’ 
quoth the Chamberlain; ‘give it to the coachman, ” 

The duke’s brother, husband of Queen Victoria of 
England, also dabbled in music, for he not only composed 
“Invocation to Harmony” for solo voices and chorus, as 
well as a number of songs, but he played the organ. 
Mendelssohn visited the English royal family at Buck- 
ingham Palace, London, in 1842, and described the ac- 
complishments of the Prince Consort in a letter to Mme. 
Mendelssohn, his mother: “I begged that the Prince 
would first play me something,” he wrote, “so that, as I 
said, I might boast about it in Germany; and he played 
a chorale by heart, with the pedals, so charmingly and 
clearly and correctly that it would have done credit to 
any professional; and the Queen, having finished her 
work, came and sat by him and listened, and looked 
pleased.” Nor was the musical influence of the Prince 
Consort lost upon his children. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the second of his and Queen Victoria’s sons, per- 
formed on the violin—rather badly, it must be said—and 


me THE E' 
frequently played in the first violins of the Royal 


‘00s. The Queen’s grandson, William Il, of Ge 
also essayed composition, and his “Sang an Aegir,” 
lished some twenty-five years ago, brought down 
imperial displeasure upon the heads of a numbei 
critics in Germany, who ventured honest opinions, 

Of the lesser German princes who have attempted 
more ambitious exercises in musical composition p| 
haps the most notable was Heinrich XXIV, Prine 
Reuss-K6stritz, who wrote no fewer than six 
phonies, a mass for solo voices and orchestra an 
considerable amount of chamber music. Not a few n 
bers of the German nobility practiced musical com 
tion with more on less success; some, indeed—as in % 
case of Heinrich Picot de Peccaduc, Freiherr von H 
zongenberg or Hans Bronsart von Schellendorf— 
so much success that, as in the case of Mendelssohn 
Meyerbeer, they were regarded as professional r 
cians. The same applied also to certain of the nol 
of Italy and France. Of the noble amateur in the 
mer country a typical example is Baron Alberto } 
chetti, son of Baron Raimondo Franchetti and Bar 
Luisa Rothschild. A pupil of Draeseke in Dre 
T’ranchetti became imbued more with the German th 
with the Italian style, but he was a true Latin in 
enthusiasm with which he devoted himself to the 
atic stage. Franchetti’s first opera was Asrael, 
was given in Italy in 1888. Christopher Columbus, 
d’ Alpe, Il Signor di Pourceaugnac, Germania, La Fig 
di Jorio and other operas followed, and some of ther 
Asrael, Germania and Christopher Columbus—have € 
heard in America. 

Similar to the Italian Franchetti is the " Fren 
Baron Frédéric d’Erlanger. This musician 
born in Paris of a German father and an Amer 
mother, but he is now living in England. Like Menc 
sohn, Meyerbeer and Francheiti, he comes of a f 
of bankers, which circumstance explains the fact. 
d’Erlanger_ writes music because he wants to and 
because he has to. At least one of Baron d’Erla 
operas has been heard in this country, for in 191 
Chicago Opera Company produced his Noél. The ba 
Tess, founded upon Thomas Hardy’s novel, Tess of | 
Durbervilles, was brought out at Naples in 1906 a 
later staged at Covent Garden, London. In additi 
two, other operas, Jehan de Saintré and Inez Mey 
d’Erlanger has composed a violin concerto (which 
Kreisler performed in London), a string quartet, a 
quintet and a suite for orchestra. One must not 
the noble amateur composers of France without a 
tion of Mme. Marie Félicie Clémence de Reiset, Vico 
tesse de Grandval. That lady produced seven opera: 
her native country, as well as a Mass and Stabat M. 
and some miscellaneous pieces for orchestra. A conee 
for oboe and orchestra of her composition was 
formed in Chicago in 1908. 

(In the next issue Mr. Borowski will discuss fam 
Russian Musical Amateurs.) 


The Musical Peep-Hole Museum 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


THE musical peep-hole museum is a means of teac 
very young children musical history and appreciatiot 
a way that appeals strongly to their imagination, — 
therefore holds their interest. For this purpose pi 
of all musical subjects should be collected from vz 
sources. Some of the covers of the ErupE (as, for 
ample, the picture of Wagner on the April, 1925, i 
can be used. Other non-musical magazines occasi 
print pictures of musical subjects. 

When the number of collected specimens is 
enough to justify opening the museum, several peep-t 
boxes should be made. The foundation of these cons 
of cardboard boxes large enough to hold the pictu 
which will be placed on slides, in one end. Cover the ce 
side of the boxes with a rather dark shade of heavy p. 
and line the inside with a light shade of tissue pay 
Cut a hole an inch square in one end of each box (th 
are the peep-holes through which the pictures take 
a fantastical charm) and several flap-shaped ope 
in the top of each box. On the inside of the 
each box paste over each opening a different shade 
tissue paper. This gives colored light to the picture 

The pictures to be shown can be pasted either i 
end of the box opposite the peep-hole, or on cardi 
slides which fit into the end of the box. This enal 
one to show many pictures from one box. 

When these pictures are displayed a short talk s 
be made about each one. If the lights in the studi 
lowered and a little incense burned, the atmosphere « 
museum will be heightened. 


WHAT COMMUNITY choruses arouse general 
_ interest in not only music, but also drama, pag- 
_ @antry, pantomime and all branches of inter- 
pretative art, I am convinced. My conviction 
ed upon five years’ experience along these lines in 
tate of Kansas. In 1915, I went to the University 
fansas to accept what might be cal'ed a “special 
* in music. The board of education was desirous 
mulating a wider interest in music throughout its 
ory and, during a conference, I placed before this 
| my scheme for community choruses throughout 
ate. My plans met with approval and went into 
early in September. 

nsas allowed every latitude in the development of 
ork. I was to give to the university two days of 
yeek—Monday and Tuesday. The remainder of the 
was to be used as my judgment dictated in traveling 
the state, delivering “talks” on music and the 
of choral singing. The immediate response was 
gratifying. The different towns showed an enthusi- 
readiness to co-operate with me. In time there 
as many as thirty towns boasting community cho- 
With this widening area, the problem of giving 
chorus the personal attention it needed was in- 
d by the fact that letters poured in upon me from 
- part of America from communities who would 
in this musical development. The correspond- 
grew to such an extent that it was necessary to 
a secretary to handle it. This alone was evi- 
of the “music hunger” of the people. 


Western Enterprise 


VO Kansas towns, namely Parsons and Colony, 
eventually erected community buildings, The Par- 
project was brought into being through the lack of a 
ling suitable to care for the large attendance at- 
ed by that city’s first community chorus concert. 
my followed with the issuing of bonds for her com- 
ity building. I mention these two stniking results as 
naples to show briefly the significance of such choruses. 
sides these effects, there was an increase in the civic 
e of these and other towns that took up this work. 
development of an art that is not only understood 
il but which can also be interpreted by all, served to 
x people closer together. 

The community chorus offers a means through which 
2 people may make their own music. Participation in 
line of cultural activity arouses individual enthusi- 
The weekly rehearsals bring together people from 
ections of the town or city. This results in more 
al social conditions and a more general sympathy 
yveen the different districts and neighborhoods. 

Wy one person can start a community chorus. The 
step to be taken is to arrange a meeting between 
isters of the city, the officials of the different 
At this meeting the 
r explains the good to be derived from such a 
is and makes it clear that membership in the chorus 
yen to every citizen and that it is to be organized 
jon-political and non-sectarian lines. He tells his 
ence that it is to be a musical development for the 
le and by the people. Being a civic movement, the 
hall should be allowed gratis for rehearsals and 


first, the character of the music should be simple 
ified. As the musical taste is cultivated (and 
‘is no more certain method of cultivating a higher 
im music than in personal participation) the quality 
sic used may be raised. There are real clas- 
found among the so-called “simple music,” for, 
all, real music consists of melody and rhythm, 
fortunately, the only music that lives is the refined 

music. This is kept alive by the people from 
ation to generation. Many of our favorite “tunes” 
ito the category of folk songs and many folk songs 
tually of the classic type. The promoter of a com- 
y chorus cannot go far wrong if he relies on this 
»f music, for if a chorus understands and loves the 
it sings, the audience will understand and love 
a a 
secured the sponsorship and backing of the 
ind the press, announcement may now be made 
ing will be held on a given date, for the pur- 
anizing a community chorus, At this meet- 
man pro tem. is appointed and organization 


By the Well-Known American Composer 


ARTHUR NEVIN 


There should first be selected, by voice of all those 
present, a governing committee consisting of president, 
vice-president, secretary-treasurer and librarian, The 
duties of the committee, besides drawing up the by-laws, 
are to arrange for a place for rehearsals and attend to 
all business details attendant upon public performances. 
Also, this committee should appoint from eight to twelve 
members to be known as the Advisory Board. These 
members should be selected from different sections of 
the town or city. The main object of this Advisory 
Board is to arouse and maintain interest in the chorus 
from those members living in their particular section 
of the town, It is well for this board to meet in con- 
ference whenever the governing committee may think 
it wise. 


The Conductor 


OW comes the selection of a musical conductor. 

The most difficult and delicate operation of all. 
Upon the selection of this conductor depends the success 
or failure of the whole organization. Granting that he 
has musical ability, the first considerations should be: 
Has he enthusiasm, patience, energy and tact! The man 
placed on the conductor’s stand must know the success 
of his chorus depends as much upon his singers as upon 
his own endeavors. He must be a man capable of leading 
his people, not only in music, but in dignity of purpose 
and discipline. He must make his chorus desire to fol- 
low him rather than feel obliged to do so. 

Many splendid musicians are poor conductors. A good 
musician without real energetic enthusiasms and person- 
ality, fails as a choral conductor. Especially is he a 
failure in community chorus work. 

It must be borne in mind that many volunteers to this 
chorus—and this is especially true of the men—will not 
be able to read music. Under no circumstances should 
the conductor endeavor to teach them’ to read. Should 
he try this, many men will be missing at the following 
rehearsal. How is this difficulty overcome? For the 
benefit of the inexperienced, I offer the following sug- 
gestions : 

Let the conductor mingle with his male section, find 
those who can read music and scatter them among the 
non-reading members. These “readers” will help those 
about them to follow the tones and intervals which are 
to be sung. The only musical instruction it is wise to 
offer may be explained in a few words and, while seem- 
ingly crude, it has worked wonderfully well in my ex- 
periences: Explain the beats to 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 rhythm. 
Give beats to whole notes, half notes, quarter notes and 
eighth notes. Explain that a note above the one already 


sung on a line or space of the staff means that the tone 
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How to Organize a Community Chorus 


Practical Advice Based Upon Wide Experience Here and Abroad 


is higher. If a note ascends from a line to a space, it 
means but one tone higher. If it jumps upward from 
one line to a third line, it means also a “jump” in the 
tone of the scale, Use the same method in explaining 
downward progressives. With this slight help on the 
conductor’s part and the assistance of those able to read 
scattered about as “leaders,” the results will be surpris- 
ing. Seeing the progression of intervals going up—or 
down—warns the singer. He anticipates a higher—or 
lower—tone and listens for the leader to take it. Some 
ears are musical enough to actually “hit” the right tone 
without knowing how they do it. 


Rehearsals 


EHEARSALS should be conducted so that they 

should be a pleasure to attend. In directing a com- 
munity chorus no harsh or impatient expressions should 
ever be used. The conductor must bear in mind that 
these people are there to follow him and it is astonishing 
how susceptible they become to his very thought, ,They 
follow not only his rhythm beat and shading but his per- 
sonal mood as well, The moment his enthusiasm wanes, 
that of the chorus will wane, also. There are times when 
a conductor goes to rehearsal feeling tired and worn, If 
he succumbs to this, his weariness and fatigue will spread 
through his singers like a contagion and the rehearsal 
becomes a tiresome bore, 

When the conductor realizes that the response is too 
listless, he should suggest a few moments’ rest and, dur- 
ing this breathing spell, relate some amusing experience 
or anecdote that will serve to rouse the mirth of his 
people. A good laugh will often act like a tonic and they 
will return to their music with fresh energy. 

The singers having other than the soprano parts, 
often feel that they are unimportant and seldom heard. 
This impression must not be allowed to take root. In all 
well arranged four-part music, there come effective alto, 
tenor and bass progressions. If the conductor, on finding 
these passages, will restrain the other voices and allow, 
we will say the altos, for example, to swing out into 
prominence for this phrase, these voices will then come 
to a right appreciation of their value, The same pro- 
cedure with the tenors and basses when opportunity 
offers, will not only add to the interest of the singers 
but to the musical effect as well. 

A most important point and one which should not be 
overlooked, is the training of the singers to follow the 
conductor’s baton, It is not necessary for a singer to 
raise his eyes from his music to see the movement of the 
baton, If the conductor’s stand is raised about eight 
inches from the floor, his baton will come into the outer 
scope of the singer’s vision, even while his vision is actu- 
ally focused on his music. If the conductor’s stand is too 
high, then he is out of this line of vision. 


Holding the Music 


HE SINGER should hold the music up to almost 

a horizontal position with his eyes. Choral singers 
often hold their music so low that it almost rests on the 
lap. Such a position not only keeps the eyes turned down 
and makes it impossible to see the conductor’s baton, but 
it also interferes with the freedom of the throat and 
vocal output. 

Each angle of the conductor’s beat should be under- 
stood, since every direction of a beat is significant of a 
count in a measure. Here are the directions the baton 
takes in four of the most commonly used rhythms 


— 
2 —»*; 
Slow & SA Fast A 
Pale | 5 CO eit 
8 yt te 3 8 > if 


It will be noticed that the second beat in three-four 
rhythm goes to the right. The second beat in four-four 
or common rhythm, goes to the left. If singers will only 
memorize the directions the baton takes in these given 
rhythms they will know at just what fraction of a meas- 
ure’s count the music is taking place. 

The slow six-eight beat is seldom carried out the same 
way by any two conductors. But the principal accents 
are always the same. These are first beat and fourth 
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beat, the downward and upward strokes. 
eight, just these two beats are used. 

In regard to a salary for a conductor, city authori- 
ties (especially Park Commissions) have been willing 
to finance this expense as community choruses have al- 
ways proved of distinct civic value. Each member should 
pay for the music he, or she, uses. 

Should there be neighboring towns organizing choruses, 
the conductors should meet and discuss their plans. By 
doing this, they can avoid duplicating each other’s music. 
By such a plan, they could form their own little circu- 
lating library; one chorus exchanging selections with the 
other. 


In fast six- 


Fees 

A SMALL fee of twenty-five cents a month from each 

member is recommended. This will serve to cover 
many incidental expenses that constantly arise. An ac- 
companist may generally be found who will give his, or 
her, services gratis. However, since a good accompanist 
is decidedly necessary, it is well to arrange a modest 
fee for this office. 

A community chorus will be called upon for per- 
formances for holiday festivities, civic charities, memorial 
services and other public affairs. Besides these a chorus 
should give at least two public performances of its own, 
yearly. These may be for paid admission or free 
whichever conditions may seem to call for. One con- 
cert should take place during the Thanksgiving season 
and another near Easter. Summer festivals may also 
be considered. 


Arabian Music 


By Paul Stengel 


Music, as the Arab of the nineteenth century knew it, 
and music, as it is played now nightly in the cabarets 
and hotels of Alexandria or Cairo, are two entirely 
different mediums of entertainment. Ever since the 
English, in the beginning of the nineteenth century, took 
hold of the political and economical control of Egypt, 
European manners and customs have slowly, but surely, 
superseded the traditional and time-honored modes of 
Arab life as handed down from Mohammed in the pages 
of the Koran. Orchestras of every size, coming from 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Jazz Orchestras from New 
York City are to be heard nightly in the modern hotel 
lobbys of Cairo, Alexandria and even Biskra. 

Thus we have another instance of standardized and 
mercenary “civilization” taking the place of the charm- 
ing and romantic usages of yesterday. But instead of 
violently protesting, we will share the complacent and 
phiolsophic outlook of the “true believer” and merely 
utter the magic and all encompassing word “KISMET ;” 
for, does it not say in the Koran: “Whatever is in the 
Universe, is by the order of God (whose name be ex- 
alted). There is not one among you whose sitting place 
is not written by God, (whose name be exalted) whether 
in the fire or in paradise.” Surely, the abode of fire 
seems to be more in keeping with him who is afflicted 
(or smitten) with the jass-mania, than paradise with its 
classical harps. 

Read here a short sketch of Arabian music, as handed 
down unchanged from the time when Bagdad in all its 
splendor was the metropolis of the world, and when the 
power of the Khaleefeh and his Wezeer was all-power- 
ful, the arbiters of life and death themselves. 

Music was condemned by the prophet Mohammed 
almost as severely as wine. “Singing and hearing songs,” 
said he, “cause hypocrisy to grow in the heart, like as 
water promoteth the growth of corn.” Musical instru- 
ments he declared to be among the most powerful means 
by which tne devil seduces man. An instrument of 
music he considered the devil’s Muézzin, serving to call 
men to his worship. 


Music Despised 


In spite of the prophet’s mandate, music became a 
desirable and much enjoyed entertainment among the 
Arabs. It is particularly necessary for the Arab musi- 
cian that he have a retentive memory, well stocked with 
choice pieces of poetry, and with pleasant anecdotes, 
interspersed with songs. If, to such qualifications he 
adds fair attainments in the difficult rules of grammar, 
a degree of eloquence, comic humor, and is not sur- 
passed by many in his art, he is sure to be a general 
favorite. Very few Moslems of the higher class will 
condescend to study music for fear that they will be 
despised by their inferiors for doing so. 

In the houses of the wealthy the vocal and instrumental 
performers are usually domestic females, well instructed 
in their art by hired male or female professors. We are 
all familiar with the age-old custom of the Moham- 
medans forcing their females to hide the face behind a 


veil (izar), while outside of their private chambers. 
In all the houses of the wealthy Arabs, one or each of 
the larger salons has an elevated closet, the front of 
which is closed by a screen of wooden lattice-work, to 
serve as an orchestra for the domestic or hired female 
singers and instrumental performers. 

The Lute (el-’ ood) is the only musical instrument of 
genuine Arabic origin. It has no standardized shape and, 
roughly speaking, is a cross between a harp and a man- 
dolin. It is made by taking some seasoned wood of the 
pistachio tree, cutting it into thin pieces and glueing 
these, together, then attaching over them strings tuned 
to a simple chord, which, according to Arab notions, 
when plucked by a beautiful girl, send forth sounds more 
pleasant than those of rain falling upon a desert land. 

The Arab viol (rabab) was commonly used by inferior 
performers and, according to all accounts, has fallen into 
oblivion and is only to be seen now in the museum. 

Another discarded instrument is the Persian harp 
called in Arabic “junk,” from the Persian “chang.” -It 
follows in general the construction of the harp as we 
know it. It has strings attached varying in numbers 
from 20 to 27. Drums, of course, were known to the 
Arabs, in all shapes and sizes ranging from the tom- 
toms to big and cumbersome kettle drums. The same 
holds good for trumpets of all sizes, made chiefly of 
brass. The crashing of cymbals has been ever sweet 
music to the ears of an Arab. The manufacture of this 
last-menticned instrument has been monopolized by the 
Mohammedans by reason of a secret process in the com- 
position of this metal which has never been divulged, so 


that even to this day they are superior to any other ~ 


make, 

Trumpets and drums are never used in the house for 
entertaining purposes, but are chiefly reserved for state 
occasions and open-air parades on religious holidays. 

The Arab vocal music is generally of a soft and 
plaintive character, particularly that of the most refined 
description, which is distinguished by a remarkable 
peculiarity—the division of tones into thirds. The singer 
aims at distinct enunciation of the words, for this is 
justly admired; and he delights in a thril‘ing style. The 
airs of songs are commonly very short and simple, 
adapted to a single verse; but in the instrumental music 
there is more variety. 7 

So far only the instruments of ancient origin have 
been mentioned. This narrative would not be complete 
without touching briefly upon the influence the importa- 
tion of European instruments has had upon the musical 
life of the Arab. The western influence has brought into 
Arab life an instrument whose popularity at present is 
second to none. This is the modern clarinet. Like the 
saxophone in America, the clarinet is the instrument that 
may be heard wherever Arabs congregate for pleasure 
and entertainment. It is used mostly as a solo instru- 
ment while accompanying a dancer, who during several 
hours. never moves more than a foot from his original 
position. The dance consists of twisting and moving the 
torso of the body to the squealing notes of the clarinet 
until exhaustion forces the performers to desist Un- 
fortunately, the Arab musician has no disposition to 
master such an intricate instrument of the reed family. 
He is satisfied, yea, even delights in the squealing and 
squawking sounds produced by an amateur. 


The Missed Lesson, Again 


By Fred. J. Tighe 


THE writer has found one successful solution of “the 
missed lesson problem.” 

First, have pupils settle accounts monthly. This 
assumes that the pupils will receive their bills at the 
end of each calendar month. Of course the plan is 
just as feasible if pupils pay in advance. The teacher 
charges for the first missed lesson of the month, but 
no others. No exception is made for sickness. If this 
is done the absence is invariably caused by illness. 

On the back of the monthly account form is a printed 
note explaining this charge ““ . . For instance if 
three lessons are missed only the first is the pupil’s loss, 
the remainder are the teacher’s loss The fair- 
ness of the above will be noted when it is considered 
that the instructor is under the same expense when a 
lesson is missed, and it is impossible to fill a space that 
is vacant for one or two weeks only.” 

When arranging for lessons the pupils or parents in- 
quire, “Do you charge for missed lessons?” They feel 
reassured when told “Only for the first missed lesson 
of the month, the remainder I lose.” 

Now a teacher reading .this may imagine that the 
teacher loses out on this bargain but such is not the 
case. Here is what actually happens: The pupil, know- 
ing she pays for the first lesson missed decides not to 
miss it. If she has been too busy to practice that 
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week, she turns in on the last day and does some ¥ 
and then comes for her lesson. But, you say, 
one is missed in the month, the pupil knows more 
be missed without loss. Yes, they can, but they do 
do it. q 

The writer has frequently pointed out to parents 
pupils that the reason that some pupils make be 
progress at a Conservatory than they have pees 
viously with private teachers is solely on acco 
the payment system of the conservatory. The 
pays for ten weeks tuition in advance. If she di 
take her lesson she loses the money paid—so she a 
takes the lesson and always gets her work up. ; 

If a pupil were allowed to miss one day out of ee 
three or four in school attendance, there would be § 
dismal failures in the examinations at the end 
school year. 

Of course in the case of an epidemic or other 
protracted illness, more than one lesson will be mi 
but in such a case the teacher could not charge 
three or four missed lessons anyway; whereas, if 
have not the above rule, they lose all the missed le 

Have accounts settled monthly and charge fo: 
first missed lesson, and see how few lessons wi 
missed. 
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The Debutante’s Publicity 

i 

By Samuel M. Lafferty & 

& 

First recitals are, no doubt, momentous events; 


in the rush and excitement of preparations and rehe 
sals many items are liable to be forgotten. One of tl 
important items is publicity. aaa 
Publicity for the papers should be written by 
person giving the recital, if possible. The article : 
be typed and wide margins should be kept on both s 
the page. Even legible script is welcome, but, wh 
typed or written, one side of the paper only sho 


used. 


The article should explain briefly what is going to 1 
place. Phrases about the artist’s ability do-not 
in publicity prepared for the papers. If the artis 


~is welt known it is not necessary to tell the public 


A well-written article, one that would be given a 
welcome at the editorial desk, is not the one that n 
to impress the reader that he never before has h 
opportunity to hear so wonderful a musician, ie 
be an article that gives all the details without 
words. If any additional comment should be mi 
paper employs men who will make it. 

An example of the notices desired by the ale 
lows: : 
“Miss Mary Alfred will give a piano recital 1 
night, May 23d, at 8 o’clock, in Bach’s Hall, H 
and Elm Streets. The recital is be under | 

pices of the Art Club. 

“Miss Alfred is a graduate of the Brahms Co 
tory and returned in April from France, whe 
studied several months with M. Paul Palmer.” 

This article should then be addressed to the’ 
tor of the local paper. If the item does not appear 
day, do not call the editor on the telephone and le 
him. It may be that your item arrived in his o 
late for publication. 

As soon as the recital programs are received ft 
printer two of them should be sent to the newspa 
gether with a pair of complimentary tickets. 

If these courtesies are paid to the paper, the arti 
not fear that the recital will not be given due not 
the smaller towns and cities a renona will be ; 
write up the affair. } 

When the great musicians do not scorn publicit 
fight for it in fact, surely it can do no harm for 
starting on a career. The papers are glad to 
your news if you send them any. If, however, ye 
your contribution to the press to an oration on 
ability, it is quite possible that the article will end 
editorial waste-basket. i 


“Most of us have to be hewers of wood and 
of water; but if we build’ the best shed we ki 
to fashion with the wood we have, we can still 
we have not failed; for success is only relative, 
man and woman who is true to his ideal of a 
instills that ideal in others is a great teache 

—Sercer Ki 


“As music is an art primarily for the e 
it not seem reasonable that the ear sho 
the greater amount of attention and th 
minimum? Nature is kind. Each of 
ties is capable of almost unlimited d 
—Frank La Force, 


many of hus relatives were musicians. 


6 AVE you ever seen a musical, nervous 
breakdown? The music world is full of 
them. They are people who have -strug- 
; gled with all their might and main to 
ycquire a beautiful and noble artistic project, but who, 
erwards, find themselves becoming more and more 
mpotent with every step. 

“Surely music itself does not do this. Music is 
lieved to have a beneficial effect upon the nerves; and 
agree with this. Otherwise, why would mothers 
roon their children to sleep. Work of the right kind 


lave worked very hard are able to reach their goal. 
“Of course, the breakdown may be due ‘to ill health, 
yrong diet, too much excitement, too much worry and 
many other causes; but I find that most breakdowns in 
iano study are due to one thing and one thing only, 
nd it is with the hope of remedying this cause that 
am writing this article for THe Erune. 

“The thing that causes nervous breakdown is the 
train upon the nerves caused by badly prepared hands. 
fter thirty-five years of teaching and the observance 
f thousands of pupils in the conservatory of which 
have been the director, I have come to the conclusion 
at this condition is far more serious than most 
achers imagine. 


A Rational Cure 


TS ORTUNATELY, the cure is a perfectly rational 
one and within the reach of all. It is no ‘quack’ 
medy and there is nothing proprietary that one has 
) purchase. j 

“it is the prime duty of anyone who teaches piano 
) ‘make’ the hand of the pupil as near as possible 
ome toward that of the ideal pianistic hand. This is 
articularly the case with students who have obvious 
tcomings, such as very stiff fingers, double joints, 
y hands, and other physical shortcomings. There 
no use in expecting these things to remedy themselves 
‘the regular teaching work goes on. They don't. 
hey usually grow worse and often entirely impede 
e work of the student. 

“The exercises which I will give are remedial in all 
ections. They may be applied with or without a 
acher. A fine teacher, however, is always desirable. 
is usually far easier and requires less time and effort 
make a stiff hand flexible than to make a soft, 
bby, jelly-like hand solid, yet resilient. 

‘It takes me about six weeks to ‘make’ what I call a 
nistic hand. Of course, that is only the beginning. 
lat I prescribe may be used by any teacher, as it is 
upon very slow and detailed attention to the de- 
ent of the fingers. The secret of the work is 
, continual progress as opposed to jumps ahead. If 
reader were asked to lift a two hundred pound 
he would probably find it impossible; but if he 
trained every day, starting with a one pound 
he would in the course of time, be able to lift 
undred pounds or even more. 

The evil of most teaching is that the pupil is per- 
ed to rush into his work with no previous training. 
permitted to start in with fifty or seventy pound 
as it were. People have often commented upon 
rity and ease with which my pupils have played 
under the nervous strain of the prize contests. 
| self-possession has been carefully built up through 
s by just such methods as [ shall describe in more 
ess detail in this article. 


* Getting the Groundwork 


HERE is nothing arbitrary or proprietary about 
- the means I employ. I beg of the reader to try 
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principle of the thing and not to imagine that 
cises which cannot be varied are indispensa- 
first place, I feel that some two weeks of 
apart from the piano are desirable in mak- 
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Mr. Maurits Leefson, well-known piano pedagog, and editor of musical 
works, was born at Amsterdam, Holland. His father, grandfather and 
He commenced the study of the 
piano at the age of six, his first teacher being his father. He secured a free 
scholarship at the Amsterdam Conservatory. Among his teachers were 
Van der Eyken and Daniel de Lange. He then went to the Cologne Con- 


loes not cause the breakdown; because hundreds who 


By MAURITS LEEFSON 


Biographical 


sical Clubs. 


MAURITS LEEFSON 


ing a pianistic hand. If the pupil is a very little one 
and it is needful to keep up the interest, it may be neces- 
sary to prolong this period, but at the same time, juvenile 
methods of teaching notation may. be employed and the 
pupil may be entertained by listening to music. No time 
is really lost by this. In fact, a great deal of time is 
gained. 

“One of the first goals is to see that every finger of 
the hand is trained equally well and by the same method. 
The first exercise I employ is to let the pupil rest his 
forearm and hand (palm downward) on a table at such 
a height that the arm rests comfortably on the table. 

“Then I show the pupil what *we are working for. 
This is most important. The pupil must, above all things 
else, have the right mental concept. Why? Because, 
most of his work will be done at home where you can- 
not observe his practice; and he must be told that he is 
at such times the sole and only teacher. How good a 
self-teacher he becomes will determine how rapidly he 
will progress in the right direction. 

“In order that he may understand the main principles 
of muscular and nerve control, I illustrate on the table. 
Placing my own hand in correct playing position, I raise 
the second finger, as do many students, with a nervous 
tension governing the motion. The student sees the 
finger tremble—he watches this delicate nervous tremor. 
This, I tell him, is the thing of all things, in all his 
piano playing all his life, that we must avoid through 
proper training and practice. If this lack of muscular 
control is permitted to develop in the slightest degree, 
it is sure to progress like a disease. The culmination of 
this disease is pianistic nervous breakdown. I have 
never known it to fail. No student can continue to play 
with this tremor and hope to appear in public with con- 
fidence and success. This is so important that I could 
write volumes about it. It seems like an insignificant 
thing and there are thousands and thousands who have 
permitted it to develop through their entire careers and 
still wonder ‘why they cannot play.’ In such cases, the 
hand has to be made over again, by just such methods 
as I am describing. 

“After the pupil, young or old, has become thoroughly 
convinced of the original sin of this nervous tremor, I 
next show him that, if his finger does not tremble, he 
has real nerve control and that which also leads to in- 
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The Most Important Element in Piano Technic 


How to Avoid Nervous Breakdown in Pianoforte Playing 


servatory where he was a pupil of Ferdinand Hiller and Isidore Seiss. He 
came to America in 1887 as a choral and orchestra conductor. 
as a teacher, however, led him to devote his entire time to that profession. 
Among his pupils have been several students who have won the first prises 
in national contests, including that of the American Federation of Mu- 


His success 


dependence of the fingers, a really very great desidera- 
tum as every teacher knows. It is difficult to bring this 
matter of independence to the pupil’s consciousness. One 
of the best means is by kinaesthetic methods. That is, 
let the pupil feel on his own skin what is really meant. 
I place my own hand in playing position on the top of 
the pupil’s hand. I raise the third finger to striking posi- 
tion. In doing this, I imitate what most pupils do when 
they have not mastered the real spirit of finger inde- 
pendence that is, as I raise the third finger, I depress 
the adjoining fingers, the second and the fourth fingers. 


Individual Action 


667 NDEPENDENCE means individual: action. It 

means that one finger is to move; it must move by 
itself and not move any other fingers with it, or with 
any assistance from the other fingers. If the fourth and 
second fingers of the hand go down when the third is 
raised, none of these fingers is working independently. 
The pupil feels this by feeling the weight of my fingers 
on the back of his own hand. He is immediately im- 
pressed. Then I repeat the same demonstration, this 
time, however, raising the third finger without permit- 
ting the second and the fourth fingers to press down on 
the pupil’s hand. Again the pupil grasps at once the true 
meaning of finger independence. Unless he has this idea 
in his own head, no amount of pedagogical preaching will 
give him the right idea of finger independence. 

“The pupil now has two governing principles which 
must rule all of his playing. The principle of making 
finger motions without tremors or trembling and the 
principle of playing each finger with the independent 
feeling. His arm and hand have been lying on the table 
all this while and are naturally relaxed. His next direc- 
tion is to move the thumb under the hand—and this is 
followed by raising the fingers to their tips on the table. 
This usually approximates the playing position. If it 
is not right, I correct it. 

“Then I place my hand in the playing position and 
raise the third finger (it being the strongest and easiest) 
very, very slowly. I tell the pupil that this very slow 
ascent is most important, because in this way he can 
avoid the forbidden tremblings. I ask him to imagine 
that a slow moving picture of the hand is being taken. 
If the finger ascends in jumps or jerks the whole process 
is wrong. Here the teacher’s patience comes in; and it 
takes real patience to get the right result. Very few 
pupils, indeed, can make this initial motion without jerk- 
ing the finger up instead of moving it up very slowly. 

“Tn working out the exercise, the pupil is instructed 
to count four as the finger ascends, count four or even 
more, rhythmically, as the finger is held aloft, count 
four as the finger descends. The metronome can be used 
to advantage, but is not indispensable. The pupil should 
be cautioned continually that there is nothing in the exer- 
cise itself that produces unusual results. The important 
thing is how it is done. For instance, when the finger 
is held aloft during four counts, in nine cases out of 
ten the teacher cannot see with his eye that the finger is 
being held in a strained position. How can this be over- 
come? The pupil must be taught some means of deter- 
mining this for himself. I, therefore, have the pupil 
take the thumb and forefinger of his own hands and 
grasp my hand on each side of the third finger so that 
he can feel the flesh, the web-like skin between the 
fingers. 

“Then I raise my third finger properly. He does not 
notice any strain. However, if I raise it just a‘little too 
high, the strain is immediately noticeable to his touch. 
The pupil then comes to know that there is a point in 
raising the finger above which he dares not go without 
dangerous strain. 

“Occasionally, the teacher will encounter a pupil with 
an arm that requires further treatment for relaxation. 
With such an arm, I take the pupil’s finger tips with both 
of my own hands and, by an upward and downward mo- 
tion, swing the pupil’s arm until it becomes entirely 


be, 
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limp from the finger tips to the shoulder. This must not 
be done too violently, of course. This motion of swing- 
ing the arm is not unlike that used by the candy-maker 
when he swings a long strip of candy hanging from a 
post. 

“One of the most interesting discoveries I have ever 
made in connection with piano students, who play pieces 
that are too difficult for them, is that the point of great- 
est contraction or tightening seems to be in the shoulder. 
The arm may seem fairly free but the shoulders are so 
tight and so hard that they seem to be riveted to the 
body. The exercise I employ to correct this is to direct 
the pupil to stand at ease and at count one, to let the 
shoulders flop down as if they were very tired. While 
counting two and three they remain in this position; at 
count four, however, they are elevated high. Then the 
exercise is repeated several times. The main thing is to 
‘let go’ of the shoulders and let them drop completely at 
count ‘one’ and to keep them completely relaxed for the 
next two counts. 

“The next corrective exercise for shoulder contraction 
is to stand at ease; at count one throw the shoulders back, 
at two let the shoulders relax forward and keep them in 
this relaxed position while counting two and three. A 
variant of this is to throw the shou‘ders far forward, 
on the count one, relax them on counts two and three, and 
then throw them back on count four. 

“All these exercises must be repeated with every finger 
of the hand, many, many times. Get the pupil interested 
in them and he will not be bored. How long should they 
be continued? Just as long as it is necessary to continue 
until they can be'done easily and repeatedly without the 
slightest finger tremor. It pays to take some time in 
accomplishing this. Particularly, when the teacher is re- 
making what I call a spoiled hand, is this necessary. I 
have worked eight weeks in making over some hands 
until the tremor disappeared, before a right finger action 
was brought about. I have often wished, even then, that 
I had motion picture photographs of the pupil’s finger 
action that I could turn to slow motion pictures ‘and be 
absolutely sure that the pupil was able to raise and lower 
every finger of both hands independently without the 
slightest tremor. This should also be done with the fol- 
lowing finger combinations, working co-ordinately. 


Two-Finger Groups 
3—14—15 
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Three-Finger Groups 
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“These combinations should be done with each hand 
separately and then with both hands together. Extremely 


careful attention must be given to the matter of the ele-. 


vation of the fingers playing in groups. When the fingers 
are raised, they should all rise to the same height or 
level, as observed by watching the backs of the knuckles 
or the first metacarpal joint. The fifth finger is very 
unruly. It must be raised without a ‘kick,’ 

“In transferring the foregoing preliminary work to 
the keyboard, the writer has found that these are among 
the very best exercises. They are, in fact, the first ex- 
ercises that I use at the keyboard. The hand is placed 
over five convenient white keys, the weight of the hand 
and arm is then sustained by the thumb. There must be 
no rigidity. On the other hand, there cannot be what so 
many teachers misname—complete relaxation. If the 
arm is completely relaxed, the hand will fall off the key- 
board by its own weight. There is nothing to stop it. 
On the other hand, if the arm is held so that it seems 
to be ‘floating in the air’ without any suggestion af nerv- 
ous tension or tightness, the condition will be approxi- 
mated. 

“The weight is now sustained by the thumb. The 
hand does not seem to press the thumb down but rather 
to hold it resting on the key by its own weight and noth- 
ing more. The other fingers are all in playing position. 
The first exercise is with the second or forefinger. This 
descends slowly to the count ‘one,’ holds the key de- 
pressed during the counts two and three and ascends on 
the count four. Simple enough! Wait! Watch all of 
the other fingers that do not move. If they wobble 
around or are affected by the playing of the second 
finger, the exercise has not been played correctly. It is 
then your task to repeat this exercise an infinite number 
of times until you can strike with one finger with such 
ease, freedom and independence that none of the other 
fingers move. If this proves an easy task to you, you 
are to be congratulated. You have either been well 
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trained or you have well articulated fingers. Ten to one, 
however, there will be some struggle to get this right 
if you are conscientious and do not ‘fool yourself’ 

“Tt will not avail you to fool yourself. It will only 
lead you back to your former difficulties and obstacles. 
Get the exercise right or not at all. After you have 
trained the forefinger to a high degree of independence 
take the other fingers in turn and give them just as 
generous practice. You will not regret it. The principle 
is simple. There is always one sustaining finger. The 
playing finger must show absolutely no nervous tension, 
no shaking, no trembling. The fingers that do not play 
must not move but at the same time they must not experi- 
ence the slightest stiffness or rigidity. 


OU HAVE no idea how valuable this training is 

until you have gone through it. Watch the aver- 

age pupil playing. There is usually no such thing as 
independence of fingers. If one finger moves all of the 
other fingers move like the branches of a tree in a high 
wind. Get real independence, if you want your playing 
ever to amount to anything. Some of the old books on 


technic used to seék this independence by holding the hand 
in a rigid position on the keys with certain notes sustained 
while the other fingers hammered away like a machine. 
This, of -course, was disastrous and wrecked many a 
hand. * 


BUSONI, PHILIPP and WIDOR 


“Only a prolonged trial will convince the teacher of 
the enormous advantage of getting this kind of a finger 
control well established. As I have said, it calls for enor- 
mous patience, but the best teachers are those who pos- 
sess giant patience and who have the ability to secure 
results through working for them and waiting for them. 

“No matter what method you may employ after this, 
if you have established this kind of a finger control, it 
will surely show out in all of your work in the future. 

“After all this has been accomplished, the pupil is, of 
course, most anxious to go to the keyboard. This is 
perhaps the most troublesome period, because the 
teacher must see to it that this condition of normal 
control is conferred to the piano. To insure this, con- 
tinue the exercises at the table for some time. 


66 Aen good exercise at the keyboard is 

this. The reader has probably ‘caught on’ 
by this time that. the up-stroke and the down-stroke 
are made in the same period of time and at the same 
speed. Both are laboriously slow and un-constrained by 
any nervous tension. In applying this to the keyboard, 
I ask the pupil to hold down five adjacent white keys 
by the natural weight of the relaxed arm. This is 
not difficult, but the teacher must be sure that the pupil 
is not pushing or pressing down the keys. Raise the 
third finger, counting four, exactly as in the table exer- 
cises, hold aloft for four counts, with the downward 
stroke depressing the key so that no sound of any kind is 
made. This is an excellent test of the very slow, properly 
controlled finger motion.” 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Leefson’s Article 
1. What is the cause of many nervous breakdowns 
among musicians? 
2. What is the cure? 
3. What is one of the first goals in technic? 
4. What is meant by independence of fingers? 
5. What is the correct state of relaxation? 


“a fine interpretation. 


~The Last Words of Busoni 


By I. Philipp 


BENVENUTO FERRUCCIO BusoONI was the most extraor 
dinary virtuoso of our times. He was an “autodie a 
a self made man. 

All the help he ever received was a little advien fro m 
Anton Rubinstein. There was something fairylike abo 
his technic, a blend of audacity and delicacy, of flexib 
ity and the most thorough precision. His tone, inva 
ably noble, pure and smooth, changed with incredi 
ease from the loudest. forte to the most mysterious 
pianissimo. Those who had not the joy of heari | 
him can form no idea of the marvellous rhythm 
polyphony, the essentially musical quality that distin 
guished his unique and -magical playing, the perform: 
ance of a genius. . 

When, in November 1923, Busoni came to Par 
even then in shattered health—he said to me on on 
occasion, “When I have recovered from this alert (th 
was the name he gave to the terrible heart affectio 
which was to carry him off within six months) I shal 
begin my piano work over.again along new lines. I 
been reflecting much on the matter.” a 

It was an excellent opportunity to induce him to spea : 
of the instrument so dear to both of us, for as a 
he would cut short all conversation on the subject of 
teaching, with the word, “You know quite well, caris- 
simo, that I am not, and never shall be, a bagman « 
the Campanella.” — 

Accordingly I asked him what was this new srt 
he intended to give to his work. 

“You know. quite as well as I do,” he replied, “that 
talent is the result of stubborn and exhausting toil, of 
labor. that is well-nigh superhuman. And when "you 
have conquered the passivity of your instrument, when 
you have made supple your muscles and your ment 
attitude alike, then you have to overcome the apa 
of the public by keeping yourself strong and intact, pA 
must be progressing all the time. In piano playing, the 
slightest detail is of importance. Anything wrong such h 
as a false chord, may destroy the impression made 
It_is in the perfection of ie 
that the great pianist is recognized. 7 

In my opinion, we could learn a. great deal more than 
we do by listening intently to our own playing, by judg- 
ing with the utmost severity every sound we produce, 
from the beginning to the end of the piece. How many 
artists, as well as pupils, there are who lose valuable 
time by working mechanically, that is to say, without 
thinking. They pay no more attention to the sounds 
they produce than does a deaf man. . . Ata 
cert, there is no one who listens to me more attentively 
than I do myself. My mind is fixed on hearing and. 
judging every note; indeed, my attention is so ¢ 
trated that I am incapable of thinking of anything els st 
I try to give the most faithful interpretation along with 
my own personal conception of the work I was playing. 
I am continually discovering new beauties, and sometin 
there flash upon me details of interpretation of whi 
had never dreamt before. 

“But this is what I mean by a new system of w 
It seems to me that each hand and arm, each body 
brain is different from all others. Consequently, 
must be different work for each individual. 
endless variety of interesting technical works. 
both know ourselves and know the things we j 
Then we can draw upon these works—in almost all 
them there is something good—concentrating only on 
what seems to us difficult. Do not waste time,—that 
the gist of the whole matter. 

“T never throw away an opportunity of progress, 
ever perfect I may have thought some particular 
formance. How often have: I returned from a 
cert beset with this idea of progress, and have sat 4d 
at the piano to go once more over certain passages W 
I thought deserving of special effort! . 

“IT am thinking of something fresh. 
I shall find what I seek? . . .” 


; 
; 
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I wonder 


“What love is to man, that music is to the ¢ 
for /it is love itself. It is the most aesth 
language of the passions.’—WEBER. 


“The concert audience, prepared to enthuse, will } 
thuse; prepared to criticize, will criticize. I am not 
ing for the standard of fare provided by the a 
but surely our higher levels of art can still be rea 
even though we become more generally gracious! — 
February-morning-lecture-room feeling prevalent a 
many of our concerts cannot be one of the necessii 
culture !”’—Harry Farjron. 


ARMONY students are often confused in re- 
gard to the distinction between passing, chang- 
ing, and auxiliary notes, as explained in the 

texts used. To help clear up this matter, dif- 

ent authors were compared in order to see what each 

2 had to say in regard to these embellishments. The 
t was as follows: 

Passing note is the term given to the next scale- 
ree above or below a harmony note, which, instead 
eturning to that note (as the auxiliary does) passes 
rd in the same direction by a step, either to the 
harmony note, or to a second passing note, in which 
> the contrapuntal melody proceeds by step until a 

mony note is reached. The harmony note to which 

passing note proceeds may belong either to the chord 
linst which it is sung, or to the next chord.’”—Modern 
adexuc Counterpoint: C. W. Pearce. 


is rather cumbersome definition is well contrasted 
e conciseness of the following, from Mansfield’s 
ony: : 

passing note is a note not essential to the harmony, 
connecting two harmony notes, generally distant 
d, from each other. Observe that the passing note 
different degree of the scale on each side of it, and 
isually approached and quitted conjunctly” : 
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Modern Harmony, Foote and Spalding, we read: 
sing tones are non-harmonic tones that are inter- 
id in any voice between harmonic tones of two suc- 
chords; they may be either (a) diatonic, or (b) 
atic, and may occur in any one of the four voices: 
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the following: “Passing notes are members of 
le which occur between notes essential to the har- 
but are not themselves essential. They occur usu- 
on the unaccented beats, or portions of a beat.” 
lhe definitions and illustrations found here, as well 

n Geetschius’ Exercises in Melody Writing have no 
ntial points of difference. Clarke’s Harmony enumer- 

five varieties of passing notes. The first forms part 
an ascending diatonic or chromatic scale: 


he second enters by degrees- above or below the 
onized note, but returns to the same note. All 
of the turn, trill and mordent, are founded on 
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fourth variety may be described as an ornamental 
scale, made by adding to each note of the scale 
: above or below, or the third above or below. 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


The fifth variety is called the anticipating note, i. ¢., it 
anticipates the following chord by sounding one of its 
members before the preceding chord is left: 


So much for passing notes. 


Ex.8 a 
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“An auxiliary tone is a non-harmonic tone which re- 
turns to the one from which it started, and moves at the 
distance of a step or half-step above or below.” (Har- 
mony: Foote and Spalding). 


Auxiliary Notes 


HE AUXILIARY NOTE differs from the passing 

note because it need not have a different degree of 
the scale on both sides of it, and need not be approached 
conjunctly; but if approached by a step it must have the 
same degree of the scale on both sides of it. Passing and 
auxiliary notes resemble each other in that both are 
foreign to the harmony and may occur in different voices, 
usually on unaccented beats. Passing notes on unaccented 
beats are termed regular, those on accented beats are 
termed irregular. Auxiliary notes are sometimes called 
neighboring notes, as in Goetschius’ Exercises in Melody 
Writing, and Christiani’s Principles of Expression im 
Piano Playing. 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion 
among authors in regard to changing notes and auxiliary 
notes. According to Clarke’s Harmony all accidentally 
raised notes that fall on accented beats, or on the first 
note of a beat, may be treated as changing notes when 
they ascend one degree. 


Ex. 10 
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In Orem’s Theory and Composition of Music we find 
the following statement: “Auxiliary notes may enter 
chromatically and are subject to ornamentation. The 
harmonized note which an auxiliary displaces must fol- 
low immediately after.” 


Ex.11 


According to the same author “we may go to the de- 
gree above or below any harmonized note and return, 
thus forming a changing tone :” 


Ex. 12 
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Christiani’s Principles of Expression calls the above 
regular neighboring notes, and gives the following exam- 


ple of irregular neighboring notes. The former occur 
on the weak part of the measure, whereas the latter hap- 
pen on the strong beat: 


In Pearce’s Modern Academic Counterpoint we find the 
following illustration of changing notes: 
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What Are Passing Notes, Melodic Dissonances 
and Accessory Notes? 


“The penultimate bar of each of these cadences ¢con- 
sists of what is known as the Nota Cambiata figure—so 
called by Fux. Other German contrapuntists call it the 
Wechsel Note figure; English writers speak of it as the 
Changing Note figure.” 

Foote and Spalding’s Harmony defines the changing 
tone as “an unaccented tone foreign to the chord with 
which it appears, and not necessarily a part of the fol- 
lowing chord. It usually moves over a skip of a third.” 


Ex. 15 


From these examples we can see that the terms auxil- 
iary tone and changing tone are confused by authors, and 
that the student must therefore adhere to the explanation 


.and adopt the nomenclature of the text used. 


Musical Current Events 


By Whitelaw Saunders 


Reatizinc that the great musical artists of to-day 
were scarcely even names to many of my pupils, I have 
made it my custom to ask, as the first question in each 
lesson, for a musical current event of some importance. “ 
Being a great reader myself, it is seldom that I cannot 
supplement their news item with something of interest, 
and I am fortunate in having a very large collection of 
signed photographs and a collection of letters and manu- 
scripts in. autograph and old programs that are of 
great interest to pupils. 

I find the pupils eagerly looking for news notes, each 
trying to get the most important one, and it has stim- 
ulated their interest in musical history. When the pupils 
are too. small to look for items for themselves, one or 
the other-of the parents is asked to look for them, and ' 
I find the parents have become almost as interested as 
the pupils, and that thus an interest in musical affairs 
is aroused. 

It takes no more than five minutes to give these events 
and I consider them a valuable part of the lesson. For 
next season I am planning to ask for an old event with 
each current event, thus: If a pupil reports the death 
of a famous pianist of to-day he must report on the 
death of an equally famous pianist of a past day. I am 
sure teachers will find it worth while, and it may be 
used for adult pupils as well as with the younger ones. 
It has even brought me new pupils. 


“T gloried in Lawrence Tibbett’s success, not because 
he was a fellow-townsman but because he is an Ameri- 
can who, like myself, never went to Europe for what is 
termed necessary training. Do not misunderstand me. 
We need all Europe can give, and more, too; but my 
point is that with the rapid evolution of musical taste 
here an all-American success can be achieved once in a 
while.” 

—CwHartes WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 


“The limits which one thinks he reaches are always 
in himself, not in the instrument, as I have found many 
times when I have played a familiar number for the first 
time in a year or so. I find in it new beauties and a 
different message and wonder why it is that I did not 
think of them when I played it before. The music is 
the same, the harp is the same, but it speaks another 
message because I myself and my reactions are no longer 
the same.”’—ALBERTO SALVI. 
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Diminishing Digital Drudgery 


Away-From-the-Keyboard Exercises that Save Time 
and Labor 


By Robert Stanley Weir, D.C.L., F. R. S. C. 


MECHANICAL appliances for the increase of digital 
dexterity have been generally condemned ever since Robert 
Schumann, in his keen ambition to be a virtuoso, made 
use of a device to render that weak brother, the third 
finger of the hand, unmovable while exercising the fourth 
and fifth. The result was, it is said, that the finger 
thus made motionless because paralyzed, and the adjacent 
fingers as well. In the bitterness of his chagrin, which 
aggravated if it did not contribute to his lamentable 
mental collapse, he wrote strong words which have be- 
come classical, against the temptation to attain mastery 
of the keyboard by other than faithful and continued 
practice. Here are his words in his Advice to Young 
Pianists: “There are such things as mute pianoforte 
keyboards; try them for a while and you will discover 
that they are useless. Dumb people cannot teach us to 
speak.” 

Exhaustive Exercises 

Notwithstanding Schumann’s widely-known dispar- 
agement of them, mechanical devices have been employed 
with most excellent results and great economy of time, 
if we are to believe well-accredited instructors and per- 
formers. 
equaled Liszt in technical brilliance, has in his “Daily 
Studies” exhausted the capability of the keyboard to 
train and develop the marvelous human hand. But at 
what costs to nerves; what a toll to time! While it 
may be true that there is no royal road to Parnassus, 
and that steep ascent can only be made slowly and even 
painfully, may there not be in these latter, inventive 
days a shorter and less dreary route to the blissful 
summit ? 

Various answers to this important query have been 
given and have been assembled in L. E. Gratia’s recent 
book, “L’Etude du Piano,” in the seventh chapter of 
which, under the heading of “Les Adjuvants Mecan- 
iques,” the writer describes a number of mechanical aids 
which, it is claimed, pianists, at any stage of their career, 
may employ with great advantage. There is no doubt, 
as M. Gratia states, that pianists and pedagogs as a 
rule, place little or no value on mechanical aids to technic; 
but, in his opinion, prejudice and tradition have been 
allowed too long to dominate pianistic methods. M. Gra- 
tia describes several ingenious devices, for the excellence 
of which he vouches personally. Among these are the 
appliances used and recommended by Henry Lemoine, 
Henri Herz, the Samud or dumb clavier, and several 
other inventions. 

Confining oneself to the two hands, and without even 
opening the piano, but using the outside of its case, or 
any convenient desk or table, I may venture to suggest 
how the drudgery of elementary or even of advanced 
technic may be sensibly diminished to the great saving 
of precious time and equally precious nervous energy; 
how even the advanced pianist may keep his acquired 
dexterity without the tedium of keyboard toil. 


The Will and the Action 


While, of course, any device that exercises the fingers 
in a wholly mechanical way, demanding no volitional 
effort apart from the device itself, may be pronounced 
worthless; while we must re-affirm that in all technical 
exercises the mind’s conscious control and attention must 
be constant, and that Kalbrenner’s idea, for example, 
that one may read a book and at the same time rehearse 
his five-finger exercise was absurd in the extreme, it 
still remains true that certain exercises may be profitably 
used away from the piano, as, for example, in bed upon 
one’s breakfast tray (supposing the case of a convales- 
cent) ; upon a table or desk, or upon the closed lid of the 
piano itself before one opens it to play; on the back of a 
book during any of the odd minutes that everybody has. 
The supreme and dominating condition of all exercise, 
digital, brachial or corporal, is that the mind shall con- 
centrate itself upon what is being done or attempted. 

When the matter of tone or equality of tone or the 
shading of tone is in question, then, certainly, the tones 
must be heard; but there still remains a large element 
in pianistic work that is purely digital, articulative and, 
in a narrow sense, technical, which may mercifully be 
made to spare the ears of one’s neighbors or family as 
well as of one’s own sensibilities. 


Simple Manipulation’ 
It is elementary to say, if not to reflect, that the articu- 
lation of the fingers is chiefly in the larger knuckles of 
the hand or the adjacent tendons. Bearing this in mind, 


It is true that Karl Tausig, who is said to have, 


it is obvious the mere opening and shutting of the hands, 
say half a dozen times—not oftener than this before one 
pauses to rest—is a useful preparatory exercise for any 
performer. 

Let the experiment be tried and the result will sur- 


' prise many. And with this simple manipulation—a firm 


closing of the fingers, first at the middle phalanges and 
then in fist-fashion, followed by a stretching of them 
on opening—one has the key to a variety of interesting 
and useful exercises of excellent technical value that 
may profitably be employed before a single note is 
sounded, 

Practical Exercises 

Some of these may be indicated here, premising that 
the hands should first be separately exercised, with a 
view to greater concentration. 

1. With thumb on the piano lid, breakfast tray, desk or 
table, lift the remaining four fingers together in proper 
curved form, stretched to their utmost, and pause for 
an instant; then allow them to fall, all the while retain- 
ing their contour. Do this five or six times. 

2. With 1, 4 and 5 resting on the chosen base, raise 2 
and 3 and hold them in tension for an instant; complete 
the articulation. Five, six times, or more. 

3. With 1 and 5 down, raise 2, 3 and 4, with conditions 
asnined. 

4, With 1 and 2 down, raise 3, 4 and 5; finish as above. 

5. With 1, 2 and 5 down, raise 3 and 4; finish as above. 

6. With 1, 3 and 5 down, raise 2 and 4, finishing as 
above. 

Additional movements of the same character may be 
devised. After a time the hands may be watchfully 
exercised together. 


Fifteen Profitable Minutes 

The following simple but most effective and valuable 
manual exercises, without support or rest of any kind, 
are also advised. Fifteen minutes in bed, before decid- 
ing to rise, can be hardly better employed, unless we 
except our prayers. 

1. Open the hand, stretching the fingers laterally to 
their. limit and holding them in tension a few seconds. 
Relax and repeat ad libitum. 

2. With outstretched fingers, palm uppermost, bend 
the thumb to the base of 5, ad lib. 

3. Bend the fingers at the middle joint. Open to their 
fullest extent; bend and stretch again five or six times. 

4. Open the hand with outstretched fingers; then close 
them fist-wise, but so that the fingers touch the middle 
of the palm. 

5. With fingers bent at the middle joint, outstretch 2; 
then bend again ad lib. 

6. With fingers bent at middle joint, outstretch 2, 3, 
4 and 5 separately in the order named, if you can. At 
first it will be impossible for most to move 4, An easier 
rotation will be 2, 3, 5, 4. 

7. The wrist point may be flexed up and down. 

These exercises should be done first with one hand 
at a time and with concentrated attention. 


Young and Old 

Exercise 6 will offer little difficulty to the student who 
has had the good fortune to be a Kindergartener, with 
finger action illustrating the simple rhyme: 

The first to come is Master Thumb, 

Then Pointer (2) strong and steady, 
Then Tall Man high (3) and just close by 
The feeble man (4) doth linger; 

And last of all, so very small, 

The baby little finger. 

Even the sexagenarian may to this extent become a 
Kindergartener, to his technical advantage and progress. 
For his benefit, and that of even his juniors, I may add 
that frequent hot baths for the hands and forearms, 
plunging them immediately afterward in cold water and 
briskly drying, are of decided value in many cases. 
M. Gratia mentions, I may also state, that self-massage 
of the forearms, wrists and fingers is of proved useful- 
ness when any stiffness is suspected. 


“Pour out not words where there is a musicizn.” 
; pie A Ce BEL —Ecclesiastes. 


“We understand but little of music. The greatest 
masterpiece is but a signpost to that infinite realm of 
harmony, in which music is forever included, and to 
the joy which awaits in its eternal unfoldment.” 

—F, L, Rawson. 

All children want to play, act, sing, draw; all chil- 
dren compose tunes (though we sometimes tell them to 
shut up), make up stories (though we sometimes call 
them lies), and develop their minds and souls by acts 
of creation and re-creation—RuTLAND BouGHTON. 


‘in the hands and not the feet. 


The Demands of the Pedal 


By John Ross Frampton 


Our college was located in a small city on one of 
big railroads. In those days no mail was handle 
the local post office on Sundays, but there was a t 
box at the depot. One of the pride fast mail tr 
stopped at our town late each afternoon and the 
road mail clerk emptied this depot mail box daily. 
week days there was little in it, but on pleasant 
days it was “cram-jam” full; for all the studer 
joyed the walk to the depot and were glad, also, 
their letters started sixteen hours earlier than t 
office could do it. 

One Sunday I mailed a letter just as the train ¢ 
in. It chanced that there was no passenger to get ei 
off or on the train, and I was the only loafer a 
station. The ‘mail clerk ran to the box and had j 
taken out one handful of letters when the train st 
on. He hurriedly locked the box and ran to the tf 
catching a rear platform (not all cars were vesti 
those days). He angrily yanked the signal co: 
stopped the train. Then he leisurely walked back 
box, slowly opened it, and leisurely removed the 
from the box, while the conductor and engineer § 
on their steps and scowled. And then—because I 
the only person for him to blow off steam to—the « 
turned to me and said; “This train is run for the 
States mail, and it must stay here until I have he 
to get it.” (He might have added “and without dr 
or damaging any of the letters.”) Then he trotted 
back to the mail car, waved at the engineer ai 
train sped on. 

This man’s comment to me was just what the p' 
foot must say to his hands. “Hands, you must ho! 
keys until I have had time to attend to the pede 
to do it without losing or muddying any tones fn 
in the final analysis, the main difficulty of pedalli 
If perfect legato 
sired the damper pedal (never call it the loud pe 
can not rise until the hammers have formed th 
tone. The pédal-can not operate beyond a certain 
and, moreover, the dampers require an apprecia 
stant in which to silence the old tone. (And the 
the pedal stays up the cleaner the change is). Th 
the hands must hold the new keys until after the 
has gone down again. This is not impossible, 
time which the hand usually spends in the air 
graceful curve between keys, or resting on th 
after the change of pedal, can be spent on the key 4 
the pedal must change. When pedalling does not 
fere it is best, of course, to get ready for the ne 
as soon as possible and to use an easy and natur 
tion from one place to another. But the dema 
the pedalling are far superior to those of ease o 
fort, and at pedal changes the hand must be con 
to stay on the important keys as long as need | 
then use an extremely fast and direct motion 
other keys. (Incidentally it might be mentione 
this utterly nullifies the absurd staccatos which 
editors place over bass notes at pedal changes). 
to your pedalling and if the tone is muddy you f 
changed too soon (although muddy finger wor 
certainly muddy the pedal): if the bass or some 
important tone fails to get into the pedal you 
released the key too soon. Then think of the mail 


Scotch Genius in Teaching 


By Alfred J. Lawrence 


A HIGHLAND piper, having a scholar to teach, dis 
to crack his brains with the names of whcle-note: 
notes, minims, quarter-notes and eighth-notes. 

“Here, Donald,” he said, with a twist of his T 
Shanter, “tak yer pipes, lad, and gie us a blas 
verra weel blawn, indeed; but what’s a sound, D 
without sense? Ye maun blaw forever without 1 
a tune o't, if I dinna tell you how the quees thi 
the paper maun help you. 4 

“You see that big fellow we’ a round, open 
(pointing to a whole-note between two lines 
measure). He moves slowly from that line 
while ye beat ane wi’ yer fist, and gie us a 
If, now, ye put a leg to him, ye mak’ twa o 
he’ll move twice as fast; and if ye black his f. 
run four times faster than the fellow wi’ the v 
but if, after blacking his face, ye’ll bend his 1 
his leg, he'll hop eight times faster than the 
chap I showed you first. 

“Now, whene’er ye blaw yer pipes, Donald, 
this—that the tighter those fellows’ legs 
faster they’ll run, and the quicker they’re 


atthay and Arthur Friedheim. 
rsity. 
During his long residence abroad, Mr. 


A NUMBER of time-honored theories and practices are 
rent in music teaching, of which one is counting out 
id, that, if placed under the microscope of latter-day 
ychoanalysis prove, in reality, to be not nearly as 
od as they at first seem. They are false traditions, 
rely questioned because often highly endorsed, that 
been handed down through generations of more or 
unscientific teachers who knew little about the psy- 
ogy of music or the working of the mind in the 
ses. They taught as they themselves had been taught, 
questioning the precepts of their masters. 

Jounting out loud is more of a detriment than an aid, 
e will endeavor to prove, and had its inception in the 
tant past when, no doubt, some tired teacher conceived 
idea of shifting the burden of counting aloud—and 
indeed a burden if one has to do much of it—onto 
pil, little realizing that he was throwing an impedi- 
in the way of musical progress rather than a help, 
well as establishing a precedent in music teaching 
‘d to set aside. 

Phe whole subject of counting out loud or otherwise 
leeply interwoven with rhythm which, as von Buelow 
often and aptly said, is the beginning in music. There- 
e let us begin at the beginning and try to clarify some- 
hat this most important phase of music and music teach- 
for, verily, a poor rhythm is the worst of music 


What is Rhythm? 


‘ at is rhythm? And what do we mean by time and 
sation? What do you call the undivided ticking of 
ir watch, for instance, or a metronome, or the beat 
your pulse? It is pulsation, is it not—an even re- 
rence of unaccented beats or pulses? Did you ever 
ice, however, how, though a clock ticks absolutely 
beats with no accentuation whatever, your mind 
natically divides the pulsations into groups of two’s 


e old monks who first developed the art of musical 
ion, the nine hundredth anniversary of which was 
ated in 1923, first recognized this fact; that, funda- 
entally, there are only two kinds of time—one divisible 

three, triple; and the other by two, duple. Triple 

e they linked up in some occult way with the Trinity, 
ing it in Latin, “perfectum,” or perfect time, symbol- 
y or notating it by means of a circle—an éld symbol 
2 eternity—without beginning or end. Other forms of 
me not divisible by three they called “imperfectum,” 
mperfect time, and symbolized it by a broken circle, 
if written quickly, looks something like a large 
nd is actually printed that way now in our present 
of musical notation, though it has no connection 
it at all. Many tradition-taught teachers, who do 
know the origin of this sign, still teach that it stands 
‘Common Time’”—another of those little fallacies 
common in music teaching, that some worthy con- 
d out of the fullness of his imagination and that 
become a deep-seated tradition. This quaint theory, 
dying a hard death, but we hope some day that 
n bury it; a consummation, however, that will be 
ible only after the revision or discardment» of many 
uction books that still teach that 4/4 time is “Com- 
Time.” How could there be such a thing? Is a 
any more common than a waltz? 

t to get back to rhythm. Fundamentally we see 
here are only two kinds of time: two-time, even or 
, and three-time, or triple—and the various com- 
Is of these, such as 4/1, 4/2, 4/4, 4/8 and 8/8, which 
compounded duple time signatures, and 6/8, 6/16, 
16, 9/8, and so on, really triple time, doubled 
Sometimes, too, we meet with combinations 
and triple time, such as 5/4, actually 3/4 and 
(4/4 and 3/4) and even 15/8, which is really 
sure in triplets. 

y what i is rhythm? It is ‘Motion, or Movement in 
and has nothing to do with the measure | bar as some 
think, except in a very primitive ‘way as when we 
pulses or beats of the music into elementary 
which is all there is to Time or Measure; but 
the same time also the beginning or inception 
st form of rhythmic motion. To thoroughly 
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dr. Hinderer has had a generous musical training, numbering among’ in eighteen 
s many famous teachers Leopold Godowsky, Rudolph Breithaupt, Tobias 
He is also a graduate of Cornell Uni- 


Hinderer studied and traveled 
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understand this we must recognize that rhythm in music 
is closely akin to the bigger swing or meter of poetry, as 
in a pentameter or hexameter, for instance, something 
very distinct from the particular kind of poetic feet or 
measures—iambic, dactylic and so on—such meters might 
contain, and that form only the smaller measures or 
groups of beats of these larger forms. It is therefore a 
larger and far more subtle thing than time, and marks the 
undulations of the phrase and not the measure having no 
definite sign or signature, while time, always indicated by 
a signature and the measure bar, marks the measure only 
and refers more to the general speed or tempo of a 
composition. 

Time is limited to the two fundamental forms, duple and 
triple; but there is no limit to the different kinds of 
rhythms in which musicians may compose or set their 
music. Godowsky, for instance, wrote a whole set of 
pieces, thirty of them, Triakontameron—meaning thirty 
days, in Greek, he having composed them in thirty days— 
all in triple measure, yet no two rhythms are alike. A 
waltz, mazurka or polonaise, to mention but a few of the 
more common rhythms, may all be written in %4 time or 
measure; but how different they are. They may even be 
combined in one composition, the present writer having 
once written a processional in 34 measure that is at once 
both a march and a waltz. 

But how, you say, are we going to feel all this and ex- 
press it perfectly when it comes to producing the actual 
music—piano, violin or voice—if we are not to count out 
loud? First let us reason a bit further. I have a 
friend, a very good singer, who is also a fine accompanist, 
wonder of wonders; but it is almost impossible for him 
to both sing a song and play the accompaniment at the 
same time. Why? Because when he sings and really con- 
centrates his thought on the interpretation of the vocal 
part, he mixes up the accompaniment; and when he fixes 
his mind on the accompaniment, he forgets or something 
goes wrong with the vocal part. Singing and playing 
at the same time is difficult for him, because it causes 
a split as it were in his power of concentration; thus 
making it extremely difficult for him to do himself jus- 
tice in either; though I suppose, if he persisted, he could 
eventually do better. But what is the use, he says, 
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‘himself as others hear him. 
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The Fallacy of Counting Out Aloud 


different countries, absorbing the music and art of each and 
doing eatensive research work in the great contine ntal libraries. 
range of study and travel, together with six years’ newspaper experience 
on the Associated Press, has eminently fitted him for his 
which is highly endorsed by many noted authorities 


This wide 


chosen work, 


when there are so many good accompanists to save him 
the trouble. 

Now the point we wish to make is this, that much the 
same thing happens when piano or other music students 
try to count out loud and play at the same time; though, 
to be sure, counting out loud and playing the piano is not 
nearly so complex a problem as singing a song and playing 
the piano simultaneously. But, for beginners especially, 
and they need the help most, it is often extremely difficult 
at first and for some always so, because they have to do 
three unaccustomed things all at once, namely, read the 
notes, finger them and count, and feel the time and rhythm 
when most people are used to doing only one thing at a 
time. Let us note in passing, however, that herein lies the 
great value of music as a mind trainer—the co-ordination 
of the mind, sight and muscles simultaneously in time and 
rhythm, something demanded by no other subject except 
it be the receiving of wireless messages on a typewriter. 
Truly Dr. Charles Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard 
University, knew whereof he spoke when he said that, 
“music rightly taught is the best mind trainer on the list.” 

If, though, to this three-fold difficulty of reading, 
fingering and rhythmic playing, we add another and an 
unnecessary one—counting out loud—especially in the 
beginning with children when there is so much already to 
learn and to do, I. feel we are needlessly piling up 
difficulties. When we consider a moment that many 
musicians, because of the kind of instruments they play— 
clarinets, saxophones, cornets, and others—are prevented 
from counting out loud, yet who learn to play in time, I 
think we can readily show that it is a good thing to dis- 
pense with the counting out loud bugaboo in piano playing 
also. But how do they do it? They have to feel the 
time, do they not? and not count it; and when they feel 
it they find they do not have to count it, because it is 
not necessary. It seems so useless, anyway, to learn to 
do a thing you do not have to do when you have learned 
the music. Some violinists, to be sure, have the bad habit 
of tapping the time with the foot; and singers sometimes 
pinch it with their fingers in the folds of a handkerchief, 
dress or program; but is this really any worse than 
counting it with the lips? All good violin and vocal 
teachers, however, soon break their students of such 
habits. Why then should not piano teachers do the same 
with counting aloud? It should be noted here, in scanning 
all sides of the subject, that counting the time with the 
up and down swinging arm as in directing, used in some 
public schools while the pupils sing the music—a kind of 
elementary eurythmy—is a good thing in the beginning, as 
it tends to make them feel the undulations of the music. 


Poor Time Sense 


The big difficulty in teaching time and rhythm lies in 
the fact that some people naturally have a very poor 
time and rhythmic sense, just as some are color blind 
or far- or near-sighted; and all the counting out loud 
in the world will not do them much. good, because they 
invariably count the way they feel the music, having no 
sense of proportion. But these extreme cases are excep- 
tional.and not the rule, and the only thing to do with 
a student, if it is impossible to make him feel the pul- 
sations properly, after studying them out and marking 
them with a pencil and tapping them on the music with 
the teacher counting out loud—he is the one to do it— 
is to turn the metronome, that wonderful little musical 
policeman, onto him, thus taking the counting entirely 
out of the senses of both the teacher and the pupil, in 
order to make the student recognize his faults and hear 
He must try to obey its 
impulses, while the teacher, still counting aloud as well 
as pointing out the time-beats with a pencil, forces him 
to see them tapped at the exact point or time spot in 
the printed music where they occur, as well as feel and 
hear their pulsations, thereby working through both the 
aural and visual avenues of perception. This means 
work for the busy teacher, I know, but it seems to be the 
only way out of the difficulty. 

Another very useful plan is to have the pupil tap the 
time and rhythm with a pencil, tambourin or triangle— 
anything that will make a noise—first of the treble clef 
and then the bass clef, later combining them. This 
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separates the time and rhythm from the harmony and 
melody and makes it easier to see and feel by itself. Or 
‘the pupil may clap the hands or tap the bare rhythms out 
on the piano, using two C’s—middle C for the left hand 
and C in the treble clef for the right—but a tambourin 
makes the problem more interesting. At first the teacher 
should tap the rhythm of the bass clef on middle C 
while the pupil taps C in the treble, and vice versa; or 
the tambourin may be used in the same way in conjunc- 
tion with the metronome, which may be hidden out of 
sight, as it is often distracting to the thought of the 
pupil if he sees the swaying weight. Playing accompani- 
ments for a singer or small orchestra, or the secondo 
parts in duets is also helpful, though for students with 
good aural memories perhaps the greatest aid of all 
is listening to an artistic performance by the teacher ot 
the difficult passages. 

After a student has been put through the routine just 
described and he still has difficulty with time and rhythm, 
it simply means that he has not enough talent to warrant 
him to waste his time, money and effort, as well as the 
teacher’s, trying to acquire something that by nature he 
is unfitted for. You simply cannot make musicians out of 
blacksmith material, any more than you can make a race 
horse out of a dray animal. Everybody should not study 
music, and a good teacher will honestly tell a pupil if he 
thinks he has not talent enough to make his efforts at 
attainment worth while. He will make the beginning 
work difficult enough so that the average student—I do 
not mean a talented one—can accomplish a certain amount 
of work in a given length of time on, say, an hour and 
a half of practice a day. If he cannot measure up to 
what it is reasonable to expect under the circumstances, 
he should be candidly told the facts and the teacher not 
be expected to waste the time of both. 

Moderately talented students soon develop a fair time 
and rhythmic sense, if taught in the manner here 
described, as any teacher can easily prove for himself. 
And he will find, too, if he does his work thoroughly, that 
he will soon be able to dispense with his own counting and 
the metronome altogether. Neyer use a metronome with 
students who have a healthy sense of rhythm. It is an 
intolerable, inartistic, mechanical nuisance; though, oc- 
casionally, in certain musical diseases, a useful remedy. 
A teacher’s studio, you know, is a kind of clinic, where 
musical talents of all kinds have to be critically estimated, 
renovated or rejected, and the metronome is one of the 
music doctor’s most valuable surgical instruments for the 
performance of these musical operations. But, if you 
please, just remember that, for healthy people, surgical 
operations are always unnecessary. 0 
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Self-Test Questions on Mr. Hinderer’s Article 


. How is counting aloud a detriment to piano study? 
. What are the two fundamental varieties of time? 

. What is Rhythm? 

. What is the main difficulty in teaching time and 
rhythm? 


5. Give two a for solving this difficulty. 


fone 


Rapid Staccato Octaves 


By Herman L. Osher 

Rapip staccato octaves, when played without strain, are 
remarkably beneficial in building up the strength of the 
arm. The hand should feel as light and fluffy as a 
kitten’s paw. 

There are plenty of exercises in many fine books of 
Kullak, Presser, Sartorio and others, but there are also 
many opportunities for the invention of one’s own octave 
exercises. 

Take any book of folk songs and play the melody in 
the right hand, dividing each quarter-note into four re- 
peated octaves. 

You will find this a help in sight reading 
Play the same melodies separately, in the bass, 
left hand. 

The main trick in octave playing is to look out for 
hurtful strains. If you feel that the arm is “tightening,” 
or that there is a slight pain in the muscles on the 
underside of the forearm, you are either playing with 
a tense muscular machine or you are playing too fast. 

Spend fifteen minutes a day at this work, and by the 
time your next EruprE magazine comes to the door you 
will find that many of the pieces are “a lot easier.” 


as well. 
with the 


“Too often the work of the accompanist is dismissed 
with little or no comment; though in my varied experi- 
ences hardly a concert takes place without the timely 
rescue work of the ‘man at the piano’ saving the artists 
from an embarrassing mishap.” 
; —FELix ADLER. 


What Can Be Taught in Music? 


By Francesco Berger, Hon. R.A.M., G.S.M. 


To so simple a question as the above, there is a simple 
but very conclusive answer, which requires only two 
letters to spell it. That answer is NO. 

We its teachers by profession, can teach you all there 
is to know about it; all that surrounds the subject, its his- 
tory, its tradition, the construction of, and mode of per- 
formance on the instruments now in use, and of some 
(only a few) of former days. We can educate you to the 
point of discriminating between a Beethoven Sonata and 
a jazz fox-trot; we can warn you against faults in singing 
or playing; but the sum total of all our instruction only 
touches the technical side. The essence of Music, the 
soul of Music, the purpose of Music, can neither be taught 
nor acquired; because Music is an abstract thing, not a 
material one. 

Music being one of the Muses is of the feminine 
gender; and, to the masculine mind, this may account for 
her being so inscrutable, so inexplicable, so variable. 
Those who have attempted to explain her have never been 
quite successful. She has been variously defined, some- 
times by those who knew a good deal, but told us little, 
at other times by those who talked a lot but knew very 
little about her, 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a truthful definition of 
Music would be to call her a language, though not a 
language of words. The language of Music embodies 
ideas, and, like the language of words, should be the 
medium for conveying these ideas from their originator 
(in her case called “composer”) to the hearer. Language 
which conveys no meaning is but empty jargon; and 
Music which says nothing is but a jangle of sounds. 

Music and Language having the same mission they 
naturally have some attributes in common. There is “fine” 
language which conveys noble thoughts in eloquent words; 
there is “silly” language of which we get whole pages in 
many a modern novel;—and there is “bad” language, 
which the washerwoman resented when, quarrelling with 
a neighbor, she had placidly submitted to be called a thief 
and a liar, but on being called a “parallelogram” flew at 
the speaker and gave her a black eye. So, too, there is 
the “noble” Symphony, the “rapid” musical comedy stuff 
and the “vulgar” comic song of the slums. 

If we examine the most sublime utterances ever spoken, 
or written, or printed, we find their sublimity due not so 
much to the actual words employed as to the thoughts 
expressed. And this is precisely what occurs in good 
Music, with the reservation that we are referring only to 
that which is self-existent, untrammelled by any text, and 
free from the sickening taint of attempting to describe 
thunder-storms, snorting horses, or fawns in their digest- 
ing moments, or the gurgling of submerged police-stations, 
or the spurting of fire-engines at work, We are concern- 
ing ourselves with the highest forms of absolute, not 
imitative, Music, such as symphonies, concert-overtures 
and instrumental solos and would include Concerti, if 
the majority did not contain so much that is mere effusive 
padding inserted by the composer as a concession to the 
popular demand for virtuosity. 

Music, to reach its fullest purpose, must be met by a 
sympathetic attitude in the hearer. He must go half- 
way to encounter the message that is being delivered to 
him, must be as open to receive and retain as the pré- 
pared plate is in the photographer’s camera, By doing 
so he becomes co-partner with the composer and per- 
former, each contributing his share to a trifold blend. 
Rubinstein meant something of this kind when he boldly 


asserted that he required his audience and his orc 
“to leap out to him” if he was to give of his best. 
It. would not be difficult to label many a com D 
with some distinctive adjective. Handel might be | 
scribed as uplifting, Mozart as lovable, Haydn as fr 
some, Beethoven as poignant, Bach as cont 
Brahms as cranky, Mendelssohn as elegant, Bennett 
respectable, Schumann as feverish, Schubert as hums 
Weber as heroic, Moszkowski-as engaging, Meyerbe 
as gaudy, Rossini as lyrical, Strauss as insolent, Dvor 
as bucolic, Auber as delightful, Offenbach as Parisi 
Puccini as decadent, Mascagni as Italianissimo, Spo 
as academic, Palestrina as devout, Debussy as moul 
Scarlatti as crystallic, Tschaikowsky as heart-break 
Wagner as sensuous, Chopin as romantic, Grieg as f¢ 
est-scented, Verdi as passionate, Gounod as amora 
Liszt as pinchbeck, Gluck as sombre, Balfe as famil: 
Sullivan as intimate, and so forth. But when this {h 
been done, we are still far from having accounted j 
why and how their music has appealed to us in st 
varying quality, nor can we expect our impressions to 
shared by all in every case. 4 
The fact is, that every great composer had a messa 
to convey, and delivered it in his own particular 
guage. His language was not always understood by 
equally, because it was self-evolved—no schoolma 
had taught him what to say, nor perhaps how to say 
in most intelligible fashion. Only a select number hz 
gone out to him in spirit, have met him, have embrac 
him, and have enshrined him in their hearts. No + 
room pointed the way for them to go, no teacher te 
them what to look for. They heard the message, f 
lowed its clue, and found the priceless treasure. y 
Not long ago a pupil presented herself to me for | 
first lesson. I inquired whether she had brougnia 
music, and if so, desired her to play it. : 
“Oh,” said ‘she, “if you mean pieces, I have seven 
my case, but if you mean music, I carry that in’ : 
brain.” It was a clever retort, and, as she was but lit 
more than a child, recalled the saying that out of » 
mouths of babes, etc. How few, out of the thousat 
who pass through our music schools, feel what they ; 
studying, though they may be diligent enough at the te 
nical side of their work. 4 
Real music, by which I mean the music that is 
music, is, I repeat, not to be taught, for one cannot te: 
how to feel. It reveals itself to the elect, the oth 
grope and never find it. There are no words in any 
guage that can explain it. You may hear its appeal, } 
may admit its influence, but you cannot analyze why ¢ 3 
tune cheers you, and another brings tears into your e 
Music is one of the mysteries of our existence, 
Light, or Life, or Death, or Sympathy, or Love. No § 
omon in all his glory, no Solon in all his wisdom, 
Shakespeare in all his art—has succeeded in elucidat 
her; nor can you or I elucidate the music that is 
Music, 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Berger’s Article 

1. Why is music spoken of as feminine? 

2. What common attributes have music and lang 

3. What is the secret of sublimity in literatut 
music? 

4. What must be the attitude of the listener? 

5. Why do the compositions of the different 
posers vary in style of expression? 


Call Them by Their Proper Names 


By John L. Stanley 


THE majority of beginners find great difficulty in 
naming at a glance the key in which a piece is written. 
While it is easy to remember the easier key signatures, 
such as one sharp, G, or one flat, F; most pupils en- 
counter difficulty in noting off-hand the names of keys 
which contain a greater number of sharps or flats, and 
indeed, often refrain entirely’ from attempting to give 
the proper naming, being content to talk familiarly of 
“three sharps” or “five flats” and so on. 

Memorizing all the key signatures for the purpose of 
being able to name them at a glance requires some little 
time and experience, and mental. “counting” toward the 
same end is a slow process, The following little hint 
may be of interest to some teachers and pupils. 

If the piece to be played is written in sharps, the name 
of the next note above the last sharp in the signature 
(the last sharp being that one farthest away from the 


clef sign) will be the name of the key in whic 
piece is written, For example; if the piece is 
in two sharps, the last sharp is C. The next note 
C is D—the name of the key in which the piece is 
or, as may possibly be discovered in the playing, 
may be in its relative minor. Again, with four she 
in the signature, the last sharp is D, and the ne 
above, E, names the key of the piece, unless 
remarked, the piece is in the relative minor. The | 
sharp in a five-sharp signature being A, the, next 
above, A, is the name of the key, and so on. 
In dealing with flat signatures, the second-last ; 
always the key. Thus, with a signature coniain 
flats, the second-last flat being E, the n2me of 
of the piece is E flat, or, of course, the niinor 
to it. Again, the second-last flat in a five-flat si 
being D, D flat must be the name of the key of fi 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,’”’ ‘‘What to Teach,’’ etc., and not technicai 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., ail of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


_ department. 


Technic Versus Office Work 


I have been studying piano for about seven years, 
and recently I took a position in an office where I 
have a very large amount of writing to do. 

Do you think that this will hinder my piano tech- 
nic? Could fe suggest any exercises that might 
help me to limber my fingers? Since taking this 

gd my scales will not go nearly as well as be- 
fore, because my fingers refuse to move properly. 


M. B. 


You ought to keep your technic unimpared by spend- 
y fifteen minutes or so each day in training the play- 
zy muscles. Here is a series of exercises that may 
performed on a table-top, for the most part, and 
lich should furnish the desired flexibility. Let us call 
m THE Pranist’s Datry Dozen: 

|. For loosening wrists. Place outstretched fingers on 
table-top, near the edge, with wrist held low. (a) 
e the wrist about a foot in the air, letting the hand 
down from it. (b) Lower the wrist, returning 
rst position. Alternate (a) and (b) in even time, 
inting 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4. / 

2. Forearm rotation. Place fingers on the table-top 
before, with wrists held just above the level. (a) 
e forearms to the left, resting on the thumb of the 
t hand, with the fifth in the air above it, and on 
fifth of the left hand, with the thumb straight above 
(b) Rotate both hands quickly to the right, resting 
e fifth of the right hand with thumb above it, 
‘on the thumb of left hand with the fifth above it. 
ernate (a) and (b), counting as before. 

Rotation. Assume position (a) of number 2. Now 
te forearm gradually to the right, balancing suc- 
sively on the second, third, fourth and fifth fingers 
he right hand, and on the left-hand fingers in re- 
se order. You are now in position (b) of number 2. 
w rotate gradually to the left, balancing successively 
each finger until you return to position No, 1. Count 


Fingers. Hold the hands before you. (a) Suddenly 
nd the fingers as straight out and as far apart as 
(b) As suddenly, clasp the hands tightly as 
gh grabbing at a fly. Repeat these motions in regu- 
me, 

Fingers. Rest the finger-tips on the top of the table 
h wrists and hands horizontal. Perform the fol- 
Wing motions with each finger in turn: (a) Raise the 
r suddenly high from the table, and (b) strike down- 
rd upon the table with a light blow (p/p). Meanwhile 


4 


ep the fingers curved and the wrist quiet. Repeat 
- times with each finger in turn. 
Hand. Assume position as in number 5. Strike 


| each finger in turn as before, but much more 
vily (f) ; and with each blow let the wrist jump up 
‘or three inches above the level. Lower the wrist 
the next stroke. 


Forearm, with loose wrist. 


Finger-tips on table, as 


d only slightly from the table-top. With each stroke 
|} the forearm, pulling the wrist loosely down as far 
t will go. Raise the forearm and wrist to normal 
ion after each stroke. 

Full arm. Hang both arms loosely by the sides. 
Shrug up the shoulders as-high as they will go. 
Let the arms drop as far as possible. Repeat these 
motions, counting. 

Full Arm. Finger-tips on the table-top. Keeping 
ame position of arms and fingers (a) shrug up the 
ders as before, raising arm, hand and fingers about 
inches above the table; then (b) drive down each 
‘in turn by suddenly dropping the shoulders and 
ng the shoulder muscles. Make the tone staccato 
jiately relaxing the finger and wrist. Repeat 


ling Fingers. Beginning with finger-tips on 
let each finger in turn describe a circle by 
it as far as possible, then bringing it down and 
out and over, and so on. 
val Extension of Fingers. Extend consec- 
s of fingers, one pair at a time (2-3, 3-4, 4-5) 
ht hand. Place two fingers of left hand (joined 
r) between each pair of right hand, and wheel 
t-hand pair about them, from left to right. Simi- 
the fingers of the left hand, and wheel each 


~*) 
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Again strike with each finger, but this time, 


pair about two fingers of the right hand. Count during 
the movements, left, right, 1-2-3-4 to each. 

12. Wrist, Lateral Movement. Hold down each finger 
in turn (on table-top) and let the wrist move horizon- 
tally as far as possible (a) to the right, (b) to the left 
Repeat these movements in strict time. 


Hard-Actioned Pianos 


_One of my little girls is cursed with a player- 
piano in her home. The piano has a hard action, so 
she has acquired a very loud touch. One might say 
she bangs, biffs and pounds. She is a tiny little 
thing, eleven years old, and her hands and fingers 
are very delicate. How can I correct her technic? 
If she had an ordinary piano it would be simple; 
but have you ever played on a player-piano with 
a hard action, dear editor? If you have, imagine 
my little pupil. If you have not, just imagine her, 
anyway. She has to pound on her piano. I have 
tried everything I could think of, but, so far as I 
can see, am simply bumping my head up against a 
—player-piano! 

Cusaks 


I am not very familiar with player-pianos; but those 
I have met in my travels have been of the innocuous 
variety of touch, and not such hard-headed specimens 
as you describe. Your pupil’s trouble can ultimately, 
however, be traced to that standing terror of pianists— 
a stiff wrist. 

Teach her, first of all, to be content with a gentler 
tone. Evidently she is determined to “make a noise in 
the world,” even if she (and those about her) perish 
in the attempt. 

Drill her continually on the lighter touches. Let her 
first play individual tones staccato and pppp, with just 
a downward action of the finger and a quiet wrist. 
Then cultivate a loose wrist by having her hold down 
a key with each finger in succession, while the wrist 
goes down, up, down, up, many times, over. a consider- 
able arc. 

Finally, let her work on the classics, such as the 
easier pieces of Bach, Haydn and Mozart, maintaining 
an even, light touch and a quiet wrist, with a predomin- 
ance of p and pp. After she has thus learned to con- 
trol her enthusiasm, perhaps she may be kept within 
bounds. 


Standardized Fingering 


Since composers employ scale passages starting on 
various degrees of the scale, I should like to haye my 
pupils who can play the regular fingerings with ease 
study and form such scale passages ; but am at.a loss 
as to how to teach them to finger the same. | Should 
they adhere to the regular scale fingerings? This 
seems useless; but on the other hand, would a differ- 
ent fingering upset their hard-earned knowledge? 
Here are examples of what I mean: 


There are several reasons why I am anxious to 
teach this subject, and I shall appreciate your 
advice. ae 


Nearly every composition is made up of both familiar 
and unfamiliar materials—the first group including those 
scales, chords, arpeggios and figures which are the stock- 
in-trade of the well-equipped pianist. The proportion of 
these two groups, however, varies greatly. Most of the 
classical studies, for instance, such as those of Czerny 
and Cramer, consist almost wholly of figures which one 
instantly recognizes and adapts to the special occasion; 
while much of the modern music presents quite new 
problems. 

Just as far, therefore, as one can make use of fam- 
iliar fingerings in studying a mew piece, one reduces 
the number of problems that are presented. Hence it 
seems logical to use the standard fingerings wherever 
they may be applied, with perhaps slight changes in 
starting or ending a scale or arpeggio progression. In 
the first example that you give, for instance, the three 


Full name and address must accompany ali inquiries 


fingers at the beginning would depend on what precedes 
the passage. If nothing comes before it, the fingering 
written above is somewhat preferable. Normally, the 
upper fingering of the second passage is much the better, 
since it not only follows precedent, but makes * fully as 
good an ending. 

As to what to teach, I certainly advise you to empha- 
size the standard fingerings, and to change them only in 
specific cases that occur in a composition under study. 
Meanwhile, you may prepare the pupils for fragmentary 
scales by such exercises as the following, where the 
scale is played first through one octave, then through one 
octave plus one note, then plus two notes, and so on to 


two octaves: 


> 
"2 St oe 
Co, ee a 
Sen Saeed 


ea ane Pa «eT 
Saw ree 


Playing the scales in thirds and sixths and in con- 
trary motion is also conducive to the same end. 


Three Notes Against Two 


I have a pupil studying Romance, Op. 44, No. 1, by 
Rubinstein. he finds it very hard to keep the mel- 
ody-tones even and smooth in the third section, where 
there is the triplet accompaniment. Please offer 
some suggestion for working out this part. Alsvy tell 
me the metronome markings for each part of the 
composition. 

By Li be 


First, let the pupil practice the passage in question 
(measures 21-30 of the piece) with the hands separately, 
until she is able to play each voice-part in perfect 
rhythm, stressing the melody, and playing the accom- 
paniment #p. Then, before playing with the hands to- 
gether, let her practice the following four measures, re- 
peating each from four to eight times: 


In the first of these measures, all the notes for the 
right hand are sounded; in the second, only the first, 
third and fourth notes; and in the third, only the first 
and third. The fourth measure, which has the note- 
values of the Rubinstein passage, is played exactly like 
the third measure. Observe that the notes of the upper 
part should grow in loudness, while those of the lower 
part should grow softer, until they have diminished to 
the position of an accompaniment. 

Immediately following this work, the passage should 
be played with hands together, in the same rhythm that 
has just been evolved. If the exercise has been cor- 
rectly treated, there should be no difficulty in applying 
its rhythms to the piece. 


The metronome rate for the piece is about os. 


There should be no marked difference in tempo throngh- 
out, except where the retard is marked in measure 29, 
As a whole, however, the piece is adapted to an elastic 
and somewhat rubato style. Notice, too, that the direc- 
tion con moto implies that the measure rhythm should be 
well-marked. 


“For the last four thousand years music has been on 
the wrong track. We have built and perfected a huge 
gate of iron, ingeniously wrought in a maze of inter- 
twining wreaths and geometrical designs. We have be- 
come so absorbed in the elaboration of this gorgeous 
gate that we have lost sight of the living trees and 
flowers from which it has separated us so long.” 

—Cari Encet. 


\ 
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DEBUSSY “DEFICIENT” IN 
HARMONY? 

StupENTs who find harmony difficult may 
be relieved to learn that Claude Achille 
Debussy, most subtle harmonist of modern 
times, was himself very backward in this 
subject at the Paris Conservatoire, accord- 
ing to Edward Burlinghame Hill, in his 
“Modern French Music.” This Harvard 
authority reminds us that Debussy’s 
parents were unmusical, and his early train- 
ing scanty. “While visiting an aunt at 
Cannes, in 1871, young Debussy was taught 
the piano by an Italian, Cerutti, who did not 
discern unusual ability in the boy. His 
father wanted him to be a sailor. Debussy 
made the acquaintance of Charles de Sivry, 
a brother-in-law of Verlaine and a com- 
poser of operettas. De Sivry’s mother 

was a pupil of Chopin. She be- 
came interested in Debussy and declared 
that he must become a musician. She even 
taught him to such good effect that he en- 
tered the Paris Conservatoire at the age 
of eleven. 

“Here Debussy obtained many medals in 
various classes, but it is worthy of note 
that he who was later destined for such 
originality in harmonic style was lament- 
ably deficient in this branch of theory as 
taught at the Conservatoire. Upon enter- 
ing Guiraud’s composition class, however, 
Debussy made rapid progress. He brought 
his teacher a setting of Banville’s comedy, 
‘Diane au bois,’ but the shrewd musician, 
though perceiving the talent of his pupil, 
advised him to renounce originality and 
concentrate his efforts on winning the Prix 
de Rome. 

“In the summer of 1879, Debussy made 
a trip to Russia in the capacity of domestic 
pianist to a Mme. Metch, whose husband 
was a railway constructor. He formed a 
slight acquaintance with Balakirey, Borodin 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff. He did 
not see Moussorgsky, whose dramatic 
genius was later to affect his own.” 


“Musical training is a more potent in- 
strument than any other, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the secret 
places of the soul, on which they mightily 
fasten, imparting grace and making the 
soul graceful of him who is rightly edu- 
cated.” —PLato. 


ROSSINI?’S OPERATIC REFORMS 


“Tr would be difficult to persuade any- 
one to-day that Rossini was a reformer of 
opera,” says Gustav Kobbe in “The Com- 
plete Opera Book.” “But his instrumenta- 
tion, excessively simple as it seems to us, 
was regarded by his contemporaries as 
detracting too much attention from the 
voices. This was one of the reasons why 
his “Semiramide” was coolly received at 
its production in Vienna, 1823. 

“But however simple, not to say primi- 
tive, the instrumentation of his Italian 
operas now strikes us, he made one great in- 
novation in opera for which we can read- 
ily grant him recognition as a reformer. 
He dispensed with secco recitativo, the 
so-called ‘dry’ recitative, which I have men- 
tioned as a drawback to the operatic scores 
of Mozart. For this Rossini substituted a 
more dramatic recital of the text leading 
up to the vocal numbers, and accompanied 
it with such instruments, even to full or- 
chestra, as he considered necessary. 

“We accept a well-accompanied recita- 
tive in opera as a matter of course. But 
in its day it was a bold step forward, and 
Rossini should receive full credit for it.” 

Gustav Kobbe’s recognition of Rossini’s 
contribution to the art of instrumentation 
seems a trifle too reserved to this writer. 
Rossini certainly knew how to build up'a 
crescendo for orchestra as few had done 
before him, And the sextet for ‘cellos 
in the Overture to “William Tell” is as 

‘novel as it is rich in effect. 
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The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 


Conducted by A. 
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THE MUSICAL LANGUAGE FOR CHILDREN 


In one of the more serious passages 
of that light-hearted work, The Common 
Sense of Music, Sigmund Spaeth ob- 
serves: “In its last analysis, music is a 
language, and it grows to the fullness of 
form, color and content, very much as do 
the materials of language itself. It would 
be absurd to teach children to speak by 
starting them on the alphabet, yet that is 
what too many people still try to do with 
the language of music. We let children 
gain their first vocabulary and consider- 
able fluency of speech entirely by imita- 
tion, and in exactly the same way we 
should let them, and adults as well, pick 
up the essentials of musical language ‘by 
ear.’ 

“After they have become accustomed to 
the sounds of music, and can perhaps utter 
them with some confidence, there is time 
enough to begin the study of musical spell- 


ing, grammar and rhetoric. They will 
find the notes of music literally corre- 
sponding to the letters of the alphabet, 
and chord combinations corresponding to 
words of varying simplicity or elaborate- 
ness. They will find that these letters and 
words can be built up into phrases, clauses 
and whole sentences; that sentences grow 
naturally into paragraphs and paragraphs 
into chapters .. . 

“The language of music is universal, for 
it is delivered through tones that every- 
one can hear, and in symbols that anyone 
can understand. And it has the vast ad- 
vantage over any and every spoken lan- 
guage that even when it is imperfectly 
comprehended, it rewards the listener with 
a direct thrill of pleasure that no one can 
tale away from him, and for which there 
is no substitute.” 


THE SYMPHONIES THAT HAYDN FATHERED 


Georc—E P. Upton, in The Standard 
Symphonies, brings out: very clearly 
Haydn’s right to be called the “Father of 
the Symphony.” 

“It was not until Haydn had evolved 
and concentrated the sonata form, based 
upon the works of Sammartini and Carl 
Philip Emanuel Bach, second son-of Se- 
bastian, though stripped of their conven- 
tionality, that we find the symphony as an 
established form for orchestra to which 
all composers since his time have more 
or less closely adhered. As it is really an 
orchestral sonata, its development kept 
even pace with it. Haydn was the first 
who aimed at the use of each instrument 
according to its characteristics. His prede- 
cessors had been satisfied with the assign- 
ment of the vocal parts to the various in- 
struments, but he was the first to divide 
them into different groups. 

“He used the strings,. the wood-wind 
instruments, such as the flute, clarinet and 


oboe, the brasses, such as horns, trumpets 
and trombones, and the drums, kettle- 


drums, triangles, cymbals, and-other~per- 


cussion instruments according to their in- 
dividual characteristics as his genius con- 
ceived them. 

‘With this enlarged apparatus and the 
well-defined use of each instrument, the 
style of the symphony was proportionately 
evolved. The moods of the sonata gained 
in breadth and intensity of expression, 
and the enlarged individual experience was 
merged in the grand life of nature and 
mankind. From his first symphony to his 
last Haydn remained under the spell of his 
instruments.. The tones of the flute were 
his idyls; the clarinets and oboes, the rep- 
resentative of the herdsman’s joys and 
sorrows; the horns and trumpets, the natu- 
ral expression of forest life, and the 
strings were the endless, but ever tuneful 
and melodious interpreters of the mani- 
fold phases of human existence.” 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF LA SCALA 


In a recent article in The Theatre Mag- 
azine, the writer gives the following pic- 
turesque paragraph on the chentele of the 
“awkward, yellowing building, the name of 
which has smacked of Olympus itself to 
the thousands of singers in every land 
under the sun.” 

“Probably few know that La Scala is in 
management a municipal opera house, 
though the actual ownership (and the sup- 
port) is vested in the descendants of the 
wealthy Milanese who banded themselves 
together to build the structure. These old 
families were the original owners of the 
property. They possessed their boxes out- 
right and bequeathed them from one gen- 
eration to another as parts of their estates. 


“Not many years ago the eighteenth cen- 
tury masters, even Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
and Mozart, were comparatively neglected. 
To-day they are almost thé rage. This 
phenomenon partakes of the epic conflict 
between father and son: the young twenti- 
eth century is now more or Iess at odds 
with the parent nineteenth, but it rollicks 
along in joyous fellowship with its grand- 
sive, the eighteenth.’ —Pitts SANBORN. 


Many of the five hundred boxes remain 
in the hands of the great-grandsons of the 
original builders; but in these days of 
swift-advancing Italian prosperity many a 
new name is coming into the golden semi- 
circle and taking its place, and thereby 
sealing its entrance into the brilliant twen- 
tieth century aristocracy of the century. 

“The box owners have a special office in 
the lower part of the house where their 
holdings are rented by the night, or, when 
the family is. in mourning or out of town 
for the entire season, even by the year. 
The only strictly ‘public’ space is that on 
the floor, or ‘pit,’ and in the double row of 
galleries high up above the top line of 
boxes and under the very roof.” , 


“Saint-Saéns showed an uncanny in- 
sight when, in an angry and not always 
wise pamphlet published during the war, 
he said that Schumann was the first Ger- 
man musician. The musical view of his 
great. predecessors had beem, for all its 
nationalism, essentially a world view. With 
Schumann, for the first time, a purely Ger- 
man mind found expression in music.” 

—Ernest NEwMAN. 


THE ETUDE 

STYLE IN MUSICAL INTERPRETA 
TION 

A very interesting new book is 
Musician’s Pilgrimage,” by J. A. 
Maitland, in which the distinguished 
lish musical critic has things to say of 
interest to those seriously studying 
Discussing in turn the amateur, the yi 
and the true artist, he arrives at the 
ject of “style” as the musician’s cro 
ing characteristic : 
“Though good musicians have little d 
culty in recognizing the quality (style), 
is none the less hard to grasp its esse 


“mp, 


* 


’ features or to explain these in words. Or 


consideration may help us. It is cert: 
that the written notes of music do not 
themselves define the manner of their 
dering; be the composer never so caref 
in furnishing them with marks of exp 
sion, with signs of emphasis, and with 
utely accurate indications of the me 
nome in regard to speed, it is yet pos 
to phrase even a simple strain in a numb 
of different ways, without any one 31 
to the written directions. 
“The element of taste here enters, 
must be constantly exercised in the cl 
of one manner of phrasing rather » 
another. The best qualities 
the amateur stage will now return, 
sages over which the amateur will lovi 
linger, phrasing them rightly by a hi 
instinct, or perhaps exaggerating ther 
the desire of bringing out their mea 
are probably the passages which the 
tuoso will disdain as offering no scope 
his manual dexterity; but it is not imp 
ble that these will be the very points 
which the artist will lay more stress, 
upon-the treatment of which he will ex 
most consideration. Only, in his hands 
will become logical; the spasmodic 
phasis of the amateur will be avo 
and if there is violent contrast bet 
one part and another, it will have 
thought out and will appear as the r 
of a definite decision, not of a momer 
impulse.” 


“If a community declines to encot 
its own makers of music, the expendit 
of large sums on listening to imported ei 
formers will not save it from getting n 
sically on the down grade.” et 

—Leicester Chega 


IRISH MINSTRELSY 
A Taste for music seems to have be 
native to the original inhabitants of In 
land. The early annals of the country 
us, “Every virgin and every hero « 
touch the harp long before the Pe 
arts got hold in the island.” 
At “The Feast of Shells” thes 
passed from one to another, and eac 
those present was expected to sing 
in turn. To be unable to sweep ie 
in a masterly fashion was conside 
disgrace. 
“Oldest of all British literature,” | 
Collier, “or, indeed, of all litera 
oderd Europe, of which any sp 
remain, are some scraps of Iris 
found in the annalists, and ascribed t 
fifth century.” 
In Spencer’s “View of the State 
land,” Eudoxus asks if the Irish 
“have any art in the composition 
songs, or bee they anything wittie 
savoured as poems should be?” 1 
Irenaeus replies, “Yea, truly, I hav 
divers of them to be translated 
I might understand them; and s 
savoured of sweet wit and good 
but skilled not of the goodly or 
poetry; yet were they sprinkled 
pretty flowers of their nai 
which gave good grace and con 
them.” 
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The grace notes (Acctactature) in the accompa- 
niment anticipate the chords. The dramatic sec- 


To Jeanne Sears 


SEA GARDENS 


“Oh ye! who have your eyeballs vexed and tired, 
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the manner of the Rachmaninoff Prelude in C} Mi- 
nor. The descending double thirds in the whole tone 


scale, are readily performed when memorized. 
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ye near some old cavern’s mouth and brood 


Until ye start as if the sea nymphs quired.” 
John Keats 
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WALTER ROLF 


HONEYMOON DANCE 


somewhat in the rhythm of the old schottische. Play smoothly, not jerkily. Grade 3. 


A lively movement, 
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OLD IRISH MELODY 


gold melody, newly harmonized. Real piano music. Sing it deliberately, and with much expression. All broken chords are to be rol- 


LONDONDERRY AIR 
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With slight practice, the fingers will accomodate themselves to the unusually beautiful harmonies. Grade 5. 
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CONCERT PARAPHRASE 


A jolly duet number, to be played with dash and in good humor. 
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An effective exemplification of the arpeggio. Useful either for study or recital purposes. Grade 4. 
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A vharacteristic number, reminding one of certain scenes in the‘movies” Grade 3. 
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CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DO 


Carreras uses the 


N THE loveliness and purity of Baldwin 
tone, Maria Carreras finds full range for 
the expression of her art. 


The greatest of Italian pianists writes, 
“There is something particularly beautiful 
in the quality of Baldwin tone; a quality 
which corresponds entirely with my inten- 
tifns and desires.”’ 


For its enduring purity and resonance, for 
its perfect concord of tone and action, the 
Baldwin is the choice of exacting musi- 
cians the world over—on the concert 


stage and in the home. In any Baldwin 
you will find a new revelation of your 


‘musical dreams. Visit the Baldwin dealer 


near you. 


BALDWIN Uprights, $850 and up; Grands, 
$1400 and up; Reproducing Models, $1850 
and wp. Convenient payments if desired. 


A sUGGESTION 


Choose YOUR piano as the artists do. The book, 
“How Artists Choose Their Pianos,” will help 
you in selecting the instrument for your home. We 
will gladly send you a copy free. Address 


‘THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


¢ See 
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Are You Modern? 


Most Up-To-Date and Progressive Educators 


SSP TTT SP ETTTUTT es 
eS 


The 
Schirmer 
Catalogs 


Any of famous refer- 
ence works, of which the 
following is a partial list, 
may be had free for the 
asking. Especially in- 
dicate your wishes, or 
just mention the branch 
of music which engages 
you. In either case we 
will send you a valuable 
assortment. 


Complete Catalogues 
of Music and Books 
in7 Parts 


Mention the parts desired 
as follows: 

Part 1. Vocal Music: Songs 
with Piano, etc., 
160 pp. 

- Vocal Music: Oc- 
tavo Editions, 
etc., 160 pp. 

Piano Music, 132 


is) 


“ 


pp. d 
Organ Music, 24 


pp. 
Orchestra and Mili- 
tary Band Music. 
Music for Wind 
and String In- 
struments, 44 pp. 
. Theoretical Works, 
Musical Litera- 
ture, 18 pp. 


Crh alot eh 


“ 


~ 


Special Catalogues 


Alphabetical Title Cata- 
logue of Piano Music, 
204 pp. 

Alphabetical Title Cata- 
logue of Secular Songs 
and Duets, 388 pp. 

Catholic Church Music, 16 


pp. 
Christian Science: A List 
of Songs, 36 pp. 
Christmas Music, 16 pp. 
Easter Music, 24 pp. 
Educational Dance Music 
Collections: Folk-dances, 
Singing Games, etc., 24 


pp. 

The New Choirmaster’s 
Guide, 214 pp. 

Organist’s Guide, 86 pp. 

New Piano Teacher's 
Guide, 202 pp. 

Sacred Songs and Duets, 
52 pp. 

Schirmer’s Library of Mu- 
sical Classics, 86 pp. The 
“same. Numerical List, 
30 pp. 

Schirmer'‘s Scholastic Series, 
16 pp. The same. Nu- 
merical List, 4 pp- 

Singing Teacher's Guide, 
202 pp. 

The Supervisor’s Handbook 
of School Music (Chor- 
uses, Operettas, Musical 
Plays, Recitations, etc.), 
54 pp. 

Price [List of Music and 
Books. 76 pp. 


p> TTT TTT 


Are Users and Enthusiastic Supporters of 


PIANO 


BILBRO, MATHILDE 

Pretty Finger Studies (Forty Melodious 
Studies for Developing Technique in the Early 
Grades) (Vol. 160)........ 

In this volume is found material, for very 
young pupils, from the very beginning through 
the entire first grade. In some respects it 
resembles the easier studies of Burgmueller and 
Gurlitt; but itis much simpler and more popularly 
melodious, and therefore likely to appeal to a 
more diverse group of students that do the 
works of these two classical authors. The 
annotations are in English and Spanish. 


DILLER, ANGELA and QUAILE, ELIZA- 
BETH 


Fourth Solo Book, for Piano (Vol. 116)....net 

This continuation of a series that has become 
famous among the best educators contains pieces 
of the lower intermediate grades. All teachers 
who have never used the series can not begin an 
acquaintance too soon. 
KRINKE, HARRY 

Exercises for Hand-Extension and Muscu- 
lar Control (Vol175)ico eek oy eee net 

The principle of these studies is that of con- 
trolling those muscles which are primarily 
responsible for a lack of muscular control. If 
pursued faithfully the student is sure to be amply 
repaid for the time he invests in their practice. 
It may be well to remind the teacher that the 
subject of muscular control embraces such dif- 
ficult matters as hand-extension, freedom and 
strength in the weaker fingers and more flexibility 
in the thumb. 
LEIGHTON, GEORGE A. 

40 Miniatures in Etude Form. For Piano 
(Spanish-English text) (Vol. 163)... net 

The main purpose of the work is to afford 
practice throughout the entire domain of finger- 
gymnastics, with the emphasis on hand-expan- 
sion, the contents will promote general finger 
dexterity, especially in the material they supply 
for mastering unusual situations. Indeed, Mr. 
Leighton has based his conclusions on actual 
problems existing in many standard piano com- 
positions, the titles of which are given in most 
instances. The musicianship is of a very high 
standard. It may be used from the third grade. 
LOTH, L. LESLIE 

Special Exercises for Developing Indepen- 
dence of the Fingers (Vol. 166)... bee oa 

In these moderately difficult exercises will be 
found an abundance of material for promoting 
finger facility not found in Herz, Czerny, 
Cramer, etc. Not only do they promote inde- 
pendence, but they may be recommended highly 
for expansion, broken-chord playing, and numer- 
ous other study phases of a kindred nature. 
Especially do they treat of the irregular fingering 
encountered in modern music, 


THE BTU 


“Material for Vocal and Instrumental Study—from the very easiest to the most difficult” 


The Most Recently Published Volumes 


-60 


75 


1.00 


1.00 


60 


POLDINI, EDUARD 

Moments Musicaux. 25 Interpretative 
Studies for Piano (Vol 164)........c..cccceeeeseree net 

The composer himself calls this work a volume 
of studies. It would be more fitting to consider 
it a collection of delightful solos. Charming 
melodies, rich and varied harmonies, and piquant 
and fascinating rhythms are scattered in attrac- 
tive profysion throughout its pages. For the 
intermediate and lower advanced grades. 


TERRY, FRANCES 


Ten Short and Easy Special Studies for 
Piano (Vol. 170)......... Sage he dence netat ats are net 

An admirable set of studies for pupils of the 
upper easy or lower intermediate grades. They 
supply practice material for a number of the 
simpler technical problems met with regularly 
in modern music but seldom if ever considered 
in such easy classical studies as Burgmueller, Op. 
100, Duvernoy, Op. 120, etc. Irregular paral- 
leled scale passages, repeated notes played 
staccato at a rapid rate, exercise of the weaker 
fingers, etc., are some of the technical difficulties 
to which we refer. 


15 Program Studies for the Development 
of Piano Technic with Special Reference to 
Nuance and Pedaling (Vol. 172)................ net 

The full title of this book is so complete and 
descriptive that little more need be said. It is 
of only moderate difficulty. 


VIOLIN 


HERRMANN, EDUARD 

Twelve Violin-Etudes. For the study of 
POSItIONS) OPIS OViOls LOD)is, ntenecreevassscccuscs.cdee net 

It is a great and signal privilege to offer a new 
work by Eduard Herrmann. These études aim 
at a thorough mastery of the positions, which is 
one of the first requirements in the art of violin- 
playing. The eminence of the author unquali- 
fiedly commends this volume to every violin 
educator. 


RIEGGER, WALLINGFORD 
Begin With Pieces (Elementary method for 
individual or class instruction of beginners on 
the: -vidliny CV ollh LOS) arses cere eters ue eeentscectaace? net 
Violin parts alone, net 
This method consists of extremely easy exer- 
cises embracing notation, time, and the first 
steps in bowing, interspersed with interesting 
and tuneful pieces of no greater difficulty. It is 
very carefully progressive. Numerous annota- 
tions appear on the various pages Every exer- 


cise and piece has piano accompaniment. 
STOESSEL, ALBERT 

Essentials of Violin Mastery (Advanced 
Studies for the Preservation of Violin Technique) 
£10) Oh li Deon aeinay Srnec nee reity crepes ere CocCREE COreeor net 


Order of Your Regular Dealer 


1:25 


fd. 


-60 


1.00 
“25 


-60 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 


We quote the following from the preface of 
this most interesting volume: 

“Ever since the days of the legend of Paganini’s 
magical exercise, which promised to make a 
fully equipped violin virtuoso in less than a year, 
violinists have been seeking some study that 
would comhine in a few measures all the ele- 
ments of violim mastery. . .. In the exercises 
of this book, devoted to the left hand and arm, 
the author has endeavored to incorporate sys- 
tematically certain fundamentals in a series of 
exercises that embrace all the essential technical 
demands of modern violinism. Furthermore, 
the author has endeavored to put his finger on 
the exact difficulties to be found in scales, 
arpeggios, thirds, sixths, octaves, fingered octaves 
and tenths, and has treated these difficulties 
solely, excluding all superfluous matter.’” 


TROTT, JOSEPHINE 

Melodious Double-Stops (Melodies en 
doubles-cordes) For Violin (Vol. 174)............ net 

There is so much that is dry and uninteresting 
to the modern student in the well-known and 
popular studies for double-stopping that these 
easy and melodious exercises will prove a verit- 
able boon to very many violin teachers. 


WHITE, GRACE 

Studies, Scales and Pieces, in Third 
Position, for Violin (Vol. 168). net 

This work logically follows Schirmer’s Scho- 
lastic Series, Vol. 88, which contains this com- 
poser’s studies for First Position. The same 
abundance of varied exercises, careful gradation 
and attention to fine detail as featured the 
earlier work is present in this volume also. 


VIOLONCELLO 


MAAS, GERALD C.: 

Practical ’Cello Exercises (Vol. 169)........ net 

This book seeks within the limits of a compar- 
atively few pages, to supply to students and 
educators a number of direct and practical 
ideas, which, though essential to correct progress 
in the earlier study stages, are either neglected 
or inadequately presented in most of the cus- 
tomarily used study-works. 


VOICE 


SHAW, W. WARREN 

Humpty Dumpty. Vocal exercises for 
students of all ages. Forty-five stepping-stones 
to correct development of the voice as nature 
intended... (Vol. 167)..c:.:c:.);eee net 

The idea in this most original work is that of 
setting Mother Goose and other rhymes to 
carefully created vocal exercises for the proper 
development of the voice. Instantly one real zes 


the value of this novel scheme if properly utilized. — 
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A little musical joke; requiring brisk and accurate finger play. Grade 3. 
Allegro giocoso (Zempo di Tarantella) M.M. ¢-=160 
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parlance, is sometimes known as “shiver music? Good practice in grace notes and the chromatic scale. 
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VOX ANGELICA 


An interesting slow movement, with some novel effects. Follow carefully the directions in the composer's foot-notes. 
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this line may played on the Sw. Organ, using such stops as will be most desirable,with tremolo. 


C) In the absenee of a quartette 


\T does it mean to be “musical” ? 

it mean that one must know where 
hen and by whom musical principles 
eir origin? 
s it mean that one must understand 
il the construction of a fugue or a 


s it mean that one must be able to 
ut the main themes and the second- 
nes of a composition? 

s it mean that he must outline the 
pment of music from the first suite 
‘latest sonata? 

it mean that he must be able to 
e and name the motives of the 
r music dramas? 

it mean that he must faint with 
when he hears the colorful, form- 
‘ks of the moderns? 

we are driving at is that a person 
ve all the above characteristics— 
some of them are incompatible 
rs, perhaps—and yet miss the 
being musical. 

m may have all the musical lore 
encyclopedias and _ dictionaries 
away in his head—and yet not 


nay know just when Bach took his 
son and Nyireghazi his last one— 
be unmusical. He may be able 
yze any symphony, fugue or sonata 
be. far from musical. 

may be able to play the piano quite 
and loudly—and still not be musical. 
may put notes on paper and call 
posing’”’—and not be musical. 

$ parallel: can you name the com- 
parts of a rose or lily? No? Then 
e not a botanist. But does that 
u from enjoying the beauty of the 


Can you state when it began to 
q 


The Musical Person 


By W. Francis Gates 


be cultivated, or by whom? No? That 
does not keep you from enjoying it. 

It does not make one musical to “under- 
stand” music; that is, to know the articula- 
tion of the musical skeleton. While an 
artist may need to know anatomy, one 
does not need to know it in order to enjoy 
art. 

The musical person is the one who gets 
the real thrill out of the music he hears. 
We have known a person to be enraptured 
by a Bach fugue and still not know the 
difference between one theme name and 
another. The essential in being musical 
is to have the receptivity, the response to 
the thrill that the composer had in creating 
the work. 

But to be musical is not going to make a 
person a musician—don’t forget that. To 
be a real musician one must have the back- 
ground of a musical nature and then have 
superimposed on that the details mentioned 
early in the article; just as, to be a botan- 
ical artist, another DeLongpre, for in- 
stance, one must know the botanical struc- 
ture, the history—and then see it all with 
the soul of the artist. 

One need not stay away from concerts 
because of not knowing the dry bones of 
music, nor because, not knowing these, he 
thinks he is not musical. The test of the 
latter is the impress made on one by the 
music. 

If one has his greatest enjoyment in the 
sliding and pounding “jazz,” he is still in 
the days of tom-toms and wampum, But 
if one gets a thrill from good music, even 
though not understanding its construction, 
he should give this side of his nature all 
chance for enjoyment and expansion, and 
not take the modest ground of “not being 
musical.” 
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“TEVER will keep the music pupils’ 
active is always worth attention. 
be added from time to time 
keep their enthusiasm burning; 
a “Roll of Honor’ system is here 
d, one which has been tried and 
ive of good results. 

L ass of thirty-five or forty pupils 
in card like the following should 
ed for hanging in a conspicuous 


eee eee rears e =p 


enews ens ~~ --—--- 


The Pupils’ “Roll of Honor’ 


Hel : By S. G. M. 


If desired, a small musical picture or em- 
biem may be cut from a magazine and 
pasted for a heading to ornament the top; 
and a border, secured from the same 
source, may be pasted near or on the 
edges. Then the lines for names of pupils 
may be drawn in with ink. 

Names will be entered on the lines, of 
course, as the pupils attain “honor dis- 
tinction.” 

Then cards like the one below may be 
made or had from a printer at a reason- 
able charge. 


When the pupil has done work worthy 
of “honor,” one of these is filled out neatly 
and presented to be taken home to be seen 


by parents and friends. This is especially 
gratifying and inspiring to the young 
student. 

Certain standards of amount and accu- 
racy of work done must be set to be at- 
tained before the pupil’s name may appear 
on the “Honor Roll;” but this is a matter 
which varies so much with different classes 


this, use a piece of good of students that each teacher would better 
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Smallest and daintiest of all our Grands is the 
Five Foot Colonial Model shown above. Its 
thoroughbred lines, sterling integrity of construc- 
tion and delightful tone, make it ideal for refined 
homes. Send for our catalogue showing this and 
other tasteful Grands, Uprights and Players. 
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PIANOS 


Combine the best traditions of old time 
Boston piano building with the most advanced 
ideas of today. Built, as from the first, in but 
one quality—the. best—by the same interests, 
with the same artistic ideals, they are used in 
over 500 institutions and 70,000 homes. 


Our Unique Selling Plan 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from our factory as 
safely and as satisfactorily as if you lived near by. We make expert’ 
selection and guarantee the piano to please, or it returns at our expense 
forfreight. Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive easy 
payment plans. For catalogue, price and full information, write us today. 
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Voice Production, in Song 
and Speech 


By W. Warren Shaw — 


Voice production in song and speech 
should be the same, so far as form and 
position is concerned, the only necessary 
difference is in the sustaining of the. pitch 
in song. This requires. the education or 
development of the muscles which properly 
control the vocal chords. The vibration 
of the vocal chords establishes the funda- 
mental tone of every pitch—the resonance 
chambers above the larynx or voice box, 
as it is sometimes called, properly adjusted, 
augment the fundamental tones generated 
at the vocal chords and the combination of 
fundamental tone, partial or overtones and 
added resonance, chiefly in the mouth and 
nose cavities, forms the voice. 

By added resonance is meant the sympa- 
thetic vibrations of the air in the mouth 
and nose which reinforces the volume and 
intensity of the tones to an astonishing 
degree. Scientific analysis has disclosed 
that from two to three hundred per cent in 
vocal power, results from the proper use of 
the added resonance. 

Let it be understood that reinforcement of 
tones in the nose does not mean the objec- 
tionable quality so often heard. In fact the 
presence of nasal quality in voice production 
indicates rather, that the added resonance 
of the nasal cavities is not full and complete 
and that there is present strong false chord 
interference. The passage way from the 
pharynx to the resonance chambers where 
true nasal resonance takes place, is the key 
to the whole problem of resonance. The 
nasal cavity itself is immovable, but the 
entrance to the cavity is not. The entrance 
to this passage is just behind the uvula. As 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis states, “The function 
of the uvula in singing is to regulate the 
entrance to the nose and to perfect the nasal 
resonator.” 

Many of the devices that are used to 
secure the proper co-ordination of muscular 
activities necessary for full development of 
the vocal powers of singers, unfortunately 
are ill advised, for the reason that they not 
only fail to accomplish the desired end but 
actually promote certain muscular activities 
which serve to thwart their very purposes. 

In order to overcome the evils of inade- 
quate and ofttimes pernicious vocal 
methods which carry in their wake the 
deplorable wreckage of a large army of 
onetime promising voices, it is necessary 
to correct fallacious ideas and doctrines 
regarding the principles of voice culture. 

It is obviously true that to disregard the 
laws of nature is to court imminent vocal 
disaster ; and so it becomes imperative on 
the part of vocal teachers to become ac- 
quainted with these laws sufficiently to 
avoid the application of methods which are 
not in harmony with them. 

We should never lose sight of the fact 
that singing is an art of vocal expression, 
of ideas, sentiments and emotions, and that 
the education of the voice, the object of 
which is to prepare a physical means of 
such expression, should be conducted in 
such a manner that the development of 
‘each tone and each series of tones shall 
bear witness to the constant thought of 
ever present human interest. 

Vocal exercises sung in the well known 
caterwaul style, are pernicious in their 
effect. The singer’s ear becomes accus- 
tomed to the inhuman screeching attendant 
upon such presumably necessary training, 
and the evil is done. 

The first broad principle in vocal training 
should be to cultivate the voice with 
reference to expression and agreeable 
quality, and not to make the immediate 
object the development of range and power. 

We shall find that in so doing range and 
power will increase as a natural conse- 
quence of normal exercise of the voice 
through the use of suitable exercises 
which do not compel over-exertion. 
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Edited by Vocal Experts 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itselft’”’ 


Sing for the Man in the Back Row 


By Arthur Crammer 


Musicat critics and the public generally 
have recently been crying out against the 
inaudibility of the words of most singers, 
particularly in operatic performances. It 
is, and always has been, my firm belief 
that this is one of the leading causes for 
the lack of support given to opera here in 
England, 

What percentage of the public, for in- 
stance, will sit through four or five hours 
of a Wagner opera without knowing what 
the story is about? It is no use saying 
that a synopsis printed on the program 
meets the case, because this is read before 
the performance commences and does not 
hold the attention of the audience to any- 
thing like the same extent as hearing the 
story told whilst the play is on. And what 
of the recital where every song appears to 
the listener.as a glorified vocal exercise? 

Unfortunately, many teachers of sing- 
ing have themselves never sung and have 
obtained their information from books, or 
else they are old singers who appeared at a 
time when singing appealed to an audi- 
ence as a musical sound, that is, in much 
the same way as a flute does. 

Recently a young student told me with 
enormous enthusiasm that he had, after 
much work, obtained ‘a combination of the 
head and chest registers and the mask!’ Is 
it any wonder that he had no time or brain 
to give to such trifles as diction and inter- 
pretation? 


Another spent most of his lessons in 
studying diagrams of the throat, and so 
forth, drawn during his lesson, by his 
teacher. 

Surely we want to forget the throat as 
much as possible, for it only becomes no- 
ticeable to a singer when he is doing some- 
thing wrong. 

What is the remedy? 

First of all, let us perfect our diction. 
If we do this the production is forward. 
The lips, jaws, and tongue fall into natural 
positions, and the throat is open. Unfor- 
tunately, so few of us know what speaking 
distinctly is, and instead of using our lips, 
and other vocal organs as nature intended, 
we have developed the lazy habit of talking 
through our teeth. Let a singer try the 
following hints and I feel sure he ee) his ~ 
audience will benefit. = 

1. Learn the words of a song first; and 
speak them as a recitation, always imagin- 
ing as if speaking distinctly (not shouting) 
to someone at the far end of a big room. 

2. Learn the notes and afterwards say 
the words on the notes, sustaining the pure 
vowel of the word to give the note its full 
value. 

In other words, whether sotto voce or 
fortissimo, speak plainly on notes so that 
the man in the back row will know what 
it is all about—Musical News and Herald. 


The Singer and the Church 


By Maude Barragan 


WHEN singers vocalize, neighbors cry, 
“Close the windows—they’re at it again!” 

Housemates stop their ears; small boys 
cry raucously, mocking the singer with im- 
itative noises. When a number is repeated 
to the point of weariness and boredom, 
one’s dearest and frankest relatives may 
exclaim, “Oh, for Heaven’s sake, cut 
that and put on another record!” 

It is all part of an endurance contest; 
and the most active survive. Technic was 
never won in a day, nor is it bought at all, 
save with struggle and desperate effort. 
One must harden a sensitive soul. Scales 
and arpeggios, unbeautiful to those who are 
forced to listen, make vocal acrobats. Real 
acrobats have an easier time; they work in 
rubber shoes, in the muted spaces of pri- 
vate gymnasiums; but vocalists have no 
voice gymnasiums, and they must inflict 
voice acrobatics upon long-suffering rela- 
tives and neighbors. They must therefore 
cultivate outer crusts that will throw off 
insults and barbed remarks and a good 
nature which refuses to be pricked.into 
impatience. 

Congregations upon a Sunday morning, 
relaxed upon cushioned seats, conscious 
alike of silken clothes and a pleasant Sun- 
day virtue, seldom realize the vicissitudes 
of a singer who arises for the offertory. 
Before her difficult song could flow so 


smoothly from parted lips she’ has had to 
deprive herself of breakfast, except for 
fruit and coffee. She followed this with 
relaxation for a half hour. Before nine- 
thirty she was at her piano and, with a 
cruel disregard of Sunday Rip-Van- 
Winkles, she was beating out hymn tunes 
(if hymns are worked upon at home the 
voice is easily placed when leading at ser- 
vice). Afterwards she took up limbering 
exercises and progressive thirds to “tune 
p” her vocal organs. Then, if her piano 
was beneath organ pitch, she had to trans- 
pose her solo. With her voice reaching 
fluent top notes, the hymns encased in her 


‘gray matter, an anthem memorized to per- 


fection, rhythm carefully counted, every- 
thing complete, only then did she rush to 
her room to dress for church. 

This is no overdrawn picture, Any con- 
scientious singer can recognize her Sun- 
day morning activities; “her”—for men, as 
a rule, do not take choir work as seriously 
as women. Men “trust to luck,’ but the 
soprano must be always competently pre- 
pared... 

In connection with church work one is 
led to the subject of commercializing the 
voice. Taking money for church work is 
like ‘‘changing money in the Temple;” 
for a lovely voice is a direct gift from 
God and must be guarded and guided. 


But singers spend a great cel of 
for tuition, music and technic; th 
harder than lay people ae 
artistic standards, and there must b 
remuneration. As concert fields are 
and local opportunities must be © 
there remains only the church f 
neration. However, they must wa b 
viewpoint. .They must never de; 
into paid automatons, losing the 
singing. They must understand | 
is as much a part of the service 2 
mons and scripture. Songs s 
chosen for the worth of their © 
and for melodic content. Co 
do not usually approve of mi 
bers or close harmony. Many 
classic songs fail to elicit any prai 
soever; while some: familiar — 
rendered with a violin obligato 
forth a storm of approval. 

The most serious thing in life is spi 
experience; and the most serious 
the work of a church singer sh 
the Sunday service. The sing 
minister’s assistant and the dir 
sentative of the assembled congreg 
the work of praising God. 

Lack of reverence, levity, carel 
paration, poor diction, too much 
powder, these militate against the 
church singers. Women err fla 
this respect. It would be well to 
one’s self on the following poin 

Deportment, 

Dress, 

Diction, 

Make-up, 

. Hymns, 

‘Music and its preparation, 

Promptness, 

Repertoire. 

If one is sitting in the congre 
would neither stir nor whisper, 
nor giggle. Yet there are ch 
candy is passed during the sertr 
slump in their seats and thumb | 
and magazines. Women whisper an 
off their hats. The minister, heart 
commotion, becomes- restless and 
This is no exaggerated picture. 
should realize that the sermon | 
period of relaxation for the ch 
singers are attendants. at divine y 
and their deportment should bea 
in every way. 

Conspicuous costumes and _ 
clothes distract the congregation, f 
course they like to see sin 
groomed, the men with clean, w 
clothes, subdued neckwear and ni 
not forgetting neatly brushed h 
women may wear attractive hats 
becoming, the better; but bev 
olous costumes aes belong 
room. Hats should frame the £ 
droop rakishly over the eye, w 
ing trimming to poke a neig 
ear. 

It is disgusting to see wome 
with lips too sticky from roug 
full upon a tone. The choir 
“the church, not a vaudeville stage 

Hymns are a high light in din 
ship and should be handled with i 
respect. The leading of the hyr 
important feature of the sop 
and she should familiarize her: 
many numbers as is practicable. 
not to be surprised into stumbl: 
unfamiliar setting of familiar 

Music that is given to the 
upon a practice night should be té 
and studied. Too much st 
laid upon this feature. It is 
other choir members to t1 
through a number) unsure of 4 
able to come in on the beat. 
singer who boasts that he 
at a piece of music before t 


e 


i" 


fi 


UDE 

of place in a professional choir ; 
gs with amateurs. Professionals 
by their precision. No one can 
surety who has not worked upon 
¢ between the practice night and Sun- 
morning. Knowledge gives the singer 
€ and independence; each member is 
ndependent functioning part of the 
m to make a blended whole. A com- 
is carefully harmonized by the 
er, and the harmonies must be ac- 
y rendered. 

ptness is often ignored in choirs. 
should arrive at the church long 
before service to have their music 
* upon the rack; hymns listed ready 
found; coats and bags bestowed in 
niches. There should be no dis- 
ng, nerve-racking last minute rushing 
a side door, hasty finding of place, 
ess attack, lack of poise. 

ers need clean enunciation. The 
text is a part of its integral whole. 
ist worthy of the name skips har- 
chords; neither can the singer 
to neglect the spirit of the song by 
the words and _ swallowing 


toire is listed last, but it is a first 
e of church singing. The singer 
lacks a sacred repertoire is never 
petent. Sunday school hymns that are 


reverent and simple may be used at the 
evening service, but the morning service 
requires good, standard solo work, con- 
scientiously rendered. Publishing houses 
will open accounts with church singers, 
and it is well to avail one’s self of this 
privilege and select each month two or 
three good, sacred songs. 

All ambitious singers educate themselves 
up to oratorio work, The best method 
of study is to concentrate upon the work 
itself. In order to tinderstand the posi- 
tion of a solo in the score it is necessary 
to study the score. The resultant under- 
standing is reflected in the interpretation. 

The “Creation” is rich in pleasure pos- 
sibilities, and some of its most beautiful 
portions are unfamiliar to the general pub- 
lic. The “Messiah” is so satisfying that 
its beauty gives one pleasure “akin to 
pain.” The piano parts are not too diffi- 
cult for stumbling fingers. 

A collection of oratorio airs for one’s 
type of voice yields a treasure store of 
sacred solos, and the earnest study gives 
the singer a background of knowledge, 
If the choir director uses an anthem num- 
ber from a well-known cantata or oratorio 
the singer is prepared to use the specified 
solo té accompany the quartet number, 
and to be prepared is half the battle of 
being a successful church singer. 


singing world has been rent, torn 
divided in its opinion regarding cor- 
‘theory and practice in tone produc- 
for many years, and resultant chaos 
igned. The moment that a real 
is presented, presto, some scientist 
do-scientist refutes the tenability 
a theory and loudly proclaims. the 
of the doctrines which are gener- 
esented, based upon the assumption 
correctness of the said theory. Then 
arguments and heated debates—on 
e hand the attempt to substantiate 
ability as founded upon basic truth, 
the other hand to annihilate the 
ory and doctrine. 

o far as the teachers and the stu- 
of singing are concerned, the proof 
pudding is the eating. 

ng what is known as the Golden 
f Song, the theoretical and practical 
)f singing were entirely in accord, 
atever theoretical speculation was 
in, was probably an afterthought. 
relation of cause and effect in voice 
on was not considered as such, so 
history records, either as an ab- 
t or a concrete theory. Simplicity of 
nm was the outstanding feature of the 
ities—so far as we are able to 
nd the old masters were undoubt- 
greement, so far as their art was 
, with the findings of Arthur 
Stevenson—“All art is a simplifica- 


ose days, there doubtless existed 
kind of an army of ambitious 
ome of whom were destined to 
artists, and some who would re- 
the group known as people who 
but who could never ascend to the 
great artistic achievement because 
jot given unto them to so ascend— 
ey might. So it is to-day. 
eé may speak of as devastating 
s, the outgrowth mainly of scien- 
search along the lines of material 
ration—the physiological and physi- 
omena attendant upon the produc- 
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Analysis and Synthesis as Related to Theory 
and Practice 


By W. Warren Shaw 


tion of voice, are of comparatively recent 
development. 

The knowledge of a condition as shown 
by the physical manifestation does not de- 
termine the correct means of causing that 
condition, for it is true that the immediate 
cause may be and, as a matter of fact, is 
to a degree, secondary and subject to a 
primary cause, and so such knowledge can 
never be adequately comprehensive. 

The attempt has been generally success- 
ful only in determining more and more 
fully the material-truth. It has served 
merely to satisfy more or less completely 
the curiosity of such investigators as to the 
physical vocal phennomena during phona- 
tion. 

The most important factor in determin- 
ing the ideal route for the singer in the 
making, however, has been generally over- 
looked or discarded as non-important. 

Scientists have discovered that though 
an egg may be manufactured in the 
laboratory, the wisest of hens could never 
hatch it—something was lacking. 

That intangible, unexplainable something 
called life, is not present in a manu- 
factured egg—a mechanical tone or series 
of tones lack something and fail to stimu- 
late or interest the hearers—it is life. 
What is not given can never be received. 
The soul of a singer must be in his voice 
production if he truly represents a vital 
art. The note of joy, of sorrow, of hope, 
of despair, of peace and tranquillity, of 
disturbance and unrest, cannot be analyzed 
by physical means alone. The mistake that 
physical scientists have made throughout 
the whole course of voice investigation has 
been the failure to recognize the psycho- 
logical influence in the making of vital 
tones; and by the same token, the failure 
to recognize the absence of the psychologi- 
cal influence in the making of non-vital 
tones. 

It is not entirely a matter of brilliancy 
or dullness or even regularity or irregu- 
larity of construction. Brilliant tones may 
be lacking in life, and dull tones be teem- 
ing with life. 


tone has a tremolo, sounds 


opr weak, you have not appor- 
he right amount of breath to it; 


Bisle 


you will gain this by thinking not of 
the breath but of the tone. 
—Evan Williams. 
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ob ‘ibn Grand 


VERY home can now have a superb baby 
grand, with all that it means in pleasure 
and adornment. 


Perhaps you have thought your home too small 
for a grand piano, or the cost too great. You 
need not hesitate any longer. 


The Brambach Baby Grand takes no more space 
and costs no more than a high-grade upright— 
yet, it has the rich beauty and the resonant tone 
which Brambach has gained in 102 years of 
quality piano-making. 


And it is so easy to own a Brambach. Just a 
small sum secures one; the balance may be paid 
on terms surprisingly small. 


A free paper pattern showing how 
little space a Brambach will require 
in your home, will be sent to those 
who mail the coupon to us at once. 
Also, illustrations of instruments 
and dealer's name. Mail coupon 
today. 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO, 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
615 W. 51st St., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern 


showing size of the Brambach 
Baby Grand 


Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere 
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COLLEGE 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards ~ | 


f 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN | ; 


More than 100 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private lessons only or courses leading to 
Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation and Degrees in Piano, Vocal, Violin, Cello, Church Organ, Movi 
Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art and Expression, Toe, Ballet, Interpretative a 
Classica! Dancing, School of Opera, all Orchestral Instruments, Chautauqua, Lyceum, Concert 
Languages. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. «Piano furnish 
with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


Chicsge Musical Célléye Building 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS AND PRIZES °° s20,0007"* 


75 Free and 140 Partial Fellowships to be awarded this year. Free and Partial spbbeoaee blanks on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for com 
petition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co., Conover Grand Piano presented for competition in the Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by t 
Cable Piano Company. Valuable Violin presented for competition in the Violin Department by Lyon & Healy. Grand Piano presented for competition in the Vox 
Department by Moist Piano Co. These prizes will becompeted for in May, 1926, at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, before world-renowned musicians as judges and } 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, Conductor. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET _ 
CARL D. Sadci Mepeeer (Chicago Musical College Building) 


TOWTACTANITO NTO WIOVIYOWIOWNTOITANVO NTO TONITONTOVTOVITONTONTONITOIT@\NT@I YAN /avlYevlverly 


Complete Catalog on Request 


SAN FRANCISCO 


(In November) 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
(January, 1926) 


DENVER, COLO. 
(February) 


DALLAS and FT. WORT: 
TEXAS 
(March and April) 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


(In December) 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
(In December) ZZ 
FREE, Sanaa pame and naan for Toyo chavpeeees correlating the keys of the Finnotorts with the notes on the grand staff—sent absolutely free on request, . ] 

of New York City, author of ‘‘Child’s First Music Book” Coeed “First Year at the Piano” (Pre 

ey O HH ly | AY | Wi | 1 i TAM Gees, “John M. Williams’ Very First Piano Book”’ (Boston Music Co.); Nothing Easier, or Adventures of 
2 Little Fingers in Mother Goose Land” (Schirmer); ‘“Tunes for Tiny Tots” (Presser). tz 
Will conduct NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE in the cities given here : 


= 
Places where classes will be held in different cities and booklet describing the course in detail sent upon request. JOHN M. WILLIAMS’ NORMAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE, P. 0. BOX 216 TRINITY STATION, NEW YORK @ 


Cincinnati (onservatory Music| | DETROIT CONSERVATORY ot MUS 


Founded 1867 by Clara Baur 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC WITH FACULTY OF 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Musie 


INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and 
‘ * : educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Recitals throughout the year. 
Courses leading to Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates Branch studios. Excellent boarding accommodations. Teachers’ certificates, diplomas 
* f f di he b iful h f and degrees conferred. Many free advantages, We own our own building, located in 
Residences for na rom a iaeeee on ie We u nore near the center 01 the! center of most cultural environment. 
a See Oe a ee ag tins ae ie Students May Enter Now. For detailed information address os oI 
BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland and Burnet Aves. and Oak St. JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Front View Co 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager CINCINNATI, OHIO ; 


PERCY FU 
VIOLINIS 
Head of Violin Dep 
LAWRENCE CONSE! 
APPLETON, Wi 

A MASTER TE 

-| Unusual opportunity 
‘|rious student of violit 
ree catalog and info 


CARL J, WATERM 


| The beginner as well DENVER LAWRENCE CONSERYV, 
d stud 
alkene VSR a p M COLLEGE of MUSIC A department of Lawrence College. Advan 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University of Music in the World 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course 
Fail term opens Monday, September 7th, 1925. Summer Schoo! opens Monday, June 22nd, 1926 
Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


Obe Cilebeland Tustitute 
of (Dusic 
SIXTH SEASON 


Regular courses in all branches of music include 
orchestral, choral and ensemble training 


Teachers’ course leads to certificate and 
includes two years of practice teaching ‘ all branches of Music. Superior Public School 
Ing at An Endowed Institution—Not for Profit. Excellent Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, ' 

Nationally Accredited—Diplomas and Degrees. Theory. Certificates, Diplomas and D 
Write for Catalog E Dormitories. Free Catalog, 


Lectures, concerts and recitals by visiting artists 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Acting Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for catalog 


Address 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus.B., P.D., Dean 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 10th Avenue and Grant Street, Denver, Colorado CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


MU SIC STUDENTS You can secure valuable music books for your library or obtain a variety of useful articles by utilizing your spare time 
Etude subscriptions. | Many others get these rewards, why not you? Ask for Premium Catalog. The Etude, Phil 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


at “‘Success is one-tenth inspiration 
nine-tenths perspiration,” is just as 
applicable to singing as any other 
mplishment. The great temptation is 


inspiration becomes the larger pro- 
tion in a student’s efforts, it is usually 
farding factor in progress. This is 
j inspiration rules the student’s 
hts and physical energies and the 
ite vocal apparatus is then brutally 
| to produce tense unnatural tones 
absence of sympathetic mental guid- 


the other hand, in seeking to gain 
quality the student must remember 
quality will come in proportion as he 
; how to properly engage his vocal 


Tone Color 

lividuality of tone color must be ac- 
d much the same as our facial ex- 
on. We would soon deform our face 
> continually tensed its muscles in 
of another’s; and in the same 
lity of voice cannot be gained 
imitation except as right methods 
nprehended. 
his does not mean that a full pleasing 
p can be acquired without much ex- 

snting. But it does mean that the 
who works for a complete relaxa- 
ill be assured an improving voice. 
a tone is sent through the vocal 
by force of spirited will-power and 
the result must necessarily suggest 
hanical efforts employed instead of 
subtle mental visions. 


14 Proper Foundation 
‘udy should begin not at the mouth but 


4E technic of singing is best acquired, 
© much by indulging one’s curiosity 
lh physical process of tone produc- 
s by paying strict attention to the 
of the sound of the vowels and of 
nsonants which are employed in the 
of the word. The general idea 
precede the particular idea—the 
ew of the whole effect of a spon- 
act should come first. When the 
observation discloses defects of 
in the effect of spontaneous ex- 
it is time to pay attention to the 
_ This i is the most direct, the surest 
efore the best way to ascertain 
Decking and to make the necessary 
Attention to detail, then, 
be the second step in the process 
e building. 
preparation to sing a vowel, a word 
umber of consecutive vowels or 
should be effected without any par- 


to breathe is preferable to 
g to expand. Stand erect and ex- 
e chest, avoiding rigidity; and you 


‘and a tense tone will be the result. 


Vocal Introspection 
By Edwin F. Larson 


literally at the foundation. The best posi- 
tion is standing evenly on both feet, erect 
and relaxed, with a feeling that the entire 
body is the vocal instrument. Complete 
resonance can come only with subordina- 
tion of the entire body to the one achieve- 
ment—a full tone. 


Acquiring the Full Tone 

The breath must flow out without com- 
pressing the chest, the contraction occur- 
ring greatest just below the ribs and waist 
line. Then rid the mind of all concern 
about singing muscles, by picturing the 
head, throat and chest as being hollow and 
that as a result the tone is going to fill 
these entire regions, proceeding from down 
in the chest. This is a splendid means for 
gaining proper use of the muscular areas 
which must be so delicately used in <order 
to combine quality and volume. 


Emotional Control 

The singer must be careful lest he dif- 
fuse too much emotion into his tone. If 
he does, the subconscious mind, in its ef- 
fort to maintain normal emotional equi- 
librium, will constrict the muscles involved 
Just 
as we are conscious of the right tempera- 
ture for our body, we can with little prac- 
tice feel the right warmth of emotional 
energy that can be used without constric-< 
tion of muscles. 


Maintaining an Ideal 


Striving to reach an ideal which is ever 


out of reach must also be the singer’s lot. 


In fact the only way he can retain or im- 
prove his voice is in pursuing a growing 
ideal. Self-satisfaction must never replace 
self-analysis. 


The Technic of Singing 


By W. Warren Shaw 


will then have sufficient breath for the de- 
livering of any note or any ordinary 
phrase. The lungs will inflate, the dia- 
phragm will descend, the ribs will ex- 
pand in sympathy with the chest, and this 
will all happen spontaneously without any 
direct fiat of will. Mental and physical 
co-ordination will reduce special effort in 
any particular direction. Nature generally 
obeys her own laws if one only will per- 
mit her to do so. 

Taking out of the hands of Nature that 
which Nature is able and willing to do for 
herself, is the first step in destructive voice 
culture, alas so prevalent. Preparing to 
sing is like preparing to run a foot race, 
to throw a ball, to lift a weight, to make 
a high or a broad jump, or to perform any 
athletic act. Singing is first psychological 
and secondly physiological and physical; 
and so are running, jumping, swimming, 
and also all other athletic acts; for singing 
is an athletic act. A well-trained singer, 
like a well-trained runner, is brought to 
approximate perfection gradually and by 
easy stages. 


cial perception is the necessary 
of a successful oratorio singer. 
9 is a separate branch of music. 
res all the vocal finesse needed on 
platform, and as precise a skill 
nble as does opera. But above 
msiderations is the spiritual essence 
ratorio. The soloist must be aware 
anderlying ‘meaning of the work 
- alone is musical apprecia- 
cess but also sympathetic un- 
of the message contained in 
s the meaning of the music.” 
—Hersert Gout, 


p 


Schilling’s Unsurpassed Vocal 
Methods and Studies 


UPPER TONES and HOW to ACQUIRE 
THEM to HIGH C without strain 


Tenor Edition (4 parts) $5 


Soprano Edition (3 parts) $5 


EAR TRAINING for Singers and Musi- 
cians. 15c. 


SIGHT Soecigeg ep for Self-Instruction and 
Class Use. 50c. 


Send for complete Catalog 
W.P. Schilling, 131 W. 23rd St., New York 
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Small enough for boudoir, 


hall or nursery 
A little piano of rich tone and full 


volume—that fits in anywhere 


HE is a piano with all 
those fine qualities 
which have won such artis- 
tic esteem for Wurlitzer. 


Yet it is only three feet, 
eight inches high—small 
enough to go into the tiniest 
room without overcrowd- 
ing, light enough to be 
moved easily to any part of 
the house. 


A Faultless Piano 


With all its convenience of 
size—the Wur- 
litzer Studio 
Piano is an in- 
strument of 
faultless perfec- 
tion. It has the 
complete7-% oc- 
tavescale. Tone § 
is sweet, rich | 

and pure. 


Do you wonder 
that this latest 


ee 


Wurlitzer achievement is 
called the most advanced 
step in piano construction 
in years? 


Use It Anywhere! 


What could be more desir- 
able in homes, churches, 
schools, conservatories, and 
scores of other places than 
this beautifully designed, 
space-saving Studio Piano! 


Youcan have the Wurlitzer 
Studio Piano either with or 
without player 
action. Ineither 
form it is sur- 
prisingly inex- 
pensive. Prices 
$295 and up. Stu- 
dio player *445 
and up. Prices 
F.O.B.Factory. 
By all means see 
see these dainty 
studio pianos — 
and try them. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Principal Wurlitzer Stores 


NEW YORK, 720 W. 42nd St. 


ST.LOUIS, 2006 Olive St. * 


+ PHILADELPHIA, 7037 Chestnut St. + 
CLEVELAND, sor7 Euclid Ave. * CHICAGO, 720 8S. Wabash Ave. + 
SAN FRANCISCO, 250 Stockton St. 


BUFFALO, 674 Main St. 
CINCINNATI, ser E. Fourth St. 
+ LOS ANGELES, 874 S. Broadway 


Sold by Wurlitzer dealers everywhere 


WuRULIZER 


REG.Y.S. PAT.OFF, 


Studio Piano 


PIANOS + ORGANS + HARPS + MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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Founded 1895 
sega 
Win H. Sherwood 


“OOm 


‘ 
Consists of 


Four Separate and 
Distinét Schools 


The School for Training 
and Placing Teachers of 
musicandthealliedarts. 


The School for Training 
and Launching Concert 
Artists. 


The School for Training 
and Placing Public 
School Music Teachers, 


The School for Training 
and Placing Theatre and 
Church Organists. 


-—_ Ww ho — 


& GO~ 
iy: 
Qualified Students 
Entering the 


School for 
Training and 
Placing 
Teachers 


this season may fe- 
ceive appointments 
next season to the 
Faculty of our Chi- 
cago Neighborhood 
Branches or of our 
Extension Branches 


NOTE 


Students may register at any time. 
Mention the School of Training in 
which you are interested and ad- 
dress your inquiry for Catalog and 
detailed information to 


Sherwood Music School 


Fine Arts Building 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Iil. 


NOVEMBER 1925 


a 


| par 
JOHN J. 
R HATTSTAEDT 
LTE IR IL President 


Chicago’s F ‘oremost School of 
Mi UJ S| F Music, Musical The- 
ory, Dramatic Art, 


Expression, Orchestral Instruments, Theatre 
Organ School, etc. One hundred eminent 
artist instructors. Superior Training School 
supplies teachers for colleges. 40th year. 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public Schoo] 


Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Degrees, 
Dormitory accommodations. Unrivaled free 
advantages. Students may enter at any time. 


Catalog Mailed Free. 
571 KIMBALL HALL, 


EMUSIC 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 
Fully accredited courses leading to 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 

and DEGREES 


By Authority of the State of Illinois 


Training in.the following departments: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncello, 
Normal Training, Public School Music, 
Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History 
of Music, Ensemble, Orchestra, Profes- 
sional Accompanying, Conducting, Dra- 
matic Expression, English and Psychology 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Box E, 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Harrison $930 


GIRVIN VIOLIN SCHOOL 


RAMON B. GIRVIN, Director 
A SPECIALIZING SCHOOL 


for 
Violin, Double Bass Counterpoint 
Violoncello Harmony Composition 


Attractions of the School: Lectures, Concerts, Recit- 
als, The Symphony Club Orchestra, The Intermediate 
Orchestra, Junior Orchestra, String Quartettes and 
Trios. Students may enter at any time. 

Limited number ‘of free scholarships awarded. Free 
examination upon application. 


1430 Kimball Hall—Dept. E. 
Corner Wabash Ave. and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
saonie rses and adva : 
wd @ U Oe acdvaiy Bicker rcasiaeal 


school. © Ideal location on the shore of 

SCH OOL of Lake Michigan, immediately adjacent 
to Chicago. Private instruction in 

M US | C vocal and instrumental, class instruc- 


tion in theoretical music, Liberal 
Art studies without extra expense. 
Third Quarter 
Opens Feb. 8,1926 


Free Bulletin- 


Address-PETER LUTKIN, Dean 


102 Musie Hall, Evanston, Til, 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 
Bachelor ‘of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 


cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 


LOWELL L. TOWNSEND, Director. 


fouisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIc 


Individual and class instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Harp, Voice, Violin, 
Dramatic Art, Orchestral Instru- 
ments and all Theoretical Subjects. 
Many student and faculty recitals 
and three large student orchestras 
in connection with work. Public 
School Music Course leading to 
Supervisor’s certificate. Practice 
teaching in Public Schools. Gradu- 
ates accepted by State Boards of 
Education. Individual attention 
to needs of each student. 

Address: 

Jno, L. Gruber, Manager 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


COMBS q 
CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA 
FORTY FIRST YEAR 


ASchool of A School of 4 
Individual Instruction Public Performance ~ 
A Residential and Day School of International Reputation with unparallele 


facilities for the attaining of a complete musical education in all 
branches from elementary to the highest artistic standard. 


78 3 
s&s 
a 


Forty Years’ Achievements 


During the past forty years a total of 63,907 students have been enrolled 
in the Combs Conservatory. Their activities have been distributed as follows: 


19,314 entered the profession in various fields, including vocal and 
instrumental concert soloists, organists, composers, orchéstra conduc- | 
tors, operatic conductors, orchestral players (36 in the Philadelphia | — 

’ Orchestra, others in the Boston Symphony, New York Philharmonic, | 
Detroit, Chicago, Victor, and other leading orchestras) leaders and | 
concertmeisters of the foremost moving picture orchestras in all parts 
of the country. 8307 entered the teaching profession, 991 being con- 
nected with Universities, colleges, normal schools, high schools and 1 ~ 
conservatories. 39 are directors of Conservatories. if 


Every state in the Union, as well as England, Ireland, Scotland, Wal 
France, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Russia, Canada and South America have b 
represented in our student body, and our graduates and pupils are filling 
portant positions in every civilized country in the world. 


Four Pupils’ Recitals a Week Give You Opportuni ty 


for Pupil Performance 


All branches taught from elemen- 


fre your progress. Daily supervision 
tary to the highest artistic standard. 


shows you how to work. Two com 


Pedagogy and Normal Training “9 ; 

Courses for Teachers, Degrees plete Pup ils’ Symphony Orchestra 
conferred. Daily reports keep the _.offer exceptional privilege of orches= 
Director personally informed of tra routine and accompaniment. ~ 


Courses for Public School Music Supervisors 


Approved and Accredited Three-Year Courses in Public School M 
Supervision. Standard State Certificate issued upon completion of Cou 
without further examination. Four year course leads to degree of B. 
in Public School Music. a 

Dormitories for Women 

(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) ; 

In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspir 
tional atmosphere in the foremost musical city in America, dormitory pupi 
have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including Dail 
Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. A 


4 


Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty — 
and Success 7. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS j 
Our 36-page Illustrated Book Mailed Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Offices, Studios, and Dormitories, Broad and Reed y 


Administrative Building, 1331 South Broad Street { 
Philadelphia, Pa. f 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


Philadelphia Musical Acad 


and Branches 


Highest standards of musical instruction. 
cludes Professor Leopold Auer, Guest T 

stein, Composer Pianist, and other distingu 
cians. 56th season. Registration Sept. 2nd 
begin Sept. 8th. Catalog. Charlton 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce Street, Phila 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO, PF. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


sy 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


| CONSERVAT 1 
PEABODY vosrnone ‘ 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in Americ 


SCHOOL MUSIC Catalog Sent Gratis Upon Request ! 

A very’helpful catalog for School and College Directors and Music Supervisors. It lists numbers for Unt 
Part, Three Part and Four Part Choruses; Music for Special Occasions, Operettas, Sight Reading | 
Orchestra Collections, Writing Books, Etc. } 
THEO. PRESSER CO. 1712-1714 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, P: 
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The Etude Music Lover’s Memory Contest 
Series IV 


eRY month Tue Erupe presents these musical brain twisters. ow many 
famous pieces can you identify by means of the measures given? The 
} will appear next month. Test and extend your musical knowledge. 


bit 
\ 


WEA ER ‘ | 


| GRAND PIANOS 


: Bax of its beautiful and enduring tonal 
qualities, a hostof cultured people—gifted . 
musicians, talented singers, skilled teachers, 

earnest students, discriminating music lovers | 
—acclaim the Weaver Grand Piano as one of 
the really artistic instruments of America. 


a eee WEAVER PIANO Co, ee 
eR York, Pi = ——E 


at 
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TWO NEW OPERETTAS 
and A CANTATA 


By ARTHUR A. PENN, whose works including LASS OF LIM- 
ERICKTOWN, MAMZELLE TAPS, CAPTAIN CROSSBONES, 
THE CHINA SHOP, YOKAHOMA MAID, etc., have been 
played and become established favorites with thousands of 
schools and colleges throughout the United States and Canada 
—his name is a household word among amateur producers, 


UHOOLS = L THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 

ORGANIZATIONS AND Bates ea ee IN THE SPRING 
_ z one ih as for girls, Bio eureble for srtults. 
vided jnto two scenes, each with e sam ack- 
Important Publications eeu: Ten neinotpald Mie Choate Tr Tyiet abou 
one hour. <A flower Garden Phantasy. Charac- 
THE ters all Flowers, except Caterpillar and Cr at. 
aS Chorus Scene 1, all Flowers-in the garden; Scene 
ITMARK CHORUSES 2, Dandelions only. Mr. Penn has never written 

C 


more engaging dialog or delightful lyries. Thir- 
teen melodious and original numbers. No more 
ideal or prettier entertainment. Humor and pa- 
thos lend constant charm to story. Easy to pro- 


No. 1—FOUR-PART SONGS duce; effective yet simple costuming. Price com- 
for MALE VOICES plete, $1.00—Orchestra parts for rental only. 


The first issued of this series and will be followed THE MIDDIE MAIDS 


by others for two, three and four part singing— ““A Topsy-Turvy Extrav- 
male, female and mixed voices. Compiled pri- aganza in One Act for 
marily for use by schools and colleges, we feel Ladies.”” May effectively 
certain a_hearty. welcome also awaits them from be done, however, by 
all Glee Club Directors, both girls and boys or 
A wealth of material; a_delightful_variety; fa- all boys dressed in ap- 
yorite Ballads, Sacred, Humorous, Novelty, Pa- propriate girl costumes, 
triotic and March Songs, Sniritua a Southern Also suitable for adults, 
Dialect Song, an inspiring “‘Parting’’ Song and a Laughs come thick and 
rousing ‘“‘Friendship’’ number. fi Plot is sort of 
Lyric Tenors and Basses are scarce; we've paid eq rehearsal 
particular attention to our arrangements, the Ten- Oe 


~~ 


a3 


errr: 


that’s where the fun and 

satire come in. The lyr- 

ics are in Mr. Penn's us- 
ual brilliant and finished \ 

JOYOUS MOMENTS style. Twelve musical 

. number a including 

=s 3 rousing choruses, 

No. 2—Ten Little Two-Part Songs levine quite Uke tt foe 

by Laura Rountree Smith and Anna Heuermann schools and amateurs. 

Hamilton. Can also be sung in unison, Each 4 principals and cho- 
descriptive and may be used as action songs. rus. ‘Time about one ; . 
Short. and sweet is every number, <A pleasing va- | hour. Valuable hints for musical numbers in score, 
riety of subjects and cannot heip delighting the Costumes and scenery easy to procure.. Price com- 

children both in learning and performing them. plete, $1.00—Orchestra parts for rental only, 


Price, 50'cents. 
SING ISTSPENCE! | (ce rach nite ee operas ca 


t can play two characte 
A novel and semi-humorous cantata for boys and ae nterts , novel, effe 2. © 3 | 
girls or adults. + Pasad Bout around the cams Nerd saving crew, etc. A capital schoo} scene; 17 bright and attrac- 
known lines of this favorite nursery rhyme, 4 tive musical numbers, Full instructions regarding scenery 
in ingenuity and a touch of inevitable and costumes. No trouble to produce. Price, 75 cents. 


¢: Fr. 15 typical *‘Penn’’ choruses. A most 

gaging novelty. Sure to attract tremendous in- a y e & @) 
terest. Can be given, if desired, in costume and b/® 
with action. Either way, a_ splendid entertain- : . i Tat a 
ment. Characters include the Huntsman, _the E ERTAINMEN 
Widow Blackbird. the Cook, the King, the Doc- A 
tor and the Undertaker. _ The music is written GA) 


partly in unison, partly two-voice. Price, com- 
plete, 60 cents. 9 SONGS ~ JOKES 


Nswers to Last Month’s “Music Lover’s Memory Contest” Any of tha absod want oh approval, GNOLOGS 


* . : : , : Prices quoted are postpaid. 
in D flat, Chopin; 2. La Matin, Godard; 3. Minuet I’Antique, Paderew- ITMARKSCHOOL-EDITION 
damour, Elgar; 5. Warum, Schumann; 6. Funeral March, Chopin; M. WITMARK & SONS -3-4 PART SONGS~ FOR ALL OCCASIONS: 


+ : . Aas ay 1650 Broad N. Y. SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
fintaine, Gabriel-Marie; 8. Invitation to the Dance, von Weber. [-Depes: saeeways 


Ab or G occasionally, This feature will surely 
appeal to Directors. Price, $1.00 
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HE QUESTION of piano vs. organ 
touch is still open to debate, al- 
though there is much less occasion 

for discussion of it than there used to 
be twenty or more years ago. The prin- 
cipal reason, for this no doubt is the great 
change in the matter of responsiveness 
of touch in the modern organs, brought 
about by the adoption of electric or pneu- 
matic actions. Whereas not long ago it 
was only the large and expensive organs 
that were supplied with electric action, the 
present day of electricity on tap almost 
everywhere sees the use of the electric cur- 
rent applied to instruments of even the 
smallest proportions and also makes it pos- 
sible for the builder to place at the dis- 
posal of the player such a huge volume of 
resources in number of manuals and stops, 
all under the control of the player on a 
single keyboard, as would have been utterly 
impossible in an organ of the old tracker 
type.* 

In the case of such electric organs there 
is no more question as to the fact of light- 
ness of touch and lack of resistance to the 
fingers than in that of pianos. In the lat- 
ter there is a quite considerable difference 
in this respect, even in those of the very 
same manufacture. Some pianists want a 
very light action, others prefer a certain 
amount of resistance to the finger; this is 
largely a matter of the physical require- 
ment or limitation of the player. M. de 
Pachmann, with small hands, a painter of 
miniatures, will have his key action made 
very light, while Martinus Sieveking, the 
noted Dutch pianist, with a spread of a 
twelfth between his thumb and fifth finger, 
requires a heavy action. 

So there is a similar slight variation in 
the key resistance of different organs, but 
in no case is the heaviest touch approach- 
able to that of the smallest tracker-action 
organ when played with a manual coupler 
drawn. Moreover, in the case of at least 
one prominent organ builder, a contrivance 
has been devised whereby the peculiar 
feature of the “let-off’ in the piano key- 
action which makes the resistance of the 
key less after it is depressed than it is on 
the top, is duplicated in the organ keyboard. 
This is a much more important and valu- 
able item to the player than would first ap- 
pear, due to the elimination of so much 
fatigue as naturally follows the absence 
of effort or muscular strain, even though 
unconsciously exerted, in keeping the keys 
depressed. 

It is true there is a slight difference in 
the “feel” of different actions according to 
the way the key contact is. made, whether 
by spring pressure and friction or by 
direct plate connection, but this does not 
appreciably affect the responsiveness of 
the touch. 

The fact is the action of the up-to-date 
electric organ is, as aptly characterized by 
the noted Boston pianist and organist, B. 
J. Lang, a “hair-trigger” action. It re- 
quires pianistic skill of the highest order, 
and ruthlessly exposes technical short- 
comings which at the piano might be at 
least half concealed. 

The objection of your piano teacher is 
undoubtedly founded upon the prejudice 
against the organ on account of the stiff- 
ness of the old tracker actions, and partly 
perhaps upon failure to recognize the 
changes that have taken place in this re- 
spect in recent years. 


Two Fundamentals 


Two things should be impressed on the 
mind of the aspiring organ student: First, 
that he will need all the facility and con- 


* Tracker action, it may be explained, 
is that which connects the movement of 
each key and ‘the opening and closing of 
the corresponding valve controlling the 
wind to the pipe by means of a slender 
wooden strip called a tracker, and also 
connects the several keyboards in a 
similar mechanical manner, 
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‘The Organist’s Etude ‘ 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Edited for October by J. LAWRENCE ERB 


Some Organ “Problems” 


By J. Lawrence Erb 


Editor Organ Department of Tum Ercpw: Dear Sir:—I have been studying the piano 


for several years and think seriously of taking up the organ. 


My piano teacher says it 


would spoil my touch, but at the conservatory where I go all the girls like the touch of the 
organ teacher, who plays the piano accompaniments for the vocal pupils, better than 


the touch of my teacher. 
What would you advise?—F. L. T. 


trol that can be acquired at the piano key- 
board, and, second, that he must develop 
musicianship, so that his sense of musical 
effects and what is right and proper in 
expression will instinctively prompt the 
application of the right and proper tech- 
nical means of producing the result. 

These two requirements constantly and 
inevitably dovetail into each other. The 
increasing number of mechanical acces- 
sories to organs, in the shape of couplers 
and piston control of resources, makes a 
greater technical facility and keener musi- 
cal sense necessary than ever before. The 
headwork required of the pianist does not 
begin to compare with that demanded of 
the organist. The piano player has only 
to think of drawing in black and white, 
and his feet have only to do with the lights 
and shadows of the outline, and, compara- 
tively speaking, are quite inactive, being 
controlled almost entirely by subconscious 
feeling. The organ player, however, has 
not only to think in terms of orchestral 
color, which is not impossible or undesir- 
able for the pianist, but he must obtain 
also that color and constantly change and 
mix it, often at the same time having his 
feet engaged in some indispensable rela- 
‘tion, producing a complexity of mental 
and physical activity such as that of which 
no other musician has any experience. 

This being the case, our advice would be 
not to hesitate to take up the organ on ac- 
count of fear of injury to your touch, but 
only if you are uncertain if you have time 
to give to them both, The primary and es- 
sential difficulty with the organ has to do 
with the pedals, getting the freedom and 
facility with the feet in musical expression 
independent of the hands. Nothing short 
of hard work, and that kept up for a long 
time, will give it to you. The question is, 
do you want it bad enough to pay the 
price? 


Opportunities Grow 
There is surely no question but that the 


’ possibilities of future returns from it are 


greater and more varied than ever before. 
A generation ago the only future lay in the 
direction of a church position, with the 
chance of a more or less public career and 
some distinction as a recital and concert 
player, but always incidental to and con- 


’ ditioned upon the prominence of the church 


connection. Concert organs in public halls, 
with a few notable exceptions such as that 
at the Chicago Auditorium and the Cin- 
cinnati Music Hall, did not exist. The his- 
toric Boston Music Hall organ, built in 
Germany and dedicated in 1863, gained 
great fame for itself and gave renown to 
Boston and the pioneer American organ- 
ists whose names are inseparably associ- 
ated with it—Eugene Thayer, John K. 
Paine, B. J. Lang and others—but came to 
an inglorious end of long entombment in 


storage after being removed from the hall, 
finally (1910) to be resurrected and rein- 
carnated in a private residence of a wealthy 
citizen in Methuen, Mass. 

At the present time municipal organs and 
large concert organs in colleges and uni- 
versities are scattered widely throughout 
the country, from Portland, Maine, to its 
namesake in Oregon, and from St. Paul, 
Minn., to Atlanta, Georgia, and Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. Add to these the thou- 
sands of organs, large and small, good, bad, 
and indifferent, which have been an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of every 
motion picture house throughout the coun- 


try, do not forget the rapidly increasing 


number of all sizes and descriptions in 
private residences, hotels and stores, and 
with the thought of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of church organs in the background 
of your memory you are prepared to real- 
ize the wonderful opportunity open to the 
thoroughly equipped organist of the pres- 
ent day. 


Overcoming Some Common Difficulties 


How can I overcome the tendency to: 
play wrong notes in the Pedals? I studied 
the organ for two years and have been 
playing in church nearly six years since 
but have never felt sure in my pedalling. 
If there is anything you can suggest to 
make me more accurate I shall be very 
grateful.—_F. C. B. 


Without the chance of observing what 
you do or knowing what you have been 
taught, it is only possible to surmise; but 
it seems a fairly safe guess that you 
started to play without acquiring a cor- 
rect form in pedalling alone. Do you keep 
the knees together; sit not too high, so 
that you can use the heel of either foot 
upon the extreme notes of the keyboard; 
find the notes from the C and F spaces 
without looking, keeping the toes always 
well forward near the sharp keys; and, 
most important, do you have a free, flexi- 
ble foot-action on the ankle without any 
push down from the knee?’ 

If you have this and do these things and 
yet do not think or read the pedals first, 
you are still likely to have trouble. Habit 
is everything at the keyboard. If you have 
not acquired these indicated, or some of 
them, it may be that doing so will enable 
you to overcome the difficulty. 

I find myself slipping forward off the 
organ bench onto the keys but cannot sit 
further back and easily reach the pedals. 
Is this the experience of’ organists gen- 


erally or is there a remedy ? 
Painsville, Indiana.—C, R, 


You are evidently sitting on too high an 
organ bench. You should be able to rest 
your feet flat upon the low F and upper C 
at least, even if very short, and still feel 
at ease on the bench. Under the circum- 
stances either cut the bench down to the 
proper height or have it made adjustable, 
as some builders are now doing with their 


_limp and effecting a little 


benches. If the bench is ¢ 
blocks may be used to accommo 
ers who have a longer reach. — 
Can you give me some sug; 
how to prevent my congr 
dragging on the hymns. Pu 
organ does not seem to keep 1 
time. The fault is such a co 
am sure any help you may ¢g 
be equally appreciated oy 
others who have the same trot 
Fairview, Kentudl 
Keeping a large body of si 
time” is not an easy job, even 
under favorable conditions, 
accompaniment, wide-awake 
position in front of it, and so 
organist in the average 
church, where the congreg: 
about five hundred, we will 
choir, either quartet or volw 
of average ability and strength 
one of the most important prob! 
to solve. To be sure, the organ 
loud enough. to be heard above t 
of the whole body of people, e 
whom is doing their best, we 
such a tune as “Coronation”; but 
certain swing of movement is e& 
no mere volume of sound is 
the, work. x 
There are various ways of tr 
matter. One advocates playi 
staccato, another only the ri 
cato, and still another only the | 
essential thing, however, NG 
ment, is not helped by either of th 
unless a feeling of accent is ob 
impressed upon the congregatio 
on the organ is possible, gen 
ing, only in what may be callec 
way, as distinguished from 
an added strength of tone, 
be the positive way. That is, 
added strength is given to a ne 
ing the preceding one relati 
Hence, in the tune “Coron 
accent treatment were applied 
strain to every other beat in | 
notation as played would be as 


a ieee: 
SI) 7 PET 7 Dal 
Wan 7. aS eee 
Sa", Smee SS 


Obviously this produces 
ing, jerky and unmusical e 


parts of the harmony, would 
tesque. Equally so, or worse, 
staccato treatment applied to 
If a slight modification were 


a gain is made by taking 


tion. If now we play the 
mony, but play the soprano 
and the inner alto and teno 
cated above, we will get 
weight upon accented beats 
serve the steady moveme 
strain as a whole. | 
be felt more in one or two s 
as the following: 


€ requirements of accent in this case 
essitate a modification of the rule for 


the playing of repeated notes, viz., that! 
they should be played staccato, since the 
lengthening of the notes on the strong 
beats and shortening of those on the weak 
cnes is vital to the maintainence of the 
thythmic flow. The formation of the hab't 
of observing this principle will enable one 
automatically to adapt his touch to the re- 
quirements of the situation and to hold to- 
gether a large body of singers. Moreover, 
the value of this habit is not by any means 
limited to such staccato effects as these 
discussed, but is equally applicable to le- 
gato playing, imparting a rhythmic flow 
and momentum which gives the effect of 


life to the playing and holds the attention 
of the listener. 


A Great Opportunity 


By T. L. Rickaby 


HAVE attended church for nearly sixty 
. Beginning as a choir-boy of seven, 
e ever since been actively identified 
musical part of a church service. 
time I have listened to a large 
- of sermons, and have come to the 
sion that many of them were un- 

because they were so poor— 
everything that goes to make a 
poor. The fault was not with 
hers, for a man who at one time 
reach very well, would at another 
deliver a very poor discourse. The 
t lies with the system, which ap- 
ntly compels a man to prepare nearly 
wndred sermons in a year. Some great 
orator is on record with the state- 
that “any fool can make two ser- 
week, but it takes a wise man to 
ne in a month.” While this is not 
e, there is considerably more than 
ain of truth and wisdom embodied 
’ more or less epigrammat‘c utter- 


people do not particularly want to 
. two sermons in one day is abun- 
proved by the usually very small 
e at the average Sunday evening 
How to get the people “out” to 
ond service is one of the chief 
is of a great many preachers and 
committees. All this may seem 
very little to do with the work 
church organist, but it is a state 
irs which has created a glow ng 
ity for him. 

| any town with four or five denom- 
jomal churches the choirs might re- 
ogether at stated intervals, and 
month give a “union” service at 
usic would be the denominating 
It is quite probable that each 
i would possess a capable soloist, 
ple would be given the opportunity 
ther singers besides those to 
ey listened every Sunday. An- 
vantage of this plan is that a 
twenty-four or thirty can render 
y (or not complicated) choral work 
: better effect than a small one 
or twelve, or a quartette. On the 
land, much more ambitious music 
mpted with a large choir, than 
1 one. The tritest “saw” in 
s the one to the effect that the 
ion there is strength.” Yet union 
© be the last thing thought of in 
rid, churches and choirs not ex- 


ambitious pupil becomes im- 
her progress and wishes to 
trdens upon muscles and nerves 
y are not yet ready to bear with 
it is well to emphasize the majesty 


ants to make an oak He takes 


In every town of any size, there is a 
ministerial association of some sort. When 
this matter is presented to them, the sug- 
gestion has invariably met with immediate 
and unconditional approval. For, let’ it 
be understood, at this monthly union sery- 
ice, there is 10 sermon, the occasion being 
specifically a musical one. So that once a 
month each pastor is relieved of the neces- 
sity of preparing one sermon at least, 
which, without any desire to shirk their 
duty, is a favor that will be appreciated 
by most pastors. The number of people 
who attend the evening service at any one 
church is small. In the aggregate they 
would make a goodly congregation; and 
further, the audience would always be 
greatly augmented by many who would 
be attracted by the music. 

Wherever this plan has been tried, it 
has usually been a success. I say usually, 
because I have known it to fail—for rea- 
sons which were apparent enough, but 
which need not be discussed here. But in 
spite of an occasional failure, it has much 
to recommend it, and is well worth trying. 

Where does the organist come in? In 
plain English, what does he get out of 
it? Well, any movement must have a 
leading spirit, and whcever assumes or ac- 
quires this leadership will gain a most de- 
sirable publicity that will react in a 
material benefit eventually. However, ma- 
terial benefit is not all there is to work 
for; and the musician must be willing— 
and he generally is—to do a great deal of 
work for the joy of it, and the good it 
does. The work involved in the scheme 
suggested above is not specially hard, and 
it presents possibilities of pleasant asso- 
ciations and increased friendly relations 
with congenial and worth-while people. 

It must not be forgotten that the spirit 
existing among the churches themselves, 
and among the musical leaders and mem- 
bers of choirs is gradually growing more 
amicable. Church musicians now know 
more and are better equipped musically 
and otherwise for the work that is re- 
quired of them. And as ignorance and 
incompetency and jealousy give place to 
knowledge, efficiency and charity, good 
will and an increased desire (and ability) 
to reach higher standards in church music 
will take the places of the more undesir- 
able qualities that for a long time have 
stood in the way of the progress of sacred 
music. 


- Oak or a Squash; Which ? 


By Rena Idella Carver 


a hundred years, but He can make a squash 
What pupil wants her 
music during a brief summer-time only? 
‘Each earnest one is working for beauty 


that will weather the blasts and reach 
towering grandeur, 


in six months. 
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Premier Aristocrat Model 
Price, $725, f. 0. b. New York 


“A revelation in quality and price” 


is how a well-known music teacher 


recently characterized this nationally popular small grand. 

This five foot, 3 inch instrument should have the immediate consideration 
of every teacher, student and conservatory requiring a small grand piano 
of inherent musical excellence, and purchasable at a most moderate price. 
“The Magic of Music”’ our Art Brochure, tells the story of the Premier 
in detail—America’s Foremost Popular Priced Small Grand—and explains 
why this instrument has won the dominating position in its field. 

Send for your copy of “The Magic of Music” today. 

See and hear the Premier at your Dealer’s before selecting any piano. If 
you cannot obtain Iccally, kindly advise and we shall cee that you are 


premptly supplied. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-566 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK 


ly Pl d Small Grands, Period Models, Premiera Reproducing Grands 
Se 1 Rapioducing Grands ( Welte-Mignon Licensee) 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
for Church Choirs 


CHRISTMAS CHOIR CANTATAS 
(New 1925) 

Tidings of Great Joy. Ashford. Difficult, 75c 
The New-Born King. Gabriel. Tasy, 75c 
King Emanuel. Stults. Short, S0¢ 

A copy of each of the above will be sent on 10 
days’ approval upon request if this magazine is 
mentioned. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 


We publish over three hundred Christmas an- 
thems in separate octavo form. A copy of the ten 
most popular out of these three hundred will be 
sent on 10 days’ approval upon request if this 
magazine is mentioned. 


CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS 


Ask us for a free copy of ‘*The Church 
Soloist,’’ a book of sae poems with thematics 
of music.l settings. Christmas and Thanksgiving 
solos and duets included with new solos and duets 
for general occasions. Mention this magazine. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W, 5th St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 


INSTRUCTION IN 
THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Organ. Special course 
for pianists changing to organ. 


Vermond Knauss, 210 North 7th St. 


Allentown, Pa. 


ORGANISTS! INCREASE -YOUR EARNINGS! 


There's a big demand and good pay for organists who know how 


to put the spirit of modernism into their art, With this in 
mind we take pleasure in announcing the appointment of John 
Hammond,5. 1.0, ,to be the head of our faculty. Mr. Hammond, 
formerly head of the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, is 
giving his personal attention to students at our schvol, 


Inquiries invited. Address Mr. Arthur Thompson, Secy, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ORGANISTS 
161 West 54th Street, N. Y. C. 


ANT WORK .é..? 


Rarn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men 
orwomen. Noselliug or canvassing. We tench rou 
xuarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FITFREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDLOS, Dept, D-%, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


CONTRACT for St. Luke and The 
Epiphany organ, Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed the opening of the large auditor- 
ium organ in Chattanooga, generally held 
to be one of the outstanding triumphs 
in organ building. 
There are more than one hundred Austin 
organs of four manual size and capacity 
in use in America. 
The biggest and the smallest have the 
same solidity and absolute quality in 
construction and materials. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Instructor 
of Many Prominent Organists 


Director 
of the Guilmant Organ School 


Write ror CaTatoc 


17 East 11th Street, New York City 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has won universal ae- 
knowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority. Reeent Luprove- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 

Sturdy—E fficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
OKGOBLOS, 
The ORGORBLO has won the 
highest award Im every exposi- 
tion entered. 

Speelal “ORGOBLO JUNIOR” 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


i Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 


ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 
Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night Vocal, 
Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


VIRGIL PORTABLE 
KEYBOARD 


THE ABILITY TO 


A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


American Institute 
of Applied Music 


Metropolitan College of Music 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion by 
specialists 
in all 
branches 
of music 


certified 
teachers 
in scores 
of cities 
through- 
out the 

country 


Fortieth Season 


For Circulars, Address 
D. THOMPSON 
212 West 59th Street New York City 


VirciL PIANO CONSERVATOR 
The Place to Acquire . 
A THOROUGH FOUNDATION : 


AND 


PLAY FOR OTHERS 


A WONDERFUL TECHNIC 


120 W. 72nd Street, New Yor 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND £1 
MRS. BABCOCK % 

OFF ERS Teaching Position 


leges, Conservatories, Sc 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engag: 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK _ 


CONWAY one 


Teachers of national renowr 
rangements; Daily Band Rel s 
Large Symphony Orchestra, Large Band Library, D 
Dormitories. Gymnasium Under personal direction 
famous band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New 


Crane Normal Institute of 


Training School for Supervisors of 
BOTH SEXES 

Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, 

form, music-history, chorus-conducting, 

practice-teaching. Graduates hold importa 

tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists 
and Indispensable to Pianists and 
Students Living in Apartments, 
Hotels or Small Rooms. 


Excellent for Perfecting All Phases 
of Technic and for Strengthening 
the Fingers. Weight of touch can 


be varied from 2 to 12 ounces. 
Catalog on Request 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
120 West 72nd St. 


NEW YORK 


MUSICIANSHIP 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 

(ea “Do-re-mi” 

Sight Singing «not “Intervals” 
a) “Numbers” 

Enter classes for teachers 
and students now. 


Send for Catalogue 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Ashland 5551 


Carnegie 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING 
System of Teaching. Write for Booklet. 


For catalogue, etc., address The A. 
or Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 510 West End Ave., New York. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
SCHOOL M US! Cc & DRAMATIC 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Located in Kimball Hall—Chieago’s Musie Center 

I minent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal training’ for 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures, 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
Theory, Composition, Violoncello, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address — Edwin L. Stephen, Mgr. 
COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER 


(Invented by the late A. K. Virgil) 


Manufactured and sold only by The A. K. Virgi! Clavier Co. 


Full length keyboard. All latest improvements. 


FOUR OCTAVE PORTABLE CLAVIER for use in travelling 
VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Courses for earnest students,of all grades 


K. Virgil Clavier Co., 


No Other Address 


NEW YORK 


PIANO CONSERVATORY 


and School of Affiliated Arts 
A. Verne WesTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 
A Faculty of 
Thirty-Five Teachers 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 28th 
Regular courses in all branches of music leading 
toward diplomas and degrees, 
200 West 57th Street 


Fourteen 


Branch Schools 


New York City 


A SERVICE TO ETUDE READERS. Etude friends and readers wishing to sel! music studio equip- 
ment, instruments, music libraries, etc., are given the opportunity to reach the great musical audience 
covered by the over 209,000 copies of THE ETUDE each month fora very nominal charge. Teaching or 
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Notices and Announcements Department. See page 827 this issue. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


53 MAIN ST. POTSDAM, NEW 


[THACA (ONSERVATO! 


Registered with N. Y. State 
Board of Regents. All 
branches of music 
School of Opera. 

Dippel, director, 
Courses with world-famous artists — 
departments, Degrees, Twelve bi 
eluding Dormitories, Auditorium, @7 
Studio and Administration Buildings. 

sent on request. Two, three and 
courses. Fall term begins Sept. 2: 
No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, 


Ne Theatre 


Mee THE 
2 Summer and Fall J 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OE ee 
STAGE DANC. 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing .~ 
Alan Dale personality and poise essential for any vocation 
Brad fn life. Alyiene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
Wim. A. Brady Co. afford appearances while learning. N. Ne 
Henry Miller ens ae eeerrs BRCoCeL aie A pres 
5 5 B , Eleanor Painter, Annette 
Sir John Martin- Tatler eayasrold Daly, Fred and Adele 
eee. Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 
J. J. Shubert oe Eeveanayion Holmes, nea PD b ic sala 
‘ ivi g or, Gloria Gould-Bishop, andothers, 
Marguerite Clark Write Study wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 
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The Courtright Oldest and most practicalsystem 
A greit opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 
. fleld. Write f ‘tienlaurs of 
Kindergarten e rite for particulars o 


correspondence course, 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Aye.,Bridgeport,Conn, 


DUNNING SYSTEM °°" 1 Mase 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: -? 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 
Allie E. Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Elizette Reed Barlow Normal Classes, July —Asheville, N. Car. 18 Vance Crescent; November and Janua 
Haven, Florida, 816 Central Ave. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes, September. 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beulah B. Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St Louis, Mo. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Oct. s yi 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. a 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
. Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Normal Classes, Dallas, Texas, Oct. and Dec. Five weel 
Normal also three Months Normal. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Oct. 1st, 1925, Jan, 4th, 1926. a 
Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. ‘ 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. U. G. Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas and Ada, Okla. 
Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 224 Tuam Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


TWENTY-FIVE MELODIES FOR EYE, EAR AND | 
TRAINING. By Mathilde Bilbro. Price, 75 


These little pieces may be regarded as second grade studies. They are inten 
in establishing the position of the hand upon the keyboard, attaining freedom, t 
the eye, especially in leger lines, in staff positions and cultivating a musical ea 
studies are all tuneful and interesting to practice. Altogether this set of si 
promises to become popular with teachers as well as students well in the se 
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Organ and Choir Questions Answered Saas ie 


The Child’s : 


HE ETUDE conduct ae Approach to 
ar E conducts a ques- ists. Because of his affiliations with e 
and answer department devoted organists in all parts of the country, Music Study 


essly to the Organ and to the he is in position to be extremely well 
ir Mr. Henry S. Fry is one of versed upon all subjects relating to 
best known of American organ- the instrument. 


By Henry S. Fry 


President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. ; 


0) (ed ed oe pa fd fc fc 


To win the enthusiastic interest of the boy 
or girl at the very outset has always been 
one of the biggest problems in music teach- 
Will you please name some topic does not apply to all passages. Some time ing. Leading educators agree, today, that 
iscussion that will do for a study ago the writer heard a large Chorus sing this can be best accomplished by enabling 


for a newly organized “Organ Elgar’s “Land of Hope and Glory” and was the youngsters to make music in their own 
I need a program for ten much disappointed in the lack of breadth way with the use of that universal musical 
study and research. in the sweeping melody—probably due to instrument—the Harmonica. After they have become proficient on this 


the fact that the Conductor did not im- 
press upon his forces the necessity for an 
exceedingly legato, ’cello like treatment of 
the melody—with the tone fully and 
broadly sustained and with only additional 
Bplocy stress for rhythmic accent. A singing of 

rine ku fiieir’ care this passage by your Chorus, first, in a 


Pete Ghurch. School rather detatched style, followed by its ; Piet ; y 
ior Bee och te being given with a broad, sweeping legato, scale. It is not a toy, but a real musical instrument which will promote 


: , Weallustrate the differc ; : : the child’s self-expression in music and lay the foundation for serious 
Me or. fayoriie anthems, illus- will illustrate the difference in effect. If a © : P y 

baton is used, the securing of this latter musicianship. 

broad effect will be attained more readily 
if the Conductor uses a broad, steady, 


instrument they will take naturally to the study of the piano, violin and 
other musical instruments. 


HOHNER HARMONICAS 


for the boy or girl will help to solve the problem. With the newly 
perfected Chromatic Harmonica they can play the complete chromatic 


|The following subjects are among 
suggested in the “Aims and Objects” 
hlet of the National Association of 
sts, and may be of use to you: 
composers 


Sede fe ff pe py ed oo fos fo po poe 


sessful volunteer choirs 


3 : ’ Hohner Harmonicas are endorsed by such prominent group educa- 
gical services, illustrated 


, H re F tors as— 
‘ent organs and their builders Sweeping movement (long beats). 
t organs versus “straight” Peter W. Dykema, Prof. School Music, Harry Keeler, Principal, Lindblom High 
ing for the movies QO. What is the meaning of “Swell Columbia University, New York. School, Chicago, Illinois. 
5 E é ‘ 9” Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt. Mil- Edward Randall Maguire, Principal 
he above list might be added: “The Unison Off: waukee Schools. Junior High School 61, N. Y. C. 


the Organ in Church,” “Co- -opera- A. The “Swell Unison Off” renders W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, Webster | W. H. Wheeler, Principal, Alton Com- 
Grove, Mo. munity High School, Alton, Illinois. 


etween Minister and Or anist’ n i Y Silence ere : 
0 C 8 Bee silent all Swell stops except through the NelieubC. Ue Hdd meierineipell sMozart 
ican Organ Compositions.” (With use of couplers. To discover its effects School, Chicago. aN OLR Re 


jsitions played as illustrations). "i ing a 3 sae : 
? ) draw a single stop—say the Stopped Dia Write today to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 204, 114 East 16th St., N. Y. C., 


‘ pason—on the Swell—next take Swell Uni- 
be your October column you men- son off—the result will be that the Stopped ies . sea Boe oF Fegamecens oe ap, to "Play the Har= 
Synthetic Tones”—will you ex- Diapason notes will not speak. Now add monica and particulars as to its application to School work. 


what is meant by Synthetic Tones? Swell to Swell 4ft. coupler, and you will HOHNER HARMONICA—‘“‘That Musical Pal of Mine’ 


(a fed eed fe fed ed ed fee ped aed feed ae fe fed ed fd ed fed ed fd fd fd fed eh) ed ed fa fed ed fed ed dd ee ad ed a fd fp 


sombination of two or more stops— ing at 4ft. pitch through the coupler. Next 
bination resulting in a tone ap- take off the 4 ft. coupler and add Swell to 


}hating a stop of another color. We Swell’ 16 ft. coupler and you will find your 


| Synthetic Tones are those produced find your 8 ft. Stopped Diapason is speak- 


TINDALE 


debted to the Hon. Emerson L. Rich- 8 ft. stop a 16 ft. pitch voice. Next, with Music Filing Cabinet Look Insidle the The Sign of the 
the well-known Organ Fan of At- all Great stops off, add Swell to Great eee ae Piano for this Ubrlds Standard 
( ity, N. J. for the following list coupler (8 ft) and you will find your Mane Sedans Library: ThadeMark Piano Action 


School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 


find it. 


etic tones that have been “dis- Stopped Diapason playing at its original 
in the large organ built under his 8 ft. pitch on the Great (through the 
fision for the Atlantic City High Swell to Great coupler) while your Swell 
s-specifying also the stops used to May be speaking at 16 or 4 ft. pitch—or 
ie the synethetic tones mentioned: both—depending on the Swell Couplers in 


le—Gamba (SW) 8’ and Clarabella use. Since all the Swell stops may be 
'Unit) similarly used, by experimenting, new 


Quality in the Action 
Means Quality in the Piano 


OUR continued enjoyment of a piano 
or player depends largely upon the 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 


oon—Violin (SW) 8’, Gedeckt 12th yee may be ier BUT be sure Flushing, New York City, N. Y. be piano action it coun ret is 
i always- to put your “Unison” on again, action controls ne anc 
| ede 7th (Units) 4 : Manufacturers who build worthy pianos 


Horn—Diapason GGEL) 8’ and otherwise your Swell stops will not speak Faust School of Tuning are fully aware of the importance of 


Ma 12th except through couplers. re a ae piano peli to ness se 
quality o their instruments. or this 
ee ie reason leading American makers have 
iti 5 used the Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano 

od an One re ocureé breadth of Q. In Compositions having a three Piano Tuning, Pipe and action for upward of half a century. 
certain passages? manual registration, can the Great be Reed Organ and Player Because it is the world’s highest-priced 
—Mrs. C. E. M. substituted for the Choir? Piano. Year Book Free piano action, the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
4 . : 27-29 Gainsboro Street action is naturall y found only in instru- 
nerally speaking a passage may A. In adapting music registered for a BOSTON, MASS. ments of established worth. Music lovers 


. . everywhere, realizing the significance of 
dened by a marked crescendo, with three manual organ, to two manuals, both these facts, are insisting upon the Wes- 


@ up of the tempo, and a round Great and Swell should be used as a sub- sell, Nickel & Gross piano action. This 


fal : nae > famous product is readily identified by 
i The treatment depends on the stitute for the Choir, depending on the f CLASS PINS (EN the octagonal trade-mark (shown above). 


In some instances it is better to passage. Sometimes it may be necessary to & > AND RINGS 5 
)|the tones by a very broad sweeping transfer the part for Choir organ to the biG Ss revi Te aay Fy 
StabdDlishe ev r 4 F 


hile in other instances in passages Swell organ instead of the Great. Suppose 
matory nature it is more effective for instance a passage is given for Swell 
practically-each syllable—for ex- Vox Celeste—followed by another passage 
the well-known hymn “Abide for Choir 8 ft. Flute—the Flutes of the 
the passage “I triumph still” is Great Organ, unless they are enclosed in PEPE eT eee TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT \ 
if sung at a slower tempo with a swell box will probably be too loud and 2 ~ 777" 

ble emphasized. The words im-, no crescendo or diminuendo possible. Un- 


following “if Thou abide with der such conditions it is preferabie to use \\ mabey \\\\ \\\ VA sh B if OTHERS © pa’ /, NYY; 


Id be sung at the same slower a Swell Flute stop for the passage (making ABET. 


very legato. In emphasizing the necessary change of stops on the Swell) west eP RINTE tyes wily i RAV iy; Se 
(triumph still” great care must be rather than the louder tone Flute stops INTERS, ENG AVERS 
GR AVER RS Ano, 


to allow the tone to cease en- on the Great Organ. If you will refer frat 
coh Fatih Wat HOR 


een the words—it should con- to the Organ Department of the October 
the time with additional attack 1924 Etude you will find some suggestions 
Send for 
i re PRICE cil 


mphasized words. This of course, in reference to the matter. 
Write to us about anything in this Line 
The Music Supplement of thir Magazine is Printed by Uy V4 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs. New 
catalog (500 designs) SENT FREE. 


Buy Class Pins and Rings direct fi 
from maker, SAVE MONEY! if 
\ 
©. K. GROUSE CO, ON Wf 


DL Bruee Ave., North Attle boro, Mass. 


Wi Bay anti 

hen you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Ropreclucise Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 


iMman voice is supreme, and in- “Perhaps the most fitting means of spiri- 
accompaniment must be ad- tual uplift is found in the music of the great 
so much for its own beauty as masters. These men, because they lived on 
¢ of supporting and assisting a high plane, and kept their ideals always 
in view, touched the deep recesses of life.” 

—Dean Goopwin. —Dariincton RicHarps. 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a’’ are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING; January 3rd 
ORGAN 


Cantique td Amour yn er cries cic Strang 
ANTHEM i 
(a) O Come, Ye Servants of the 
Tor dorama es seehoioaaeas Bochau 
(b) Praise Ye the Lord...... Baines 
OFFERTORY ’ 
The Lord is My Salvation 
(Medium Voice) ...... Kounts 
ORGAN 
Marche Pontificale ........ Lemmens 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 3rd 
ORGAN : 
VoxbAlngelita 0 ius emiesiten ie Henrich 
ANTHEM 
(a) Lord, Now Lettest Thou 
Thy Servant Depart in 


Pacey ii sib nseo re eecrecres .Douty 
(b) When the Day of Toil is. 
Dormer: 8 acteenicmee ter Federlein 
OFFERTORY 
I Am Trusting Thee (High 
IN Ae) (oles Penne et ree est Hosmer 
ORGAN 
March vant (© edoerpery tes eee Willhiams 


SUNDAY MORNING, January 10th 
ORGAN 


Love sMGncetinow terms cet ict Hastings 
ANTHEM 
(a) How Excellent is Thy Loving 
Kurndii@s's=/ yaa cence eee +« Barnes 
(b) How Amiable are Thy 
Dywellingsy eawes. seed: Marks 
OFFERTORY 


O Master Let Me Walk With 
hee = (Solo, Bains .evern + Marzo 
ORGAN 
Allegro Con Spirito ........ Warner 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 10th 
ORGAN 

Swine Low, Sweet Chariot..Lemare 
ANTHEM 


(a) Le Wall (Extol, Pheeea... a Cocrne 
(Cb) Lo) Sep rsa Nios. area Waghorne 
OFFERTORY 
While Shining Stars (Solo 
LSE) “1 SOIR, Sateen coe shatters Henrich 
ORGAN 


Onward Christian Soldiers...Lemare 
SUNDAY MORNING, January 17th 


ORGAN p 
BES see roe Schubert-Nevin 


Ave Maria 
ANTHEM 

(a) O For a Closer Walk 
with God 


(b) Be Thou Our All in All 
Mascagni-Conhurst 


OFFERTORY 
O Jesus Thou Art Standing 
CSolorAs)) Gaterce sears Henrich 
ORGAN 
Baniiares see ras rsteere ena nels Dubois 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY .EVENING, January 17th 
ORGAN 


Reverie Poetique ........ ... Strang 
ANTHEM 

(a) fests is" Mines.o 44. .tees Rockwell 

(b) Jesus, Gentlest Saviour...Marks 
OFFERTORY ' 


Jesus Shall Reign Where’er 
the Sun (Duet S. and 


Yes) esi andes ie tas ... Stults 
ORGAN 
Spiritwotptnes Hoursee. ann ce Johnson 
SUNDAY MORNING, January 24th 
ORGAN 
In:‘Remembrancte 4 ...2h). 4. von Blon 
ANTHEM 


(a) Praise the Lord....Tschaikowsky 
(b) Thou Wilt Keep Him in 


Perfect sPeace yarns Stults 
OFFERTORY 
Just as I Am (Duet A. and 
SES)" Rebs Pola, 9's orsiee iat genera e Martin 
ORGAN 
Alleluia! Alleluia! .......Armstrong 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 24th 
ORGAN 


Songs in the Night: ..0/..5 41. Spinney 
ANTHEM 
(a) Break: Light Divine...... W ooler 
(6) Come: Unto: Meni icncones: Ward 
OFFERTORY 
A Song of Trust (Solo B.) 
W olcott 
ORGAN 
Postlude ans oiy, A. .symtertaiertar Roberts 
SUNDAY MORNING, January 31st 
ORGAN 
Offertory in G Minor........ Hosmer 
ANTHEM 
(a) The:Lord is Exalted.,..... West 


(b) Ten Thousand Times~Ten 
Thousand veyadeeies SOMCHEM 
OFFERTORY 
Voice of Jesus (Solo S.)......Terry 
ORGAN 
Dedication Festival March.....Stults 


SUNDAY EVENING, January 31st 
ORGAN 
Prayer and Cradle Song..... 
ANTHEM 
(a) Seek Ye the Lord.......Roberts 
(b) Sun of My Soul.........Parker 
OFFERTORY 
As Pants the Wearied Hart 
(Duet A. and B:).-....Jones 
ORGAN 
Allegro Con Brio ...... 


. Lacey 


.... Roberts 


Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem 


An Ideal Harmony Class Book 


Price, $1.25 


Teachers N unequaled ‘‘success.”” The main es- The Best 
Achieve | AX ssttns of harmony are made under. | and Most 
standable in a : A 
- Speedy and everything is presented simply, yet in Practical 
Results an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- Work for 
With This ers will find this work lays a strong founda- | Self-Study 
Harmony tion cai future sepia ieee are ee . in 
Bonk ers not conversant wi e subj Harmony 


greatly enlightened through the self-study 
that can be done with this book. 


And After the ‘“‘Harmony Book for Beginners” 
Theory and Composition of Music 


By Preston Ware Orem 


Price, $1.25 


Sore anything available as a guide to the practical application of 


harmony to composition. 
knowledge of harmony. 


May be taken up by anyone having an elementary 
It teaches Melody Writing, Harmonizing Melodies, 


How to Writean Accompaniment, Modulation, Modern Harmony, Musical Forms. 


1710 - 1712 - 1714 
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The Laughing Chorus 


By J. H. Motes 


First Critic—“Did you see the opening 
performance last night?” 

Second Critic—‘‘Yes.” 

First Critic—“Who played the hero?” 

Second Critic—“I did. I sat through the 
whole show!” é 


He had been sent to tune a piano. He 
found the instrument in good condition 
and not in the least need of tuning. A few 
days later his employer received a letter 
from the owner of the piano, stating that 
she did not think it had been tuned prop- 
erly. ; 

After being reprimanded by his em- 
ployer, the tuner made another trip and 
again tested every note of the instrument, 
only to find no fault. This time he told 
the owner so. : 

“Ves,” she said, “it certainly seems all 
right now, but as soon as I begin to sing, it 
gets all out of tune.” 


Mr. Gallant—‘‘Won’t you sing for us, 
Miss Screech?” 

Miss Screech—“Oh, I can’t sing after 
such good music as we've been having!” 

Mr. Gallant—‘“But, I’d rather listen to 
your singing than to any amount of good 
music.” : 


Playwright—Everybody’s writing plays 


nowadays. Even my barber has just 
finished a mystery drama called ‘The 
Tonic.’” 


Critic—“‘It must be a hair-raiser.” 


A certain preacher delivered a sermon on 
alcoholic liquor, and remarked, “If I had 
anything to do with whisky, beer, rum or 
any intoxicating drinks I should have them 
all thrown into the river.’ 

In a few minutes he announced the clos- 
ing hymn, which had been chosen by the 
choirmaster. 7 

It was “Shall We Gather at the River ?” 


Dining out one night during his recent 
visit to London, Paderewski met a young 
society man who won for himself a great 
reputation for his skill at polo. Being 
praised by the pianist for his clever playing, 


Red Papers on Musical Subjects. By Carl 
Van Vechten. Cloth bound; two hundred and 
five pages. Published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Price $2.50 per copy. 

A series of critical musical essays, most 
of which at some time appeared in leading 
magazines. The author has an individuality 
of style which allures the reader. The curi- 
osity is piqued to know just what is to be 
the next sally of the author, or by the racy 
recital of curious bits of information of the 
most unusual sort regarding familior works, 
various musical artists or individualities of 
composers. One’s conventional ideas of 
matters musical are sometimes jarred so that 
he is at least set a-thinking. A book worth 
the possessing by any. musician or by lay 
readers of musical lore. 


Roll and Go. By Joanna C. Colcord. 
Bound in boards; 118 pages; illustrated. 
Published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company at 
$5.00 per copy. / 

A comprehensive collection of ‘‘Shanties” 
or songs of the American sailormen. The 
great interest which has been awakened in 
folk-songs makes this a valuable contribu- 
tion to the art. Real songs of the sea always 
have had a certain fascination. These “shan- 
ties’’ are largely the work-songs of the sailors 
—such as they sing often to assist in the 
accomplishment of the labor by rhythmical 
coéperation. The student of these will get 
not only an inspiration from their spon- 
taneity, but also an intimate insight into the 
romantic life of the rover of the seas. The 
melodies are supplied and of most of the 
songs the entire text is given. 


__ look into the case.” 


New Musical Book 


he said it was different, ind 
Paderewski’s performance. 
“Yes,” agreed Paderewski, 
ence between us is perfectly clear 
~a dear soul who plays polo, whi 
poor Pole who plays solo.” 


6“ 


The “meanest man” had taken h 
and four-month-old baby to the 
During the first act the baby sta 
ing, whereupon an attendant ca 
said that if they could not keep t 
quiet they would have to leave t 
and their money would be retur 

After the beginning of the th 
“meanest man” found the s 
boring, so he turned to his wife @ 

“Ethel, pinch the baby.” 


The detective made his way up fl 
of the office building and presente 
at the door of the music academy 

“Excuse me,” he said to the yo 
who opened the door, “but I 
give me what information you ha 
not make a fuss.” aa 

“What do you mean?” was the i 
question. ‘ 

“Why, that little affair....you 
said the detective. 

“I don’t understand you at 
the young lady freezingly. 

“Why, we got a tip from the 
door that somebody here has b 
ing Wagner, and I’ve been se 


“Where is Charles Winford, 
player?” : 8 
“Studying abroad.” 

“Who advised him to go 
study 2” . 
“All his neighbors.” = 


i 


A little girl to whom the 
evening dress were quite 
taken to her first evening co 
return home she was ask 
concert was like. 

“Oh,” she answered, “it was 
There was a lady screaming 
had lost her sleeves, and a w 
on the piano all the time.” 


The Listener’s History of Mu 
By Perey A. Scholes. ‘Noth 
pages; illustrated. Published by 1 
University Press at $2.00 per vol 

In this first volume Mr, § 
nished notations upon the re 
compositions from Byrd to B 
has attempted to provide the re 
such information as will enabl 
intelligently to these composi 
the most out of their spirit 
He presents technical informat 
ner to make it intelligible to 
not had the advantage of e 
into the mysteries of the ar 
musical examples make it 
student to compare these te 
terpretations he hears and 
magnified benefits therefrom. 


Musical Laughs. By Henry T 
& Wagnalls Co., 333 pages; 
Price $1.75. 

Mr. Finck has brought t 
with what the radio fans wi 
“high selectivity.”” Living for 
in the whirl of musical 
York, and actively serving as. 
better part of that time, @ 
metropolitan daily, Mr. Pin 
humerous antenne high 
of the worthwhile humorou 
have been told by the big a 
Possessed of a natural sense 
picked out endless exceedin 
which make the possession of 
asset to the music lover and — 
who know how valuable are aneeé 
esting others in music. The 
like this in music. A few 
worth many times the prie 


TUDE 


nologues 


ever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
fprogram. For either stage or home use, we 
commend the following as musical readings 
cal solos. 


* IN DE TWILIGHT 
¥ O' ME KINGDOM 


—_ 


& (Negro) 
(Irish ea 


+ «  .»_ (Humorous 

. (Inspirational) 

DIES’ AID. > se gus Humorous) 
LApY WxO Lives N=xT Door (Humorous) 
ISSIONARY BARREL. . (Humorous) 
FECT LITTLE LADY (Humorous Juvenile) 
\K FOR YOURSELF, JOHN (Swede Dialect) 
.E 5 4 5 < (Humorous) 
Y ON DA PHONE (Italian Dialect) 


OUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 


sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35c. 
of “Erupe 1926 Couection,” $3. 
atalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T: S. DENISON & CO. 


| Dramatic Publishers 
VABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


AN 10 TU 


., 
be 


CHICAGO 


ONAL opportunities awaiting the trained 
no Technician. Short hours, pleasant surround- 
crowded field, makes this an ideal profession. 
Tune-A-Phone, Action Model, tools, charts, sim- 
s and analysis of Business Advertising, you 
ickly and easily and be prepared to make big 
ow tuition. Easy terms. Diploma granted. 
d 1898. Money-back Guarantee. Write today 
E book, “Winning Independence.” 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 
at Building Augusta, Michigan 


EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY. 


| You Save Time and Money 
through our 

| MUSIC TEACHERS’ 

10-OPERATIVE SERVICE 

nd for Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


JUVENILE MUSIC BUREAU - 
New York, N. Y. 


Broadway 


COMPLETE TREATISE ON 


RANSPOSITION 


_ By CHARLES LAGOURGUE 
lution to ALL problems of Transposition 


Practical, Scientific 
Price, $2.50 
ing Co. 716 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


With or without music. Short Course 
No teacher required. Self- 


e or Rar. 
inners taught by mail. 
Course for Advanced Piunists, Learn 259 styles of 
Syncopated Mffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Cnfe Jazz. Trick Endings, “Clever Breaks, Space 
| Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
d 247 other subjects, including Har Playing. 133 pages 
A, Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
r. 


. Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LHEIN& Co. 


TERS 


PUBLISHER. OUR REFERENCE 
~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


IAT THE VOCAL STUDENT 
SHOULD KNOW 


holas Douty Price, $1.00 


introduction to the art of singing, with 
exercises for all voices selected from the 
of the great masters of singing. This book 
n interesting manner the important prin- 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Duple and Triple Time 

. How can I distinguish between duple 
and triple time merely by looking at the time- 
signature? I never know whether 6/4 is triple 
or duple; that is, whether to count threc 
half-notes or two dotted half-notcs to a 
measure.—A. C. D., Troy, N. Y. 

A. Divide the numerator of the time sig- 
nature (the upper number) by 2, or by 3. 
When it is divisible by three only the time 
is triple. Therefore 6/4 time is duple, or two 
dotted half-notes to a measure, because while 
the 6 may be divided both by two and by three, 
it cannot be divided by three only. 


Value of a Comma 

Q. What is the value of a “Comma?” Is 
it more or less than a tone or a semi-tone?— 
M. G., Flint, Mich. 

A. ‘The intervals of our system of musie 
are reckoned by tones and semi-tones. There 
is, however, an interval which is smaller than 
a semi-tone and is called a comma; it is the 
smallest interval. The ear can scarcely ap- 
preciate it, but it ean be established mathe- 
matically. I1t enters chiefly into the consid- 
eration of enharmonics. A whole tone con- 
sists of nine commas; thus a comma is the 
ninth part of a tone. <A chromatic half-tone 
contains five commas, a diatonic half-tone 
contains four. The interval between F% and 
Gp is a comma—it is almost inappreciable by 
the ear. 


The Scotch “Snap” 

Q. I often hear of the “Scotch Snap,” in 
reference to the rendering of Scotch songs; 
will you please tell me what it is, and give 
me an example of it?—T. F. H., Kansas, Mo. 

A The “Scotch Snap” is a figure of 
rhythm that is peculiar, chiefly, to Scottish 
melodies. It is the reverse of the dotted 
eighth-note followed by its complementary 
sixteenth-note, the sixteenth-note taking the 


accent: 


A good example of it may be found in “ "T'was 
within a mile of Edinboro’ toun.” 


Tabor and Timbrel 

Q. Will you kindly inform me what instru- 
ments are meant by the “Tabor” and the 
“<Timbrel?” Are they in use to-day?—Stv- 
DENT, Portland, Maine. 

The Tabor is a drum—any drum of any 
size. The name comes from the Spanish 
Atambor, through the French Tambour and 
the English Tabour. The name has many 
variants: Taborn (14th century), diminutive 
Tabourine (Shakespeare, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra), Tabouret and Tabret (Biblical). The 
Timbrel was the ancient Tambourine (not to 
be confused with Tabourine—see above), 
very similar in form to the tambourine of our 
time. The Bible makes frequent mention 
of it. 


Order of Vocal Practice. 

Q. In what order would you counsel me 
to practice singing? How soon after a meal 
and for how long? I ama tenor and find some 
difficulty in managing an even scale, in pass- 
ing the region of the high I, namely, the first 
space in the G clef—E. BLANCHARD, Brighton, 
Mass. 

A. Sing before a meal if you will; but 
otherwise do not sing until two hours at least, 
after a meal, in order to allow digestion to 
get well started. I have known of some very 
bad cases of dyspepsia, caused by the practice 
of singing too soon after eating, and the con- 
sequent pumping of the lungs against the 
stomach and interfering with the latter’s nat- 
ural action. Begin with very slow tones, 
about eight quarter-notes to each note (M.M. 


=60), for breathing by control of dia- 
Shrasw, for quality and for steadiness; not 
louder than mf.—Then proceed with scales and 
arpeggios slowly, gradually inereasing the 
pace as greater flexibility and precision are 
obtained. N. B.—Tenors and Contraltos who 
experience an irregularity of emission and 
quality around the note F (G clef, first space) 
should practice descending scales only, mf, 
until the difficulty has been surmounted. 
Twenty minutes will suffice for all this; in 
some cases, perhaps, half an hour—not more. 
Then rest as long. Resume practice with Vo- 
calises and any other technical work, for 
another thirty minutes. Rest again for an 
egual period after which, study diction and 
declamation in conjunction with oratorio, 
opera and songs. ‘This entire practice may be 
repeated later in the day. Special breathing 
exercises may be practiced for a period of ten 
minutes, the last thing at night and the first 
thing in the morning. 


Names and Relative 

Voices. 

Q. Kindly classify and name the different 
voiccs of men and women. TI am somewhat 
bothered by the term Mezzo-soprano, for I 
Jind that composers like Rossini and Verdi do 
not speak of the Contralto in their Dramatis 
Personde of operas. It seems so strange to 


Positions of 


find Azucena in “Il Trovatore,’ called a 
mezzo-soprano, when we are accustomed to 
hear the réle sung by the best contraltos 


available.—M. B., Holbrook, Mass. 

A. Men’s Voices: High—Counter tenor 
(very rare), tenor (first and second, or lyric 
and robust). Medium—Baritone (first bass, 
basso cantante) ; bass (second or basso pro- 


fundo). Women’s Voices: High—Soprano 
(coloratura and lyric) ; Medium—Mezzo-so- 
prano) ; Low—Contralto. 
Various Queries 

Q. 1 Why is the O clef used, of what 


advantage is it, how can one read from it? 
I get all “muddled” trying to use it. 2. How 
are the three different pedals used in the 
modern piano, of what use is the third pedal 
and which is the third pedal? 8. How can 
a bell-mectronome be used to change from one 
kind of counting to another (e.g. from two to 
three beats)?—Mrs. D., Sand Lake, N. Y. 

A. 1. Clefs are used to determine the ab- 
solute pitch of a certain note, from which tle 
piteh of other notes is also determined rela- 
tively. The C clef determines the pitch of 
the note C—‘‘middle C”, the C that is midivay 
between the F clef and the G clef. The clef 
may be placed on any line, which thus takes 
the name and pitch of “middle CC.” The 
higher voices require the lower positions; for 
instance, the lowest note in the soprano voice 
is this C (save in some exceptional voices), 
therefore the clef is placed on the first line, 
all the upper lines being required for the 
higher notes.—‘‘Practice makes perfect: as 
with the other clefs so it is with this, practice 
alone will give you the needed facility. 2. 
The left pedal, also termed the soft pedal and 
the sourdine, in grand pianos, moves the key- 
board to the right so that the hammers strike 
only one string (whence the indication una 


corda) instead of three. The right pedal, 
properly termed the damper pedal (erron- 
eously ealled “loud pedal’), removes the 


dampers from the strings and allows them to 
continue vibrating; it is a sostenuto pedal and 
must, therefore be used carefully so that no 
discords result from the confusion of unre- 
lated chords and notes. Very beautiful and 
remarkable effects may be obtained by the use 
of the damper pedal in pianissimo passages. 
The third pedal is the middle pedal. It is 
employed in the modern piano to prolong the 
sound of the lowest bass-note of a chord only. 
3. A special adjustment on the bell-metronome 
eanred the bell to sound every 2, 3, 4, or 6 
CATS. 


How to play an 
with two hands. 
Q. (i) In the “Flower Song,” by Lange, in 

that “run” where the R. H. is used in the 

bass: in finishing it, would you use the R. H. 

or docs the L. H, take the last four bass 

notes? Is the final bass note, A, played with 
the right or the left hand? (ii) What is the 
meaning of “Stabat Mater?’”?—H. H. F., Mt. 

Carmel; Pa. 

A. (i) In the cadenza in question the three 
first notes in the bass and the three last notes 
should be played with the left hand, the 
others with the right. 


arpegzgio cadenza 


1 
rar 


(ii) 
weeping mother was standing ; Mater, mother ; 
dolorosa, weeping; stabat, was standing. 


“Stabat Mater dolorosa”’ (latin), the 


Questions Which are not of General 
Interest 
A. The subscriber who writes from Sun- 
land, Calif., may expect certain answers by 
mail, which should be found satisfactory. 


“Art is not the plaything of opulence. 
It is true quality of opportunity. 
true democracy, knowing nothing of caste, 
class or rank. It may bestow its choicest 
gifts upon utter poverty; it may deny them 
entirely to great wealth.” 

--Otro H. Kaun. 
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The dread Pyorrhea 
b 2pins with bleeding gums 


— 


} 


" 


UST as the 
strength of a 
building is deperid- 
entupon its founda- 
tions, so are healthy 
teeth dependent up- 
on healthy gums. 


Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weak- 
enthefoundationof the 
teeth. This condition 
is called Pyorrhea. 
Loosening of teeth is 
a direct result. And 
spongy ,recedinggums 
invite painful tooth 
base decay. They act, 
too, as so many door- 
ways for diseasegerms 
to enter the system— 
infecting the joints or 
tonsils—or causing 
other ailments. 


Pyorrhea attacks 
our out of five 
people who are over 
forty. And many un 
der that age, also. Its 
firstsymptomistender 
ums. So you should 
Took to your gums! 
Use Forhan’s, which 
positively prevents 
Pyorrhee. if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently.It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth—keeps 
them whiteand 
clean. Brush your 
teeth with it. 
If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 


‘| FORHAN Co. 
Ht 200 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


ATLANTIC CITY 


.... will make your 
holidays happy days 
—winter or summer, 
spring or fall. 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors 
Golf 
Riding 
on the Beach 
Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In 
the very center of things. American 
Plan only; always open. Illustrated 
folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Tune in on WPG and Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method ts the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy. painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write todav enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty 
Culture. D.J. Mahler, 1141-A Mahler P’k, Providence, R. I. 
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66 O, WE WILL not take the $100 


one just now. Let me have the 

$10 one. If Willie does any good 
with his violin lessons we will get a better 
one later.” 

Thus the proud mamma of a prospective 
young violin student, taken to the music 
store to be “measured up” for a violin to 
start his lessons. The clerks in every music 
store get sick of hearing it. The trouble 
is that the “later on” is so long coming. 
Very often it is a matter of years, or may- 
be never. With many peop!e a violin is a 
violin, no matter what its quality. 

Thus poor Willie is condemned to saw 
away, during the most impressionable 
years of his life, on a rough, crude, acid- 
toned fiddle, which sets the teeth of the 
listener on edge and sickens the pupil play- 
ing it. If little Willie has a sensitive, 
artistic nature, playing on such a violin 1s 
bound to have an injurious effect on his 
playing for life. 

In looking over the catalog of one of 
the leading dealers of violins in America, I 
came on this striking paragraph: 

“The late Theodore Thomas used to say 
that he could tell the kind of violin a 
soloist had used in his younger days, after 
hearing him play a few measures. By 
this he meant that the quality of tone pos- 
sessed by the artist was a sure indication 
of the class of violin he had used in his 
student days. If the tone of that instru- 
ment had been hard, stiff, and non-elastic, 
that of the mature player took on the same 
quality; and although it might be very 
much improved by the instrument used 
later in his concert work, yet there always 
remained that lack of beautiful tone color 
—that musical feeling which identifies the 
true artist. The necessity of owning a 
good violin becomes obvious to every violin 
player before he progresses very far in his 
studies. Tonal quality comes to be appre- 
ciated as the musical faculties are culti- 
vated. To violin students this is of su- 
preme importance, because it invariably, 
sooner or later, reflects itself in the play- 
ing.” 

A Musical Sherlock Holmes 

HE LATE Theodore Thomas, or 

“Tador Tomas,” as the foreign mem- 
bers in his orchestra used to pronounce his 
name, was, during his lifetime, known as 
America’s foremost orchestral director. He 
was an excellent violinist himself and 
always insisted that the string players in 
his orchestra play on instruments of fine 
sympathetic quality of tone, for he well 
knew the ravishing beauty of tone pro- 
duced by a large body of String instruments 
of fine quality. No one had a larger part in 
building up a love for the symphony: or- 
chestra in America than he. He was a 
pioneer in that branch of the musical art. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of the 
great detective character of Sherlock 
Holmes, would have been delighted to hear 
Thomas say that he could deduce by the 
playing of a violinist what quality of vio- 
lin he had practiced on in his student days, 
for such deductions were right in line with 
the powers which he ascribed to Holmes 
in his work as a detective. Sherlock 
Holmes was also described by Sir Arthur 
as passionately fond of the violin; and the 
great detective never failed to get out his 
violin and play in order to clear his facul- 
ties and get his mind in the best possible 
shape for solving a particularly knotty 
problem in detective work. 

I thoroughly believe in Thomas’: theory 
that the violin on which a student plays 
during the first years of his studies has 
much to do with his progress and with 
building up in him a love for beautiful 
sympathetic tones which will endure for 
his life-time. Production of such tones 
is an inspiration and refines his musical 
nature. ; 

Few people realize the importance of 
early impressions on the young pupil when 
his mind is like wax, and retains these im- 
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‘pressions. The quality of the instrument 
he plays, the ability and personality of his 
teacher, the works he studies, the kind ‘of 
music he hears, the amount of public and 
ensemble playing he does—all these things 
have a powerful effect in forming his musi- 
cal status and personality. 

Speaking of early impressions reminds 
me of an instance in my own experience. 
I was sitting in the studio of Frank Van 
der Stucken, the eminent Dutch orchestra 
conductor and composer, who was for a 
time conductor of symphony orchestras in 
New York, Cincinnati and other cities in 
the United States. A young man came in, 
introduced himself as a piano student and 
wished to play for Mr. Van der Stucken 
and to get his advice in regard to his fu- 
ture studies. “Very well, play me a few 
measures,” said Van der Stucken. The 
youth started in on an Impromptu by Schu- 
bert; but before he was a third of the way 
through Mr. Van der Stucken stopped him 
and said, “You are not without talent, but 
why have you not studied any Bach?” 

The youth looked up in open-mouthed 
wonder. “It is quite true that I have not 
studied any Bach, but how did you know? 
You have never heard me play or seen me 
before.” 

“Tt is all very simple,” said Mr. Van der 
Stucken. “I knew by the way you played 
the Schubert piece that you had not studied 
Bach, for your playing lacks the finish and 
refinement which the study of Bach would 
have given it. Follow the advice of Schu- 
mann, young man. You know that in his 
‘Rules for Young Musicians’ he says, 
‘Make Bach your daily bread.’” 

In the same manner Theodore Thomas 
could tell if a violin soloist had lacked the 
inspiration of a violin with a fine sympa- 
thetic tone during his early formative 
period. 


Every effort should be made to have the 
young violin student “cut his musical teeth” 
on a fine violin. It often spells the differ- 
ence between success and failure. No one 
wishes to practice on a harsh-toned instru- 
ment. It is like eating emer pcsizinig food, 
which disgusts the palate. 

If there is any doubt as to whether the 
pupil is going to “take to the violin” and 
possesses enough talent for it, and-a cheap 
violin is purchased or rented as an experi- 
ment to find out, the experiment should 
last only for a few weeks, and if it is 
seen that the pupil is talented and studious, 
a good violin should be procured at once. 

The difference in progress and_ artistic 
expression of a violin student who has a 
good violin is almost beyond belief. I 
have often noticed in my own teaching that 
where a talented pupil has been practicing 
on a very poor violin, and then gets a good 
instrument, the effect on his playing is 
magical. It is only a matter of a few 


weeks with the good violin, until he plays_ 


like a different human being altogether. 
The beautiful tones which he can coax out 
of the good instrument are such an inspira- 
tion that he gains an entirely new concep- 
tion of violin tone and his playing begins 
to take on the quality of an artist. 

Professional solo violinists, whose bread 
and butter depend on the quality of their 
playing, well know the importance of hav- 
ing the best violin which they can possibly 
afford. They think nothing of spending 
thousands of dollars for a good instru- 
ment. The greatest concert violinists are 
never content until they can get a Stradi- 
varius or a Guarnerius; and they are will- 
ing to pay the enormous prices which these 
instruments at present command in the 
market. 


Fees of 


Ir is not so many years ago, in this 
country, that you could take two or three 
old Cremonas (?) to a violin dealer and 
have him or one of his experts look them 
over and tell you whether he thought they 
were genuine or not, and what they were 
worth in his opinion. Then you could sit 
for a half hour or so and “talk fiddle,” 
and finally depart without paying a red 
cent. 

Of late, however, real violin experts, 
those whose opinion is worth having, have 
become increasingly of the opinion ‘that 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire,” ~and 
that if an eminent medical authority can 
sit in his office and charge big fees for a 
consultation, the “fiddle doctor’? ought be 
able to do the same. 

At the present time leading violin deal- 
ers and experts charge fees varying in 
amount from $5 to $25 for examining a 
violin, viola or ’cello, and certifying to its 
probable value, to what school of violin 
making it belongs, the name of its maker, 
if that can be ascertained, or, if there is a 
label inside the violin, whether the label 
is genuine and sets forth the true maker’s 
name. He also usually advises the owner 
as to what repairs, if any, “are needed; 


whether a lower or higher bridge would. 


be an advantage, whether the wood of back 
or .belly needs. reinforcing, whether the 


Experts 


neck should be set at a new angle, Whether 
it would be advisable to put in a different 
bass bar, or other necessary suggestions. 
The expert usually gives an opinion in 
writing, or a certificate, which, if the ex- 
pert is well known, is a great advantage 
to the owner of the violin, if he ever 
wishes to sell the violin. 

Some experts make an extra charge of 
$5 for unpacking the instrument when it 
arrives and for re-packing when they send 
it back to the owner. 

When a violin or other instrument is 
sent by express for examination the owner 
must pay transportation charges both ways, 
and insurance. The insurance charges are 
quite an item, as genuine old violins, some 
of them worth thousands of dollars, are 
insured at, or nearly at, their full value. 

In some cases where the violins are cheap 
factory fiddles, of such crude ;workman- 
ship that the expert can tell across the 
room just what they are, he makes no 
charge. 

The $25 fee referred to above is where 
the violin was made, or supposed to have 
been made, by one of the great masters of 
violin making, or by clever workmen, who 
have made very good copies of great vio- 
lins, In the case of such a violin, consid- 
erable study is often involved. The violin 
must be gone over carefully, inch by inch. 


' where the be!ly was the only get 


Sometimes we find a a a 
spurious instrument, and more 
spurious label in a genuine 
Very often part of a violin will 
ine, and the rest not. For 
back may be genuine, and, the 
terfeit, or vice versa. Someti 
original scroll is missing, and a 
has been used. I have often s 


the back, ribs, neck, blocks, linin; 
and all other parts being new. 0} 
have many accidents, and only 
them can be saved. In the 
famous old violin, every bit of t 
wood is saved which is possible. 
times only part of the belly has 
and the repairer is obliged to- 
rest out of wood which ma 
part, as nearly as possible. Old 
used, or even parts of another old 
the violin being restored is 0 
value to warrant the sacrifice. — 

In considering the charges 
ion, it must be remembered a 
expert is responsible to the ow 
value of the violin from the tin 
the express ticket when it is d 
him, up to the time he gives it 
press company to return to the 
violin might be stolen, broken, o 
and the expert would be responsi 
owner for the full value. The 
method for the repairer or exper 
the temporary custody of val 
violins is to insure them for 
value. 

Leading violin dealers who k 
stock of old violins on hand | 
large safes, but take the precauti 
ing them fully insured, since it is « 
“if-any kind of a safe would prot 
lin, if it got very much heated 
fire. f 

Violins can be insured agai 
breakage, theft, loss, or from 
any kind, and the owner of a 
violin is wise if he keeps. i 
fully insured. 


Tone 
By Eugene F. Marks 


Tone is the alpha and omega 
playing. It should be the goa 
formers on any instrument. By 
tone we do not mean the quality « 
of sounds which differentiates a 
duced through a violin from or 
ing from a violoncello or guitar 
differences are caused by the 
the intensity of the upper-harmo 
ing with the prime tone. But 
the general character, spiri 
nature of pure intonation. - 
a clear, full and resonant tone 
by a finished violinist, do not 
the ability to evolve such a 
heaven-born gift, or that the 
it by sheer physical strength; fo 
this same performer has been ¢ 
daily practicing for years to 
elusive and usually the most 
product in his playing. 

This broad, round, clean 
secured through force (we we 
exaggerated pressure of the 
strings gives an unsatisfact 
was it obtained immediately, 
long hours of application to s 
steady and light drawing ¢ 
(almost without pressure), 
weight of the arm upon 
this invariably injures the 
tone; and ever endeavoring 
tone as if coaxed or dra 1 0 
violin, thus gradually gai 
control of the right muscles | 1 
tonality. However, this m 
through thorough relaxaie 
must not be grasped rigidl 
the great violin teachers, 
the wrist and the various 
hand and fingers may pres 


s for all kinds of 
ss, “ready for the 

You can have 
more for ten 
? trial; also outfits. 
demonstrate to you 
e can “fit you” with a 


tions add charm and 
te you in the opinion of 
jends as a player. 
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Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
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‘he well-known concert artist, oft 
_ referred to as the ‘Silver 
Toned Tenor” 
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tire flexibility.” And while developing the ° 


muscles to accurate finesse, the ear at the 
same time is being educated to delicate and 
superfine discrimination in pitch and 
sounds. 

Distance is not overcome by a violin-tone 
through heavy pressure of the bow upon 
the strings, but, rather by maintaining the 
strings in steady and equal vibration, thus 
producing a pure tone, which will possess 
propelling qualities and penetrate to a 
great distance. We recognize the fact that 
the soft tones produced by an artist in a 
large hall are heard as easily and distinctly 
as the loud ones, and it is this goal of tone 
quality we should aspire to attain. In 
making a long duration of such a tone, 
which calls for double bowing, the great- 
est care must be taken to avoid having the 
least break between the change of the 
down-bow and the up-bow. 

Here is an old-fashioned formula for 
tone production which will be a surprise 
to many who read it, as it consists of only 
two words: “Long Bow.” But—the appli- 
cation! Recommended to be played slowly, 
with smooth, even tone, stands as follows: 

Ist—From frog to tip and back, softly. 

2nd—From frog to tip and back, loudly. 

3rd—From frog to tip and back, medium 
intensity. 
4th—Begin loud at frog and end soft at 
tip. 


5th—Begin soft at frog and end loud at 
tip. 

6th—Begin loud at tip and end soft at 
frog. 


7th—Begin 
frog. 

8th—Begin soft at frog, gradually in- 
crease to the middle, then gradually dimin- 
ish to the tip. 


soft at tip and end loud at 


9th—Begin soft at tip, increase to the 
middle, decrease to the frog. 

This appears to be a rather heavy 
draught of “long bowing,” and the entirety 
is non-suitable to beginners; yet adapta- 
tions appropriate to all classes of violin- 
playing may be chosen. 

There are still other constituents to be 
considered in developing a sonorous violin- 
tone, and one of these is the sort, number 
and intensity of the overtones embraced 
within the vibrations of the prime tone. 
Piano manufacturers pay much attention to 
the overtones or harmonics present in every 
tone; and, in adapting “the scale” for the 
strings of the pianoforte, they regulate the 
length of the string and place the point 
for the stroke of the hammer, so as to 
“cut off” the extreme harmonics and thus 
leave the prime tone prominent. However, 
in regulating the overtones of the violin the 
performer must be his own manufacturer. 
While about midway between the bridge 
and fingerboard is the usual place for the 
bowing, yet every expert violinist knows 
that the bow is brought nearer to the 
bridge for a loud quality of tone and 
carried nearer the fingerboard for a softer 
tone. This changing of the place in bowing 
influences the formation of the vibration of 
the string, and either increases or dimin- 
ishes the strength and number of the at- 
tendant overtones, thus affecting the qual- 
ity of the primal tone; which fact clearly 
shows that the violinist must thoroughly 
train his ear and muscles to the finest 
discrimination in tone, discovering for him- 
self, and upon his own instrument (each 
violin possesses peculiarities and qualities 
essentially its own) where to draw his 
bow to produce the most magnificent tone. 


Violin Lessons That Appeal 


By Sid Hedges 


Viotin lessons should always be so 
interesting and enjoyable that pupils look 
forward to them. 

Particularly must this be so with chil- 
dren, for unless a child enjoys learning it 
will not learn. 

Almost everything depends on the lesson ; 
it is the only time when the teacher is in 
actual contact with the pupil and can inspire 
keenness. Incidentally, the teacher who is 
not liked by his young pupils may just as 
well retire from the profession, he will 
never be a success. Of course, parents may 
insist on their children continuing lessons 
whether they want to or not, but merely 
earning money is not success. What the 
teacher needs much more is to turn out 
good pupils. : 

And with the adult student it is equally 
essential that the lessons shall be interesting. 
If the adult’s enthusiasm flags he merely 
stops learning. 

Many teachers have their lessons all of 
one pattern, and that is a certain sign of 
dullness. Their forty-five minutes’ tuition 
consists unvaryingly of fifteen minutes for 
scales, fifteen for studies, and fifteen for the 
piece. Such teachers have no conversation ; 
they have no concern with the lives or in- 
terests of pupils; they are in fact not real 
human people but automata who can only 
gabble about notes and rests. Consequently 
their lessons have a dreary sameness most 
depressing to the pupil. 

But the same thing rarely happens twice 
at the really live lesson. It is full of most 
varied surprises ; the pupil knows only one 
thing which he can expect with certainty 
from his teacher—that is a smile. 

“The violin is surrounded with glamor 
and romance. A wise teacher can talk 
fascinatingly on a multitude of subjects— 
Stradivarius, scrolls, Cremona, Paganini, 


varnish, Vuillaume, Mirecourt, Kreisler, 
wireless, Tourte Tartini, Mazas, Amati, 
bridges, Kreutzer, orchestras, horsehair and 
numberless other things connected with the 
violin. He is a passionate lover of his 
instrument and handles it tenderly so that 
the pupil very soon discovers the fact and 
comes to love it too. He has read all sorts 
of books about fiddles and knows which 
books and which instruments to recom- 
mend. He is in close touch with everything 
modern and regularly reads musical jour- 
nals like THe Erupe. 

An hour with a teacher of this sort sets 
the pupil on fire with enthusiasm and makes 
him happy to be a votary of the violin. 

The most common mistake made by 
teachers in their lessons is that of hearing 
through all the stuff that the pupil has been 
studying during the week. This takes a 
good deal of time and often is of no value 
whatever. Occasionally it may be advisable 
to go right entirely through a piece; but 
often all necessary criticism and advice can 
be based on the hearing of a few measures. 
Any intelligent pupil will mention any par- 
ticular points which trouble him, 

Similarly with scales. It is often 
sufficient merely to ask if they go well. 

In the allotting of new work for the en- 
suing week, also, many teachers waste time 
by .uselessly compelling the pupil to toil 
through each piece. It is enough, usually, 
to point out a few distinctive features and 
to illustrate how they should be played. 

These two things—the unabridged per- 
formances of old and new work—are the 
greatest sources of monotony in lessons. 
With an intelligent elimination of these, 
much of the lesson time will be available 
for useful practical work, such as the 
student is unable to get away from the 
teacher. 
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how easy itis 
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Buescher. 
Gives first les- 
son. 64 illus- 
trated pages. 


The Life o’ the Party 


The ability to play a Saxophone lifts a youn 

man out of the crowd, puts him in the socia 
spotlight and develops his personality. He’s 
the life of the party with a 


280 


SAXOPHONE 


You can learn to play a Buescher - 3 lessons free 
give you a quick easy start. You can pick it up 
yourself and later get a teacher if you wish to 
make it your profession, 
Try It Six Days FREE 

Try a Buescher, any instrument you may choose, in 
your own home. Six Days FREE. Nes ou 
under no obligation. We take the risk. If you like 
the instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little each 
month. Play as you pay. Get the details of this won- 
derful plan, Clipcoupon below. Send for free literature, 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1008 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 


1008 Buescher Block, Elkhart, ‘Indiana. 


I al BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| Jo ccentlemen: I am interested in 
checked below: 


instrument 1 


l Saxophone[] Cornet] Trombone(] Trumpet() | 

] Mention: any Other oi o'elce slau dalatedieuiss cas nine Ope | 

| Name . - renteaeeees eres ee nee snenasaeseenees | 
Street AdGcess osc c eee rece wage orem enncccavne 
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EGA VIOLINS are made in 
Europe by present day mas- 
ter craftsmen. ‘They are repro- 
ductions of famous models in 


every detail of design, selected 
wood and superior workmanship. 
Their tone quality is clear and 


resonant with 


power. 


great carrying 


Every Vega Violin is guaranteed to be 
perfect in every detail and to be of the 
highest quality in relation to its price. 
Thirty-five years as manufacturers and 
importers of the finest instruments sub- 
stantiates our guarantee. When you pur- 
chase a Vega Violin you are sure of 
obtaining exceptional value and will take 
pride in its possession. 


Vega Violins $50.00 to $500.00 
Other complete outfits $24.00 up 


Write for free catalog 


tre Wega oo. 


155-159 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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ect Rudolf Friml Pieces 


ee Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 3 


Peco Piano Pieces, Grades 4 to 6 
maonen Organ Compositions 

dene Readings With Music 

saber Anthems—Mixed Voices 

ath Anthems—2-part Treble 

..... Anthems—Men’s Voices 

ies Anthems—3-part Women's 
Cra Choruses—3-part Women's 
weap Choruses—2-part Women's 
Lea Choruses—Men’s Voices 

an Choruses—Mixed Voices 

ees Choruses—S. A. B. Voices 

mah Soprano Concert Songs 

ARM Contralto Concert Songs 
ee Tenor Concert Songs 

wwe Baritone Concert Songs 

thay Easy Teaching Songs 

miss Songs for Young Girls 

ae Encore Songs 

ae Secular Duets (S. & A.) 

.... Sacred Duets (S. & A.) 

ape General Sacred Songs (High) 
Eeuies General Sacred Songs (Low) 
wae! Christian Science Songs (High) 
warn Christian Science Songs (Low) 
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HAROLD 1 
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Consolidated with 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER 
113 West 57 St. NEW YORK NY. 


THE ETUDE 
and 


THE RADIO 


On the Second Thursday of Each Month 
at 8 P.M., Eastern Standard Time 


N THESE Etude Radio Hours our readers will receive comments upon the trend of musical development as present 
They will hear The Etude music interpreted by experts, including members of The Etude staff, ce 


in The Etude. 


tributing writers and composers. 
the Student and particularly to the Music Teacher in fostering the study of music in the modern home. 


ETUDE RADIO HOUR 
Station WIP 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 12th, 8 P. M. 


Eastern Standard Time 
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TEACHING Successrut Compositions 


MEANS Success IN TEAcHING / 


Why experiment with uncertainties ? 
Haroviv FLAmMmeR INC. CONSOLIDATED WITH 
Lucknarot & Betver 


present to you those selections which are in constant use by the greatest 
authorities=compositions rendered by the greatest artists and taught by the 
greatest pedagogues. Edition after edition of these established successes 
bespeak the necessity of including them in your repertoire. 


RUDOLF FRIML PIANO THEMATIC 

EASY TEACHING PIANO THEMATIC 

SACRED SONG THEMATIC 

COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE FLAMMER CATALOG 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF SUCCESS! 


SECULAR SONGS SACRED SONGS 


BOOK 


FOR LITTLE TOTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


FOUR BOOKS 


SEND FOR ro EVERY PIANO TEACHER SHovL> OWN 


A FEW HIGHLIGHTS 


PIANO SOLOS EASY TEACHING MATERIAL 


. . Bu 
Waterways of Venice Hop O’ My Thumb '¥* Four-Leaf Clover ark iia Gloria_ 
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Huerter DEYO Miller 
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Enough to Know 
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P 
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ostpaid 
Copyright scoured. 
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ee | 
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-35 Postpaid .40 Postpaid 
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Ree that the Radio serves a most valuable purpose in mu 
ical education and that it would be regularly employed for the pr 
motion and assistance of music study in the home in co-operation wi 

the teachers, our readers will be glad to learn that . 


The Etude will inaugurate an 


ETUDE RADIO HOUR | 


Over the Powerful Modern Broadcasting 


STATION WIP 


. 
GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. a 


There will be short talks which should be of immense ‘interest to the Music 


Listen in for the First Etude Radio Hour 


Thursday, November 12th, at Eight P.M. 
Eastern Standard Time 


Second Thursday 
of Each Months 
for 
Etude Readers 
Everywhere 
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Sight-reading is extraordinarily import- they will be helped and stimulated by ~ e ° 
ant and, as it happens, exceedingly interest- friendly rivalries. cA Conn olin 
ing. So every lesson should have sight- Let us suppose that three forty-five min- 
reading in some form or other. ute lessons follow each other like this: Abe e 

Another important thing is that the 5 P. M., Bob 5.45, Carlo 6.30. Divect lo Ou 
student should become familiar with all Bob and Carlo are asked to come a quar- 
sorts of music, and the teacher at the lesson “ter of an hour before their usual time, and 


should from his own large library be con- the lessons work out like this: 
stantly introducing fresh materials. Among 5 o0’clock till 5.30. .Abe has his lesson. 


ssional 
Directory 


EASTERN 


iy 
(EEE te eg ais the things that matter are sonatas, over- 5.30,..........0. Bob arrives. 
oa ‘Telephone 1620 Riverside tures, opera selections, concerti, standard 5.30to6......... Trio, Abe and Bol with 
Trond St, Conservatory of Muste duets, and _ solos. violins, teacher with 
centaas. Philedelphic, Pa, The ee should see that a _ pupil ‘cello. 
does not often get the s: ines for sight- ’s lessc , 
SYSTEM. Improved Mule Study for Sey fagh 8 - same things for vari she gin acoteran eke lesson, alone, 
ginners. Norm BBnes i wit goo Jian 1s r 3 S,? OP Ooieer sees aie es é Ss. 
CetrelouiseDunning 6 W 40th NT, |< Beta & eae Boge > sessile: MeN Oe ss are BO aes 
: sight-reading systematically so that a 6.15to6.45.......Trio, Bob, Carlo, and 
Set © GOUTLETE TRAINING TOP Conte different type of music is used each week. teacher, O ners 
European Opportunities for Finished Students — The following table will give some idea 6.45to7.15....... Carlo’s lesson. Ww 
§ Baker Bidg., &,—Oarnegie Hall, New York f sgucgeiie : " ane 
2 of the possibilities : During the trios each pupil in turn should Have 
L Sey carrots tate, weir? So, Broad First Week—Violin duets with teacher. be allowed to lead. R f d 
un Ge eee Second W eek—Violin solos, preferably with The teacher should never consider time eruse 
‘excellent arrangements for the concert and opera- ig q ani . ill-spe i ines him i ser inti- - b : 
Kellen arrangements for the concert and oper ; Piano accompaniment, ill-spent which brings him into closer inti- Twice This for their Conns 
Third Week—Reading 1st and 2nd violin macy with young pupils. A few minutes 
(enfin hela palaiet lila setae ‘ parts of orchestral works. chat on dolls or swimming, or baseball is RONOUNCED by artists and critical 
ut diies Halk Concert Direction, 224 Fifth Avenue, Fourth Week—Reading hymns, ottava, seldom wasted. Should the teacher possess experts the equal of violins costing 
- teacher playing bass on many books, a friendly link can be made SHORNG mot eal teebioi tg athe Mie 
| mare Seiaieante to ’cello or violin. with many pupils by lending them reading able to give this value at the price. Conn 
Lh Professional Excellence) jf (J: JJ”eek—-Opera selections matter. What student, for instance, could violins have won praise of famous art- 
$7, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (.- b pees : Y zi c “oe ? ‘cee ’ z ists as Heifetz, Thaddius Rich and many 
es “SE Sixth TH eck—Trios or quartets with other fail to be thrilled on. seeing the frontis- others. Regarded by many as the finest 
| BNE en Tesobetizky Method at __ pupils and master, ; piece of a book of Sherlock Holmes stories violin of modern craftsmanship. Strad 
I Potsdam, N. ¥. Every violin teacher should, if possible, showing that genius standing in his dress- or Guarnerius models, Send for catalog 
 - Mrs. M.B. Plano Ifstruction Play the piano, for playing with an accom- ing gown playing his beloved violin—espe- and details, without obligation. 
7 5 : Sa : : ; : : 
ON 208. slot Be E  teiladclphia paniment is always enjoyed by pupils. But cially if the teacher tells how Holmes de- Teacher Agents Wanted. Write for our 
a knowledge of the ’cello is even more valu- clared the Barcayolle from the “Tales of profitable proposition, Now. 
ir School of Music and Arte Akawess : 5 f , -f rt as 
YR Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director able. A violinist can soon acquire sufficient Hoffman” to be the most bewitching melody C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
ead Se eee Sth Bt ability with a ‘cello to enable him to play the world. 1113 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


15 pettonal struction by Halnceke, the bass part of hymns and the double-bass 
, 


, Ne Sheol ef Mestc and arts, OF ‘Cello part of ordinary simple orchestral 


a ; 
Tel. Cal. 10091 River : ibe fy : ie 
, cor, 100th St, New York, x.y. Works. And such an ability will add im 


But such actual connection with violin 
matters is not essential when lending books 
—the point to be aimed at is simply to es- 
tablish a happy comradeship between mas- 


ININ 


—- measurably to the interest of the young : 

‘ON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC print! y ? © ter and pupil. ins oe NO ts 

i A modern institution with a strong’faculty- a eee a = 4 a. Dip ES 
640 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. Sometimes the program of a lesson may WORLDS IAROLET MANUYAGTURENS 


fe ags mentioned ae ze Se Hepauercedt 
OHARLES Correspondence Instruction upils. iis is an excellent thing. Some cine - ma ene tesa 
Griisteal Theory, Harmony: sieody Wraing, Po es ng : So, if the teacher be alert and keen, les 
Counter potnt and Musteat Form, teachers never allow one pupil to meet sons may always be thrillingly happy ad- gq 
is Tw P t hatee of y Tho yO c asiri < g a Hilt Hi 
NORMAL SCHOOL, California, fens, another. This is a mistake. The pupils of ventures for the pupil; and it does not need | 
one teacher should consider themselves as much imagination to see the advantage of 
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Plano School and © t B A ieee Z 
Pee ared thee ae hee Tork all members of a happy family, and thus that. 
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There are no finer complete 


Mrs. A. K. 
510 Weat Bnd Aver New York V LI T 
een, ~ Violin Questions Answered | IOLIN OUTFITS 
IOAN CONSERVATORY 10 Instructors By MR. ROBERT BRAINE obtainable anywhere 
CAN cits: sge ms te 
P wigs Vibrato T bl it is possible for him to hold :the bow reason- 1 
Sect ay Reina. Dano, ronal ne abey bie tell exactly where your ‘@bly well with the left hand, “if he wishes to Every instrument and bow 
Reta: Organ, Theory, P. 8. M..60 E, ( continue his violin playing, his only recourse perfectly adjusted. Fully 


8t., Chicago. trouble lies without hearing and watching you 


4 f 3 te: is to commence all over again, using the left 

. lay. I have no doubt however, that when 1!* fs pH . rag ote . . . 
a Conservatory of Muste Maing the vibrato your left arm shakes the 28 the bow arm. Whether he meets with described and illustrated in 
q NATI Retaprishen 1867. MighlandAve. Violin, causing the bow to jump. The vibrato much success depends largely on his age when 

i os Cinelonat!, Ohio <i. Guld be done from the wrist, and not with the injury was sustained. If when compara- our catalogue. Lowest 

’ CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC the whole arm, and the violin should be hela tively young, he stands a good chance of get- : hah li 
i IT 1000 Students, 60 Teachers still while doing it. 2.—The notes in the Be Age Be ak hah Grae ST prices—highest quality 
4 1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. passage you send are written as double stops, hand injured who learn to write and draw 


but only one sound is intended to be produced, 
The lower note shows what eeetag the 
. Lesche' Technic. harmonic is to be produced on, and the upper foe eee ae 7 : pane 
Fe Banduaty Ave, alefontaine, Ohio. note shows the point on the string where the Aincy orchestra, but Mot ita, i syinphotly 
ver is to be placed. For instance, the firs spate wis mypat Si had eo, pus 
rvatory of Music =o eae inva’ by placing the fourth finger Orchestra, because in a symphony orchestra 
Galerburg, Illinois’ very lightly on the open A string, the third all the violinists playing the same part must 

_ Ontalog free. Wm. F. Bentley. Director note is produced by the third finger on the bow alike, and one or more Violin players bow- 


; ae yy ing with their left arms would spoil the 

THE ANNA, SCHOOL OF open A, and the last note in the passage by ‘ nS apo +g 
MUSIC. Texchers’ Normal, the third finger on the open D, These are eppem ance of sha stra in pops. haar 
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g e cae es ts = rom the wrist, and this shakes the violin. 
N INSTITUTE OF MUSIC strate these harmonic tones for you. 4—Try using only the wrist in doing the 


Robert Wall, Director vibrato: and, in the »tici ny ing 
; lorad. 2 Ee: : practicing, try holding P 
1359 Vine 8t., Denver, = lo Playing Hurths ’ the violin with the scroll resting on a book GENUINE I ALIAN 
~ SOUTHERN " v. 1. I.—The distances from the first to the ease or other article of furniture of suitable 


fourth finger would be the same in playing the height. In this way you may learn to hold ° 
octave passages in the first position you de- yjolin perfectly still. € 0 ore trin S 
School of Music,W = scribe. There might be a variation in the dis- 
COLLEGES ts. tances if your strings were not pty si ee Self-Teaching FOR 

‘i in fifths, or if your violin were not in perfec poe . Hes oe = - 
tune: possibly also your fingerboard is in bad R. T.—yYour idea of spending the money 
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THOME A OTOEUEONUTON) «condition, which might Bier the Cones to SOMe |. tor.e fine violin, and then trying to learn with- Violin Viola Cello and Bass 


with the left hand with considerable facility. 


ys 7 New Art Catalogue of 
2.—A good left-handed violinist. might stand 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Just off the Press 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“Perpetual Motion” 


enade” S. G.—Violin ieces of the “Perpetual . = 4 
Motion” type, sick ak the famous ones by Ries G. F.—The great violin makers dated their 


. labels according to the year in which their 
and Paganini, are played with springing bow. Violins were completed. Thus, if your Stainer 
They do not give*the proper effect at all, when Jijjing are genuine, one was made in the year Vi RZI| Vi O LI N 
the bow is kept pressed on the string in legato 4607 and one in 1660. However, as Stainer 


Dates on Violins 
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Oe ae 2) style. was born in 1621, he could not have made the at p Ea had in ee en 1925 
>» first named, as he would have only been six Viollus given FREE on 10 dass’ trial 
Published by Left-Handed Playing years of age. He made violins as late as 1677, F ( Your 


The Virzi Tone Producer Improves Your Instrument 
Satisfaction guaranteed Italian Luttheria 
To convince yourself write for FREE catalogue 


injury to the fingers of the left hand, which your violins are genuine, as imitation Stainers E., J. &J. VIRZI, 508 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
ae makes it Impossible for him to use them in are as the grains of sand on the seashore. (Entrance 42nd St.) (Dept. 108-A) . 
woo fingering, but which is of such a nature, that Have an expert examine your violins. 
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OPERETTAS and CANTATAS 


Recent Publications of Exceptional Merit 


r WILL give us pleasure to send any of these recently published Operettas and Cantatas for examination. 


A wide 


choice is offered in these new suggestions, but if they do not cover special needs, let us know and we will seek out 


such works as will be suitable and send them for examination. 


We have many special things for children. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1710-1712-1714 Chestnut St., PHILA., PA. 


A New, and Exceedingly Good Musical Play 


Knight of Dreams 


or A MODERN PYGMALION 


AND GALATEA 


By May Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge 


A for the soloists 
melodious throughout. 
handled. The story of 
the dream of the young sculptor, 


and 


“rpube” patron into well-known Shakespearean characters, is highly amusing. 


three act musical comedy that is unusually ‘entertaining. L 
the chorus is not difficult, yet it is worth while and 
The staging and costuming are described and can be easily 
“Knight of Dreams” 
which translates all his friends and even a 


The musical work 


includes a double romance and 


Two 


sopranos, two tenors, one baritone, one bass and two altos are required for the 


solo parts. 


Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


Orchestral Parts for Rental Only 


A Delightful, Amusing Musical Play By Favorite Writers 


Fantastic Romance of 


bs A 
The Crimson Eyebrows 614 China in Three Acts 
By May Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge 


HERE are many excellent things that may be said of this musical comedy, as 


it is one of the best offerings for an amateur organization. 


Such productions 


are most successful when they entertain and amuse while pleasing the ear with 
melodious settings, and all this is possible in a presentation of “Crimson Eyebrows.” 
The music is really delightful and the dialog and situations amusing. Two sopranos, 
one contralto, one tenor, three baritones and one bass are required for the solo 


parts. 


The size of the chorus may be governed by talent available, 


The stage 


manager’s guide gives drawings of costumes with making instructions and all other 
needed hints upon staging, action, etc., are given, 
Vocal Score with Full Dialog, $1.00 


Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 


A Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


: Orchestral Parts may be Rented 


Barbarossa of Barbary - 


Book and Lyrics by Frances Bennett 


Music by David Britton 


Price, $1.00 


LREADY boasts a flattering number of highly successful performances despite its 


short time in publication. 
lively and so singable that the 
as the audience. 
for young women in the cast. 


The humor throughout is good and the music 
performers get as 
There are seven individual parts for male characters and two 
The choruses of Pirates, Slave Girls, Spanish Girls 


much enjoyment out. of it 


and American Jackies can be made as large as conditions will allow. 


Christmas Entertainment 
Suggestions ~~ 


A Fine Variety of Entertainment 


Material for the Christmas 
Festivities of the Young. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ST. 


Phila. 
Pa. 


OPERETTAS 


The Crosspatch Fairies 
By Norwood Dale Price, 60c 


A Christmas play with music for little 
folks giving a brand-new treatment of the 
holiday spirit. It may be used in Sunday 
School or Day School. The Mother Goose 
and Fairyland characters appear, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Santa Claus, of course. The story is 
exceedingly interesting and the music tuneful, 
sprightly and safely within the range of chil- 

| dren’s voices. 


In Santa Claus Land 
By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c 


A little Christmas play in one act, admir- 
ably adapted for use with Sunday School or 
‘day classes. An excellent performance may 
be given with very little preparation. Con- 
tains nine musical numbers, all tuneful and 
catchy. Time of performance, one hour, 


Santa Claus’ Party 
By Louis F. Gottschalk Price, 10c 


Can be produced without scenery and with 
very simple costumes, although full directions 
are given for a very elaborate setting. It is 
very melodious and attractive. Time of per- 
formance, 15 to 20. minutes. 


CHILDREN’S 
SONGS. 


Happy Children By Wallace Johnson 
Catalog No. 19571 Price, 30c 
A joyful little number that may be played 
or sung by a young performer. 
Babies’ Night By M. Greenwald 
Catalog No. 11796 Price, 30c 


This is an easy little piano number with 
three verses of text that may be sung to the 
melody, The text is sacred in character. 


Little Skeptic By G. Spaulding 
Catalog No. 11949 Price, 30¢ 


This is one of Spaulding’s melodious little 
piano solos with cunning text that may be 
sung by a little boy. 


Santa Claus Is Here By F. J. Bayerl 
Catalog No. 17960 Price, 30c 

This is a real Christmas song for a young 
soloist, but it can be made additionally effec- 
tive by the use of a triangle or bell ad libitum 
in accordance with the marking. 


———— 


RECITATION 
(with Piano Accompaniment) 


The Night After Christmas 


By Frieda Peycke Price, 50c 
Catalog No. 18366 


This is'a very clever number that an accom- 
plished reader can do much with, or a bright 
youngster could make a delightful recitation 
with the assistance of someone at the piano. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Christmas Bells " 


Catalog No. 17112 — First Position — 


Christmas Night 


Catalog No. 840 — 


By M. Greenwald 
Price, 40¢ 


By J. Pietrapertosa 
Third Position — Price, 60c 


A Bright, Tuneful and Fascinating Operetta By Paul Bliss 


The Ghosts of Hilo 


Accompaniment of Piano, Gong and Tom- 


THE writer of this very excellent musical play needs no introduction. 
of his melodies is known to many who have sung or heard other operettas 
“Ghosts of Hilo’ may be given in o 
two acts, and it is unusual and picturesque in many respects. 
staging is easy, but can be made very effective. 
difficult, but is especially beautiful and in many places is certain to evoke appla 
There are four principal characters, three sopranos and one speaking part. x 


By Paul Bliss 


cantatas from his genius inspired pen. 


for indoor or outdoor performance. 


Vucal Score, including all Dialog, Music and Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 
Orchestral Parts may be Rented : 


A Fine, Clever Operetta in Two Acts for Women’s Voices 


The Castaways 


Libretto by A. M. Foster 
A 


South Seas. 
where no man is allowed. 
two sopranos, 


dancer. 
Vocal Score, including dialog, $1.00 


Operatic Cantata for Soprano and 
Three-Part Chorus 


The Fairies’ Revelry 


By Richard Kieserling Price, 60 cents 
BEAUTIFUL little work that may 
be enhanced with a stage setting, 

charming fairy costumes and dainty 
dancing. It also can be used strictly in 
concert form as a cantata. Girls’ sem- 
inaries and women’s clubs here have a 
delightful novelty suggestion for contem- 
plated programs. Staged, Fairies’ Rev- 
elry could.well fill over a half hour, or 
be sung in concert form in about twenty 
minutes. 


Dawn of Spring 


By Richard Kountz 


party of American women are shipwrecked and cast on an island i 
The island is inhabited solely by women. 
which, as a sacrifice, banishes the first-born girl in each family to an 
A girl of English parentage is found living an 
them and the plot is good and gives opportunity for amusing situations. 
chorus can be almost any number and the main characters require one con 
one mezzo aud two speaking parts, 
Needless to say Fay Foster’s musi¢ is excellent. 


Hawaiian Operetta for 
Young Ladies 


The ch 


" 


The costuming 
The two-part chorus work 


Operetta for Women’s 
_ Voices—Two Acts 


Music by Fay 


They belong to a | 


one of these preferab’ 
Stage Manager’s Guide, 


An American Indian Legend 
Set to Music as a Cantata 


7 
| 
Aa 


Cantata for Treble Voices | 


Mon-Dah’-Min 


By Paul Bliss Price, 60 c 


zations of children and _ yi 
people will find this an attractive y 
The score is with piano accompani 
and is in two and three-part 
with an occasional obbligato, It req 
about a half-hour to present this 
ting of an interesting Ojibwa Il 
upon the growing of corn. \ 


+ 
A Two-Part # 
Cantata > 


Price, 60 


THE composer has done well in handling so delightful a subject as a d ri 


Spring, and the melodies and harmonies make an attractive atmosphere | 
the nature pictures presented in the-text.~It is written for two-part singing, 
it ean be used effectively in unison, then again there are optional parts that 
four-part work in some instances. 
or girls’ high schools, preparatory schools or colleges. 


be used for 


five minutes. 


TOY 
SYMPHONIES 


Toy symphonies are real novelties for the 
program whether performed by children or 
grown-ups. They utilize such toy instruments 
as the cuckoo, rattle, tambourine, castanets, 
bells, anvil, pop-gun, cricket, slap-stick, sand 
blocks, etc. 


Christmas Toy Symphony 
By H. D. Hewitt 
Price, Piano Four Hands and All Parts, $1.50 
Piano, Four Hands alone, 80c 
_ Can be given with almost any number of 
instruments. Easy to rehearse and very bril- 


liant. The performers will enjoy it as much 
as the audience. | 


Christmas Bells 
By Arthur Seidel Price, 50c 


Does not require many performers, as it is 
for piano, and three glasses, bells or metal 
bars and two or three players are sufficient, 


Toy Symphony 
By J. Haydn Price, 25c 


Arranged for Two-Part Treble Voices and 
Toy Instruments 


A unique combination of vocal parts and 
the toy symphony instruments. 


WHENEVER IN NEED OF 
ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 
—OPERETTAS, VC/AN TA TAS, 
SONGS, CHORUSES, MUSICAL 
RECITATIONS, PIANOLOGUES, 
ACTION SONGS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, ETC. — WRITE TO US 
FOR SUGGESTIONS. WE 
GLADLY SEND MATERIAL 
FOR EXAMINATION TO RE- 
SPONSIBLE INDIVIDUALS. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


Mail Order Supply House for Music Publications 


Fine for use in grade sch 
Oceupies close to tw 


PIANO SOLOS 


re 


Cat. No. Grade 
19447 Adeste Fideles, March of, 
Martin 2 
16192 Around the Xmas Tree ; 
Crosby 2 | 
17358 Around the Xmas Tree 
Risher 1% 
2728 ‘Arrival of Santa Claus iF 
a Engelmann 3 — 
8755 Bells of Christmas...Karoly 3 


6380 


Catheare Chimes at Xmas i 
11451 


Vas Ghee .....Engelmann 3.7 | 
Chimes at Christmas et 
Greenwald 3 
11822 Christmas Day ....Spaulding 2 — 
17925 Christmas Eve ..... ; 
1678 Christmas Eve 
1680 
19090 
‘ : Martin 2 
6781 Christmas Suite...Armstrong 2% 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus 1 


Eyer 2 
9238 *d 


9239 


Dreaming of Santa 
Greenwald 2 
Hanging the Stockings | 
Greenwald |2 
Holly and Mistletoe : 
Greenwald | 2) 
Holy Night, Peaceful Night | 
; Greenwald 2 
Knight Rupert ...Schumann 2 
Santa Claus is Coming 
Hiller ce | 


Santa Claus March 

_ Nuernberg 2 

Toys and Candies i | 

: Greenwald 2 
Under the Xmas Tree 

Greenwald 2 

Under the Xmas Tree f 

Weston 

A suite of eleven little 
Pieces with words. 
7609 Under the Mistletoe 


‘ Engelmann 2¥ 
13837 Yuletide Bells ...... Ashford 2Y, 


| 
: 
loa 
| pia 
: 


9242 
13530 


4023 
2354 
1420 
9243 


9244 


PIANO—FOUR HAN 


2664 Arrival of Santa Claus ‘ 
Engelmann 3 
9377 Christmas Eve ,...... Hiller 2 
1791 Christmas Festival q 
Buttschardt 3 
16076 Two Xmas Melodies J 
Garland 

7615 Under the Mistletoe 
Engelmann . 2 


©) 
@ 


DE some time ago published a 
showing the proper location of 
ers of the various instruments in 
hony orchestra of seventy-five 
_A correspondent writes to know 
t to group the instruments of a 
cchestra of a dozen players, when 
in the pit of a theater or hall, 
age performance. 

different directors sometimes 
few changes, the following is about 
plan in which the players of 
hestra are seated. 


eo © 


© 


Orchestra P: 
' Grouping a Small Orchestra 


Stage 


© @ 
,® @ 


@) 


(See cut above.) 


No. 1, conductor seated on a box high 
enough to raise him well above the level 
of the other players, so that the move- 
ments of his baton can be seen by all 
the players; 2 and 3, first violins; 4, 
second violin; 5, viola; 6, ‘cello; 7, 
double bass; 8, flute; 9, Clarinet; 10, 
first cornet; 11, second cornet. 12, trom- 
bone; 13, drums. 

If a piano is used it can be placed in 
the middle, or just to the left of the 
director, back of the first violins. 


In examining the above grouping it will 
be seen that’ the strings are placed in a 
body to. the left of the director, the two 


(OLIN pupil of an excellent teacher 
nine years had yet to reach the 
re she could play a scale “in 
he could play no piece or exer- 
ectly as to pitch, though her sense 
e values was good. 

teacher, after much conscientious 
in the matter of ear training, at 
e up the task and said that to his 
owledge she would never be able 
in tune and therefore would better 
the violin. He based his judg- 
pon the fact that the girl’s ear 
erly unable to discriminate be- 
pitch and low, and this whether 
S were wide or narrow. Whole- 
hhalf-steps, thirds, fifths in fact all 
Is were to this pupil unintelligible. 
‘apparently had no preference for 
ody or another. In vain did 
er play various simple melodies, 
girl to name the one she liked 


CAL 


[ep aratory 

ol of Technic 
‘Price, $1.00 

lid volume for usein daily 
containing all technical 
ich may be taken up 
he early grades and con- 
in whole or in part, for 
fears. It may be used to 
he Complete School of 
> by the same author, or 
er large technical work. 
ye used freely in conjunc- 
system or method 
All preparatory ex- 


male: 7 feed ete., are 
‘in all keys. , 


School of 


full through all 


career. 


liberal examination privileges. 
P i 


ia PR 
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PRACTICAL 


(ODERN TECHNICAL 
PIANOFORTE WORKS 


By I. PHILIPP 


Complete 


~Price, $1.50 


A compendium of modern tech- 
nic, exhaustive in all details, in- 
cluding all forms of finger exer- 
cises, scales, chords and arpeggios, 
double notes, octaves, trills, trem- 
olo, glissando and bravura. 
the exercises are carried out in 


treated in a variety of rhythms. 
Copious annotations and 
tions are supplied in order to fa- 
cilitate the proper study of the 
exercises. It will prove indispens- 
able through one’s entire musical 


ing the best possible teaching material is not a difficult one for Pe teacher utilizing 

Presser Co. “On Sale” Plan. This plan is a convenience and economy, giving 
C Thousands of teachers have found the Presser Co. 
Plan and other features of Presser’s Mail Order Service to be of great value to them in 
‘anything in music publications. (Details of the “On Sale” Plan cheerfully sent on request.) 


ESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ WKQQQ QQ »"”"="'*»h»’ lhl qw;;~_«e0[*xp0 0  °e®™lininvvrr}dpyp  » "°"T"°=h#é#?’*l’"»"»Ee.i. 


ious Growth in Pitch Discrimination in Violin Playing 


G. Osgood 


By Marian 


best. She would say she did not know, 
and when asked whether a given melody 
was “Annie Laurie” or “Old Folks at 
Home,” the answer was quite as often 
wrong as right. 

Despite the fact that her teacher gave 
her up as hopeless, the girl continued (fit- 
fully) her lessons. She had never been 
a faithful student, practice being flimsy 
and taken at irregular intervals. 

On her ninth year of lessons she took 
a vacation of several months, never open- 
ing her violin case during that time. When 
finally she resumed lessons, it was found 
that her musical “ear” had secretly de- 
veloped. She could now sense fairly well 
between the half and whole step. She 
played scales in the first and the third 
positions, and played them in tune! Her 
teacher was greatly surprised and delighted. 
After this the girl made good progress 
and soon became a fairly good violinist. 


PROGRESSIVE 
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The New Gradus 


ad Parnassum 
In Eight Books 

Price, $1.00 each 
In this unique work each separate 
department of technic is consider- 
ed by itself, all the studies bearing 
upon any particular technical 
point being classified together and 
arranged in logical and progressive 
order. Each classification is pub- 
lished as a separate Part, These 
arts are as follows: No. 1, Left- 
hand Technic. No. 2, Right- 
hand Technic. No. 3, Hands 
Together. No. 4, Arpeggios. No. 
5, Double Notes. No. 6, Octaves 
and Chords. No. 7, The Trill. 

No. 8, Various Difficulties. 


WN 


S 
~ 
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Technic 


All 


keys and are 


direc- 


G 


first violins play from the first stand; the 
second violin and viola players (to whom 
the chords forming the accompaniment 
are usually given in arrangements for 
small orchestras) play abreast of each 
other. The basses of the string section, 
the ’cello and double bass are placed next 
to each other. 

To the right of the director come the 
wood wind, brasses and percussion. The 
flute and clarinet sit side by side, as they 
have so much work to do together. The 
first and second cornets also sit side 
by side, as much “teamwork” is given 
them to do, such as passages in thirds and 
sixths, horn passages, and so on. Directly 
back of the cornets comes the trombone, 
which furnishes the bass of the wind sec- 
tion in an orchestra of this size. Back 
of the trombone is the percussion, the 
drums, cymbals, and kindred instruments. 

Some changes from the above order are 
sometimes made by directors; but the 
above is a very effective arrangement, and 
is widely used. If a smaller number of 
players is used, the same general plan of 
seating can be used. The players should 
sit as closely together as is consistent with 
having plenty of room for the manage- 
ment of the various instruments. 


Little Hints 


Ir is a very good plan for the violin stu- 
dent to write his name, ’phone number and 
street address on each of his books and 
pieces of music; for, if the music is lost, he 
stands a good chance of getting it back 
again. There is only one chance in a thou- 
sand that the music would be of any use to 
the finder, even if he were dishonest enough 
to keep it; so he usually writes a postal 
card or ’phones to the party, whose name is 
written on the music, that he can get his 
music by calling at the finder’s address. A 
great deal of music is left on cars, in thea- 
ters, waiting rooms, and other public places, 
which is never recovered, because no ad- 
dress is placed upon it; and, as it is often 
wrapped in expensive music rolls and cases 
the loss is quite an appreciable one to the 
student. A good leather music satchel, with 
several sets of violin studies and pieces, 
often amount to as much as $10, which is 
certainly worth saving, 
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asty~Cocoa 
¥ -—and Delicious 
Chocolate Cake 


| BAKER’S | 
} Cocoa and | 


| Chocolate 
Poe". 
| Delightful foods and 
| beverages of high quality, [f 

i 


u 


pe emacs sn a 
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pure and healthful. 


; 
GP Walter Baker & Co. Limited | 


ZaN Established 1780 


pererens 


9 MONTREAL, CANADA { 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 
sent free, 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


LITTLE SUITE for Two Violins in the First Position 


By Arthur Hartman 
Price, 80 cents 
Published by 


and pupil duets. 


the Arpeggio, 
THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Very helpful material for violin pupils, being in the form of teacher 
) s. These little pieces illustrate the Open Strings, String 
Crossitigs (Wrist) Finger Exercises, the 4 € 
cato, the Chromatic and in the “Teacher’s Part’—Double Stopping and 


Trill and Tremolo, the Pizzi- 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Violin and ’Cello numbers of recent issue presenting music of high 
quality for either concert or instruction 


VIOLIN 


DEDICATION (Widmung) (Schumann) - 2 


$ .75 


Transcribed by Alfred Wallenstein 


A new and highly creditable arrangement of this well-known classic. 


(The ‘cello arrangement is 


also included in this number, making it available as solo for either instrument.) 


BERCEUSE (for Organ) 


Arranged with taste and skill. 
SONG OF THE VIOLIN - - 
SCOTCH LOVE SONG - 


(Clarence Dickinson) - 
Transcribed by Godfrey Ludlow 
In the middle section the 


by Arthur E. Wright 


$ .60 


extra notes may be omitted if desired. 
$1.00 
-60 


Two original and melodious numbers for program work. The first named is a simple air but 


effective in ergs ey out all the mellow beauty of the strings in the lower register. The melody 


is repeated at the close on the E strin 
The second number has the true Scotc 
interpretation, 


in the upper octave. 
lilt and well repays the performer for an expressive 


°>CELLO 


Four numbers arranged with expert musicianship 
by ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


DEDICATION (Widmung) 


(Schumann) - 


$ .75 


Equally as attractive here as in the Violin arrangement. 


ABENDLIED (Tivadar Nachez—Op. 18) - - 


$ .50 


A famous Violin number which responds readily to ‘cello arrangement. 


AUBADE (Aria from Le Roi D’Ys 
Excellent material, ably arranged and carefully aiteat 


(E. Lalo) - $ .50 


ARIA (from F # Minor Sonata for Piano) (Schumann) $ .50 


The intrinsic artistic merit and melodious character of this movement 


for ‘cello arrangement. 


ives it great desirability 


Unguestionably an addition of worth to the soloist’s repertoire. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 


precie Offer 
Price 


November, 1925 


Abraham Lincoln—Cantata—Kountz..... 
Album of Octave Playing............ + 30 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 


tions for the 'Pianoforte.............. 40 
Bach Album for Piano—Heinze ........ 220 
Easy Studies in Early Grade—Bilbro.... .40 
Elementary Piano Pedagogy—Macklin... .75 
Etudes for the Violin—Op. 32, Book 1— 

SAGE Saeed oo ies) eee we et, 50 
Fifteen Studies for Violin—Op. 68— 

Dancla 2025 srecnte eo. Ser Ol tae ae eee aa = 25 
From the Dalles to Minnetonka—Piano— 

TAGULAMCE Pete evatel ss ceMtonele eats tele ets 40 


Great Men and Famous Musiciaus on the 
Art of Music—James Francis Cooke. 1. 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buzzi- 


Pecebaisite./4. 5, | Gar uyieietere aes teeteuni eee: .60 
In the Candy Shop—Operetta—Adair.... .25 
A Little of Everything for Every Day— 

Piano-——Bryyant ichigo Meee ae teere teens -35 
‘‘Middle C’’ and the Notes Above and 

Below——Simmons io Agh wee ees © esesre nie .40 
Nearly a Honeymoon—Musical Play—Jes- 

Sica Moore\;.: .'5 di vcn\ ie eae eeee a 5 Sere .30 
New Orchestra Book—Parts, CMOS, 5 4 15 
New Orchestra Book—Piano ........... .30 
New Overture Album—Piano Solo...... 40 
New Overture Album—Piano Duet...... -50 
Older Beginners’ Book—Williams...... .40 
Preparation Trill Studies for the Violin 

Beginner—Op. 7, Part 1—Sevcik..... .50 
Rhythmical A-B-C’s for the Violin Be- 

ginner-—NScarmolini Wee oa emails te > .05 
Scale Studies for Violin—Hrimaly...... .35 
Second Year Study Book—-Piano—Sartorio .30 


Standard Second Grade Becreations .35 


Suite—Two Pianos, Four Hands—Arensky .50 


Technic for Beginners—Risher.......... 35 
What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 
—John M,. Williams................ -30 


Christmas Music 

The popularity of Carol Singing on 
Christmas eve, is increasing year by year. 
The custom is an ancient one in England 
and the singers were the waits or singing 
watchman, ‘They would go from door to 
door singing the English Carols, many of 
which were secular, and they were re- 
warded by food and drink. The singing of 
carols today takes on a more reverential 
spirit and church choirs or young people's 
societies thus carry the story of the 
Saviour’s birth to the sick and bed-ridden 
of their neighborhood. In large cities the 
carols are sung by massed choruses with 
tremendous success. If you have not yet 
experienced the inspiration of a carol ser- 
vice, prepare for one this year. All the 
old favorites like “The Cherry Tree Carol,” 
“Holly and the Ivy,” “Shepherds Shake 
Off Your Drowsy Sleep,” “The | First 
Noel,” “God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” 
and others can be had in pamphlet form 
as Standard Christmas Carols, Series No. 
Z and No. 2. We publish also some of the 
more popular Carols especially arranged 
for men’s voices and also for women’s 
voices. Samples of these Carol booklets 
will be mailed upon request. Selections 
from our large Octavo Catalog of special 
Christmas Anthems are ready for mailing 
to Organists and Choir Directors, and now 
is the time to secure copies of Cantatas 
so that an early choice can be made and 
adequate time for rehearsing given: We 
list on another page a splendid group of 
Choir Cantatas which can be well rendered 
by the average group of singers. 
holds the interest of a choir as the prepar- 
ation of a special musical service. Try a 
Cantata this year and note the faithful 
attendance at rehearsals. For the Sun- 
day School Christmas festivities, we offer 
a choice group of services with bright, joy- 
ous music and good speaking parts for 
scholars of all ages. Make this Christ- 
mas musically, the best your church has 
ever had and begin by selecting your 
music early. 


‘begin with 


smusie 


Nothing + 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


A New Christmas 
Gift Card 


We are preparing a very elaborate 
three-color card to be delivered on Christ- 
mas morning where an Krups Mvste Mac- 
AZINE Subscription is given as a holiday 
present. Every music lover, student or 
teacher will be delighted with a year’s sub- 
scription to the Erupr. You could spend 
double the amount and not get more pleas- 
ure. No need to go shopping, no worry 
as to what to give, just send a remittance 
of $2.00 giving the name of your friend 
and the subscription will be entered to 
the December issue and the 
card mailed in good time for the holiday 
season, mentioning your name as the giver. 
Order early and avoid the December rush 
and possible disappointment in magazines 
not arriving promptly. A magazine sub- 
scription as a gift is a permanent re- 


minder throughout the year of your 
thoughtfulness. 


New Music for Examination 
Each Month 


One of the well-established features of 
our On Sale plan is the sending of monthly 
packages of new piano teaching material, 
new songs or new yiolin or organ music 
to an ever-increasing number of interested 
teachers who signify their interest by 
merely giving us a postal card notice to 
the effect that such packages would be 
welcome. We are now entering new sub- 
scribers to these monthly installments of 
New Music, and as the customers do not 
assume any obligation to purchase and are 
permitted to keep the music until the close 
of the teaching season, the advantages of 
the plan are quite obvious. The piano 
packages are made up of teaching pieces 
in the early or medium grades and are 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
average teacher. The small lots of vocal 
are mostly for the medium voice 
and include both sacred and secular songs 
and duets. ‘The violin as well as the organ 
music is suitable for teaching or recital 
purposes. A teacher's request to be sup- 
plied with these packages of New Music 
of the classifications above mentioned will 
receive immediate attention, and the first 
package will go forward without delay, 
others to follow at about monthly intervals 
during the remainder of the teaching sea- 
son. The music is charged On Sale at a 
liberal professional discount. 


New Overture Album to be 
Published for Piano Solo 
And Piano Duet 


Teachers will find this an excellent 
albuin for acquainting their proficient stu- 
dents with some of the most enjoyable 
overtures and every accomplished pianist, 
whether yet studying, playing profession- 
ally or confining keyboard activities to 
personal amusement, should have this col- 
lection in his or her library. This col- 
lection has the popular lighter overtures 
such as: Light Cavalry, Suppe; Hungarian 
Lustspiel, Keler-Bela; Mignon, Thomas; 
Bohemian Cirl, Balfe and others. Very 
careful attention has been given to the 
editing of all the overtures for both the 
solo and the four-hand volumes. The con- 
tents of each volume will be identical, the 
four-hand volume giving exactly the same 
overtures as are in the solo volume, Ad- 
vance of publication price, postpaid, for 
the solo volume is 40 cents and the ad- 
vance price for the four-hand volume is 
50 cents. Be sure to specify which is 
wanted in placing your order. 


Abraham Lincoln—Cantata 
By Riehard Kountz 

We have in preparation a new secular 
cantata which we hope to have ready by 
the first of the new year. The text of this 
cantata is of allegorical character based 
upon the life of Abraham Lincoln and the 
coincident development of our country, It 
is divided into seven short sections en- 
titled respectively; The Forest, The North, 
The South, Conflict, Thanksgiving, Rest, 
Paean. It is for a chorus of mixed voices 
throughout but there are some unison 
passages which might be sung as solos. 
While this cantata is well adapted for 
general use on any occasion it is especially 
suited for performance by High School 
choruses or by public school choruses in 
general, The music is effective and appro- 
priate, easy to sing but with some very 
telling passages and appealing melodies. 
The composer, Richard Kountz, needs no 
introduction. He has already to his credit 
some successful cantatas and some very 
popular songs. 

The special introduetory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


New and Enlarged Edition of 
the Standard History of Music 
By James Francis Cooke 

The immense and ever increasing de- 
mand for the Standard History of Musie 
is its best advertisement. It has been the 
basis for the success of literally thousands 
and thousands of music clubs and classes 
in all parts of the country. ‘lhe reason 
for this is that it is essentially practical, 
entertaining, comprehensive, simple and 
always workable. 

The. fact that the work is apportioned 
off at one lesson a week for the schoo 
year, that it is self-pronouncing, that it re- 
quires no-special training upon the’ part 


of the teacher, that there are ten test” 


questions after each chapter, that—it is 
adapted for self study, that it is finely 
illustrated have all contributed to making’ 
this the most widely used history of music 
yet issued, 

In the new edition, numerous additions 


‘and corrections in the text of the previous 


book have been made in order to bring the 
work strictly up-to-date in every way. In 
addition to this there are two entirely new 
chapters, with many new portraits in 
which the works of no less than one hun- 
dred and forty modern musicians have 
been discussed so that their positions in 
the musical world may be determined. 
These include such important personalities 
as Mahler, Schoenberg, Korngold, Ravel, 
Montemezzi, Wolf-Ferrari, Respighi, Ca- 


sella, Drigo, Scriabine, Moussorgsky, 
Stravinsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Albeniz, 


Granados, Smetena, Drdla, Friml, Doh- 
nanyi, Poldini, Bela Bartok, Holst, Ban- 
tock, Delius, Cyril Scott, Offenbach, Cad- 
man, Carpenter, Lieurance, Hadley, Bur- 
leigh, Dett, Grainger, Damrosch, Stokow- 
ski, etc., etc. The work even discusses the 
evils of Jazz, mentioning at the same time 
some of the unusual accomplishments that 
have come through Jazz. 

With characteristic compactness and 
definiteness the author has presented the 


student with a means of gaining a fine grasp 


upon modern musical work as well as a 
complete outline of the music history of 
the past. 


Great Men and Famous 
Musicians on the Art of Music. 
By James Francis Cooke 


This new volume will be the third in the 
series, the first two of which are, Great 
Pianists on Pianoforte Playing and Creat 
Singers on the Art of Singing. In these 
books the reader gets at first hand the 
“whys and wherefores,” of the things done 
by the great creative and exe¢utive artists 
of the day. Works of this type are both 
instructive and stimulating, although the 
three volumes are entirely independent of 
one another, taken together they will form 
a course of reading which should prove 
invaluable. Aside from their inspiring 
and educational characteristics, all of these 
interviews are well worth reading looked 
upon from the literary standpoint. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


New Amateur 
Orchestra Collection — 


A month ago we felt tl 
orchestra collection would he « 
ket when the November issue 
appeared; however, as will 
the Advance of Publication 1 
of the last two months, a m 
new publications reached 
hands and with so many to 
printing and binding of 
Book has not been completed ; 
ing. This gives another mont 
nity to those interested in # ¢ 
this character to take adya 
low advance of publication o 
an excellent variety in this _ 
ing school orchestras and ot 
organizations numbers for 
that hitherto have not been 
orchestra. Our previously 
for amateur orchestras 
mensely successful, yet in co 
new collection we feel that s 
better has been produced. If 
ested in an orchestra collec 
character be sure to send y 
month for whatever parts you ~ 
to secure. Single copies on f 
may be had in advance of 
The instrumental parts in ad 
lication are 15 cents each, and 
accompaniment 30 cents. ' 


From the Dalles 
To Minnetonka 
Four Impressions 
For the Pianoforte 
By Thurlow Lieurance — 


In this new volume Mr. 
given us some effective instrun 
scriptions of some of the In 
which previously have been ~ 
into a few of his most suce 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka, hi 
appeared as a piano solo, but 
transcription appearing in i 
intended for concert purposes. 
three other numbers which 
new as piano solos, all are 
They should prove most suce 
gram Novelties. ; 

The special introductory 
vance of publication is 40 cei 
postpaid. 


st 


How to Succeed in 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 

As we are writing this no 
waiting for the arrival of $ 
Peccia in America for his 
in order that he may put the fine 
the revised proofs of his new | 
to Succeed in Singing. The b 
up in page form, ready for 
binding and will be sent y 
those who purchased it at 
tageous advance rate. If y 
have the last word of one of 
teachers of singing of Europe 
and secure it right from the 
greatly reduced cost, in ord 
may become acquainted with it 
duce it to your pupils, please 
vance of publication, special 
price of 60, cents at once, 


A Little of Everything 
For Every Day 
Technical Exercises 
For the Piano 
By Gilmore Ward B 


The author of this work, | 
successful teacher with 
and up-to-date ideas, h 
studies in his own classes 
results. Instead of the 
technical exercises, we hav 
passages, in each case bast 
special technical point, and 
gether so that they may 
single piece. They are, fir 
in the Key of C, then the 
passages is carried out in~ 
other keys. This work 
daily practice for a 
and it may be reviewed to 
season after season. 

The special introductor 
vance of publication is 35 ¢ 
postpaid, 


a 


Pianoforte 
1 M. Williams 


‘ work, now nearly ready, Mr. 
pts the successful methods of 
-modern and practical teaching 
the needs of the adult beginner. 
work is as progressive and as 
ow as anything that Mr. Will- 
done, all strictly juvenile mate- 
been omitted. As soon as the 
nner has reached the point where 
laying may be taken up, the 
is of the most acceptable char- 
any well-loved and familiar melo- 
introduced and the player is in- 
) feel at brome as it were. The 
ms are all clear and concise and 
lical material is of the best. 

vecial introductory price in ad- 
Ff publication is 40 cents per copy, 


Song Transcriptions 
riations 
e Pianoforte 


any who like to hear well-known 
both sacred and secular, played 
tive guise as piano solos, will be 
with this volume. An old hymn 
Nearer My God to Thee, takes 
lded interest when transcribed so 
as has been done by Ferdinand 
eich, and so does Abide With Ie, 
by Richard Goerdeler. The 
Foster melodies and other South- 
make excellent piano solos, 
s not like to hear My Old Ken- 
\Tome, Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
1, Dixie Land, and the like? This 
ime is now nearly ready. 

special introductory price in ad- 
‘f publication is 40 cents per copy, 


C and the Notes 
and the Notes Below 
lie Avirit Simmons 


e days the tendency is to make 
jing as clear and as easy for the 
* as possible. The day has gone 
1 the beginner was introduced to 
id the pianoforte especially, by 
ngth. The young beginner who 
it with Middle C, will learn nota- 
most automatically working in 
ection one way at a time. He 
p his knowledge by writing out 
has learned and then he plays a 
udy, tending to display what has 
‘complished, Furthermore, he has 
n an attractive page, each exer- 

ig a pictorial illustration. 
al introductory price in ad- 
‘f publication is 40 cents per copy, 


nical A B C’s for 
in Beginner 
is Scarmolin 
a work which we think strikes a 
briginal note in violin instruction. 
a number of A-B-C books for 
but for the very young beginner 
n there is little. The book con- 
. series of little tunes for the 
accompanying rhythmical fig- 
- violin, and a pupil with even 
musical ear cannot fail to 
wm. It is a book that can be used 
r private instruction or for class 
we believe that every progress- 
er who has anything to do with 
tion of young pupils will wel- 
ypportunity to become acquainted 
rk by ordering a copy at the 
ce of publication cash price, 
postpaid. 


for the pion 

Sitt, Op. 32, Book 1 
-mastery of these twenty etudes 
student will have made a de- 
ance in technical proficiency. 
ul in the first position and pre- 
10st attractive manner different 
owings, and other essential ele- 
lin playing. The new edition 
soon to be published in 
ollection at be a superior 

ect. ies may now be 
aed of publication at the 
30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


udes 


Second Year Study Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By A. Sartorio 


Here is another useful set of interme- 
diate grade studies. These are particu- 
Jarly tuneful and full of rhythmic force. 
Technically, they lie so well under the 
hand that they can be used as early 
velocity studies by the well-grounded stu- 
dent. Mr. Sartorio’s work as a writer of 
successful study books, requires no intro- 
duction. His ideas seem almost inexhaus- 
tible. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Standard Second-Grade 
Recreations for the Pianoforte 


Here is a collection of second-grade 
pieces that will prove well worth having. 
It is one of our series of volumes printed 
from the special large plates. In these 
volumes one finds a larger number of 
pieces under the same coyer than can be 
had in any other way. These pieces are, 
without exception, most tuneful and 
attractive. They are chiefly by contem- 
porary writers and they are full of vigor 
and freshness of inspiration. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Easy Studies in Early Grades 


For the Pianoforte 


By Mathilde Bilbro 


Many elementary teachers feel that they 
could not get along without the educa- 
tional works of Mathilde Bilbro. In this 
new book there are fifty short studies ar- 
ranged in progressive order. They are so 
practical and interesting in character that 
the pupil is led along by gentle stages 
and makes real progress almost without 
knowing it. We regard this as one of the 
best books of easy studies that we have 
seen. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


In the Candy Shop Operetta 
For Young People 
By Mildred Adair 


Operettas and musical plays for ama- 
teur use must be adapted for various ages. 
Here we have an entertaining number 
which is very easy to produce and in which 
most of the participants may be very 
young. At the same time, this little musi- 
cal play is not childish, but it is of such a 
character that it may be enjoyed by all. 
Its presentation offers no difficulties what- 
ever. It may be done with little or no 
scenery and the costumes and properties 
are all readily available. It may be 
learned in a few rehearsals. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Nearly a Honeymoon 
Musical Play 
By Jessica Moore 


This new play introduces the usual char- 
aeters which have made rural comedy so 
popular and entertaining. The music is 
of a light and exceedingly melodious char- 
acter’ set to rhythms with a zest and go. 
High school, college and amateur organ- 
izations will find in this a very attractive 
offering for any season of the year. Spe- 
cial price in advance of publication 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Album of 
Octave Playing 

Our series of volunes made up of study 
pieces devoted to special technical pur- 
poses has proven very successful: Scales, 
Trills, and Arpeggios have all been found 
very useful and beneficial. ‘These volumes 
are all of intermediate grade. Any stu- 
dent who has received a start in third- 
grade work can take up each of these vol- 
umes and use it to good advantage while 
still doing the regular work. Our new 
yolume devoted to Octaves, will be found 
especially valuable. Too much attention 
cannot be given octave playing, especially 


in the earlier grades. This volume is now 
well along in course of preparation. It 
will contain much attractive material not 
hitherto available. 7 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


What to Teach at the 
Very First Lessons 
By John M. Williams 


Mr. Williams’ very practical and very 
sensible and very-readable book will serve 
as a guide to thousands of young teachers 
who are at a loss to know just where to 
begin and how to begin. This material is 
virtually identical with that which Mr. 
Williams has been using in his own lec- 
tures and which has been gladly purchased 
by a number of teachers at a considerable 
cost. Mr. Williams has expanded his per- 
sonal work and is therefore able to place 
this upon the market at a very slight ex- 
pense. We kriow you will be pleased with 
the book when you get it. It is now rap- 
idly nearing the date of publication. The 
advance of publication price is 30 cents, 
postpaid, 


Elementary Piano Pedagogy 
By Charles B. Macklin 

The Theodore Presser Co. is fortunate 
this year in presenting to the public two 
works upon the first steps in piano teach- 
ing, one by Mr. Williams and the other by 
Mr, Charles B. Macklin. Fortunately, both 
of these books cover different phases of 
elementary teaching work from different 
angles. They are both extremely valuable 
and both of them should be in the hands of 
the beginning teacher. Mr. Macklin’s 
work is more extensive than that of Mr. 
Williams, but at the same time it is very 
different in treatment. The combination 
of the two books will provide the young 
teacher with a very broad aspect of the 
important subject she is preparing to 
teach. The advance of publication price 
is 75 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Technic for Beginners 
Preparatory to 

Hanon or Pischna 

By Anna Priscilla Rishner 


This new volume may be looked upon 
as the first book of technic. It may be 
taken up to good advantage before the 
First Instruction Book has been completed 
and then carried along for daily practice 
over a considerable period, right up to the 
time when the Kleine Pischna may be 
taken up or the first part of Hanon. 
Books like this are not to be studied and 
then cast aside, but they are to be re- 
viewed continually. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Preparation Trill Studies 
For the Violin 
By O. Sevcik, Op. 7, Part 1 


The new edition of these important 
studies now in preparation is to be made 
as accurate as possible. With that in mind 
we have engaged Mr. Otto Meyer, the 
former assistant teacher to Sevcik to do 
the editing. Mr. Meyer was long asso- 
ciated with Seycik and is now the latter’s 
personal representative in this country. 
Thus, he is fitted, through actual contact 
with the great teacher, to do such work. 
The trill is a very important factor in 
violin technic and its mastery requires 
patient and consistent practice. These 
studies fill this need as no other studies 
can. The wide-awake teacher will be wise 
to order a copy at the special introductory 
price in advance of publication, 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. 


(Countinucd on paye 828) 


PREMIUM WORKERS 


The catalog is now ready showing many 
new and attractive premiums of standard 


merchandise given in exchange for new 
Etude Music Magazine subscriptions. 
Drop us a postcard and we will gladly 
send you a copy. 


> 
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World of Music 


(Continued from page 757) 


The Operatic Spotlight is at least tem- 
porarily on Los Angeles. Its fifth company of 
a local nature has lately been announced as 
ready for making a noise in the world of 
musical productions for the stage. 


Vienna’s Historic Opera Theaters 
are to pass into private management, accord- 
ing to late reports. After the coming sea- 
son private directors are to be allowed to 
bid for the rental of the State Opera and 
Theater. Deficits under recent management 
of the government have become prohibitive. 


The International Music Festival, 
which had been expected to be held next 
June in Cincinnati, is now announced to 
occur in Zurich instead. 


Bulletin of The Presser Home for 
Retired Music Teachers 

The Presser Home is located in German- 
town, which, although it is a city of some 
100,000 inhabitants with big stores, churches, 
fine libraries and moving picture theaters, 
is really a section of the great city of Phila- 
delphia. The residents of the home have vir- 
tually all of the privileges of a good hotel. 
There are no restrictions upon their coming 
and going except those designated for their 
own protection. Every effort is made to 
lave the residence in the home as delightful 
as possible. Frequent concerts and entertain- 
ments are given, at which many distinguished 
artists have appeared. 

The long silence of the summer holidays 
was broken recently by a very unusual enter- 
tainment. The residents of the Presser Home 
for Retired Music Teachers have been many 
times most delightfully refreshed by renowned 
musicians ; and the concert by Mr. Ferdinand 
Himmelreich on Thursday evening, Septém- 
ber 17, was one long to be remembered. In 
his compositions, transpositions, and impromp- 
tus, Mr. Himmelreich is out of the ordinary 
and yery impressive in his instantaneous 
rendering of original or suggested combina- 
tions into charming melodies. His audience 
was most delighted with his impromptu in 
presentation of a Bach fugue, with the theme 
of “Old Folks at Home.” 

On Sunday, September 20, Mr. Ben Stad 
with his viol d'amour, and Mr. Albert Son- 
nen, “master harmonica player of the United 
States,” presented another rare entertain- 
ment in which they were assisted by Miss 
Cash, soprano, accompanied on the piano by 
Miss Johnson. Mr. Stad’s playing created a 
sensation by its great beauty. This program 
Was given under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Music League. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Hand-made German violin, 
with leather case and good bow. Excellent 
toned for solo or concert work. Free trial. 


Hasy payments. 
nee, Kansas. 


Miss Bertie Mardiss, Shaw- 


FOR SALE—Decker Bros. 
piano; good condition; ebony case; terms 
reasonable. Especially good for studio. 
Address, Rite, care of Tun Erupr. 


upright grand 


STUDIO FOR RENT—Part time for mu- 
sie teacher. Also available for Recitals, Con- 
certs and Rehearsals. Miss Jerrie Meyer, 
1715 Chestnut St., Room 405, Phila., Pa, 
Tel. Rittenhouse 3988. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—Simple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr. Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 


Musical manuscripts corrected. Music com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 


171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RANGER, Ridley Park, Pa. 
ranged for publication. 
Manuscripts revised. 
cited. 


Manuscripts ar- 
Melodies harmonized. 
Correspondence  soli- 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYING—‘“The 
Art of Pipe Organ Playing to Motion Pie- 
tures,” a complete guide and reference work, 
M. M. Mills, 5 Oikema Apts., Lincoln, Nebr. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC—Manuscripts 
corrected—made ready for sale. Henry 
Graves, 327 Oxford Ave.,, N. D. G., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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Suite, Op. 15 

Two Pianos, Four Hands 

By A. Arensky 


The genius of the great Russian master, 
Awvensky, has been compared to that of 
Chopin. His mastery of the resources of 
the pianoforte is unbounded. His works 
for two-pianos have been particularly suc- 
cessful. The Suite, Op. 15, in particular, 
should be played by all who are interested 
in works for two-pianos. It is wonderful 
what can be done by a master in compo- 
sitions of this type. Our new edition of 
this work has been prepared with the 
utmost care. All fingering, phrasing and 
dynamic markings have been diligently 
revised. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Scale Studies for Violin 
By J. Hrimaly 

It is absolutely necessary for every vio- 
linist to have a thorough knowledge of the 
seales. And in looking for a book of such 
studies, a pupil can do no better than to 
decide on this excellent book by J. 
Hrimaly, which we are adding to the well- 
known Presser Collection. These studies 
begin in the very easiest form, in the first 
position and gradually take the student 
over the entire range of the fingerboard, 
through all the scales and arpeggios. 
Teachers who wish to. become acquainted 
with the excellent new edition of this work 
that we are preparing may do so, and by 
ordering now secure their copy. at the spe- 
cial introductory price in advance of pub- 
lication, 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Bach Album 
By Sara Heinze 

One cannot do without Bach. It is only 
through a study of polyphony that the 
student gains any real idea as to the struc- 
ture of music, Polyphonic music trains 
at one and the same time the eye, the 
brain and the fingers and develops a 
sense of musical hearing. While nothing 
can replace the Inventions, Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach, the way to these must be 
paved by the use of selections from the 
lighter works. These are to be found in 
the Bach Album as selected by Sara 
Heinze. Our new edition of this Standard 
work will be superior in all respects. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Fifteen Studies for the Violin 
(Second Violin in Score) 
By Chas. Dancla, Op. 68 


Many violin teachers believe in the effi- 
cacy of playing along with the student 
during the lesson, particularly with stu- 
dents in the earlier years of instruction. 
These studies furnish most excellent mate- 
rial for this purpose and they are so inter- 
esting musically that they may be used 
as violin duets for students’ recitals. The 
brand new edition in the Presser Collec- 
tion of Standard Studies is being edited 
by Mr. Eugene Theill and a high class pro- 
duction is sure to result. Teachers are 
advised to order now while the work may 
be obtained at the special advance of pub- 
lication price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


There are four new book publications 
that come under the November first re- 
‘lease, and below are short descriptive 
paragraphs of these works. With their 
release the low advance of publication 
prices that were made for introductory 
purposes are withdrawn. Examination 
privileges will be extended to any respon- 
sible individual interested in inspecting 
any of these new publications. 


Belshazzar, Sacred Cantata. By R. M. 
Stults. In sacred history there are few 
more dramatic episodes than the extrava- 
gant feast of Belshazzar which was dis- 
turbed by the King’s observance of the 
handwriting on the wall and the subse- 
quent participation of Daniel in the trans- 
lating of this writing. This forms the 
story that has been given an unusual, etfec- 
tive musical setting by R. M. Stults in this 


cantata. It is just about the right length 
for a special musical service and we recom- 
mend it to the attention of all choir- 
masters, especially those having volunteer 
choirs. The price is 60 cents. 


Hearts and Blossoms, Operetta in Two 
Acts. By R. M. Stults. The lyrics of 
this operetta are by Lida Larrimore Tur- 
ner and Stults has well enhanced the 
clever work of Miss Turner in providing 
melodious numbers for the solo and 
chorus work, The price of this operetta 
is $1.00. 


Little Life Stories of the Great Masters. 
By Mary M. Schmitz. There is always a 
fascination getting the correct, authorita- 
tive answers to questions and this little 
look presents chapters in catechism form 
upon lives of practically all the great com- 
posers. The price of this is 60 cents. 


Miniature Suite for the Organ. By 
James H. Rogers. Organists will find this 
a very delightful suite, the numbers being 
suitable for church work and at the same 
time material is furnished that could well 
be adapted to some requirements of the 
Theatre Organist. Teachers will find it a 
very desirable suite to give students who 
have reached the stage where they can 
handle pieces upon the organ. Price, 70 
cents, 


Magazine Catalog 


The winter season magazine catalog 
showing Erupr Music Macazine combined 
with other high-class publications is ready 
for distribution. Send us a card and we 
will be glad to send you a copy showing 
how! you can save money by ordering two 
or more magazines. Many music teachers 
add largely to their income by securing 
Eruper subscriptions. We pay a substan- 
tial commission to responsible people who 
will take up this easy and profitable work 
earnestly. A letter to us telling us that 
you are interested will bring full infor- 
mation, 


Look Out 
For Swindlers 


Pay no money to strangers soliciting 
Erupe Music Macazrne subscriptions un- 
less you are convinced of their honesty. 
Every-day letters are received from per- 
sons all over the country who have been 
duped by paying good money to crooks. 
If you think the canvasser is sincere, but 
have a doubt in your mind as to the advis- 
ability of paying him money, take his 
name and address, send the full subscrip- 
tion price to us and we will give him 
credit for the order, 


Etude Premiums as Christmas Gifts 


Here’s an opportunity for every one to 
give delightful gifts without one penny cash 
outlay. Your entire Christmas shopping 
can be done from our premium catalog as 
many attractive articles may be secured in 
exchange for Erupe Music Macazinr sub- 
scriptions. The following is a selection 
made at random from the catalog which 
will give an idea of what can be obtained 
by a few minutes’ canvass among’ your 
music loving friends. 


Effanbee Doll.—The doll your child 
would choose. Alice Lee is so lifelike she 
teaches gentle care and kindness. She is 
like a real baby, because she won’t wear 
out. You can wash her face, dress and 
undress her, drop her on the floor. She is 
23 inches tall and would delight any little 
girl.. Only two new subscriptions, 


Football—The regular 
type, well-sewed pigskin. 
boy would want to own. 
subscriptions. 


intercollegiate 
A football every 
Only two new 


Electric Toaster.—What is more appe- 
tizing than crisp, brown toast at the break- 
fast table? A thoroughly dependable 
toaster may be obtained for only two new 
subscriptions. 


Electric Flashlight—The light everyone 
needs, always intends to buy, but seldom 
gets. You will wonder how you did with- 


ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIPE OR 
By H. J. STEWART 


Masterly arrangements of compositions by celebrated composers and an interesting, oii 
sonata, in four movements, that is being played by the foremost concert artists. 


THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHI/ 


Price, $2.00 


| MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE 
AND STRINGS 


PROMPT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 


WAIN Bes Violin bows, cases, 
chin rests, rosin, pegs, mutes, 
bridges, Violin fingerboard charts, pitch 
pipes, tuning forks, Mandolin picks, 
Guitar picks, Ukulele picks, Saxophone 
reeds, Clarinet reeds, batons, kinder- 
symphony instruments and many other 
items of musical merchandise are car- 
ried in stock, making it possible to give 
immediate delivery on orders. 


Members of Leading Orchestras and 
Many Violin Teachers use 


ETUDE BRAND VIOLIN STRINGS 


Three Length E Strings.. 15c net 
Two Length A Strings... 15c net 
Two Length D Strings... 15c net 
G Strings, each ........). 5c net 
50 Strings (1 bundle), E 

OL Dien here sake hse 4.00 net 


In Hot or Damp Climates Use Press- 
evs “Bandero” Waterproof Violin 
Strings. j 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


delay, by sending your order now. 


¢ PRICE, $2.00 YEARLY 


Xe icc ccc cc 


THE VERY BEST CHRISTMAS GIF’ 
FOR ANY MUSIC LOVER! — 


A Year’s Subscription to the “Etude”? | 


Only $2.00 
FOR 12 SPLENDID NUMBERS 


Each Issue is a Monthly 
Reminder of Your 


Good Wishes and Your | 


A fine three-color gift card bearing your 
name will be sent to arrive on Christ- 
mas morning. 
with any issue requested. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE MORE 
VALUE FOR SO LITTLE 


Do not hold orders until the holiday rush! Save time, disappointn 


A stamp, an envelope, a sheet of paper, a dash of the pen, with : 
check for as many subscriptions as you wish to give and PRESTO! yi 
holiday shopping is finished—no fuss, no worry. We do the rest. 


Etude Music Magazi 


Theo. Presser Co., Publishers 177740 ee Ria PAL 
Add Canadian Postage 25c—Foreign Postage 72 


AAA 


out it. A splendid Christmas g 
three new subscriptions. 


Cameras—No. 2 Cartridge, H; 
Size of picture 2%,x38¥, roll fil 
construction throughout, fittings 
and black enamel. Only four ne 
scriptions. 1 


No. 2A Cartridge, Hawkeye. 
picture 242x4%4, 12 roll film, 
shutter, metal construction 
with outside heavily embossed ~ 
sent leather, fittings in nickel a 
enamel. Only five new subscrip 


Campers’ Outfit—Every moto} 
one for picnic luncheons; 6 t 
tablespoons, 6 forks, 6 knives, oné 
spoon, butter knife, all finely c( 
steel. Will not tarnish nor discol 
three new subscriptions. 


Bed Lamp with Old Rose Silk 
Decidedly practical, will attach a1 
Only two new subscriptions. 


Every Woman’s Needlebook. 
everything necessary for the s 
or housewife, nothing is o 
Almost one hundred different 
needles and bodkins, attractive 
Only one new subscription. 

The above are merely suggestion: 
other high-class premiums are shi 
the catalog. | % 
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Subscription to beg 


MONEY 
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he Spelling Game 


By Aletha M. Bonner 


ticle of food is oval in shape? 
wild animals kept, so they can- 
escape? 

do we sleep, when darkness ap- 


t of a knife do we have gravest 
the man that calls you his pet? 


7¢ the third letter of the alphabet. 
rer these questions—you can finish 


: Little Lame Prince 
in Musicland 


h if By A. H. McEneny 


Ss 
ny of you little musicians too big 
tories? I hope not, for I in- 
you one. It is the old, old 
little lame prince who was 
go outside of the dreary stone 
his castle until his fairy god- 
pity on his plight and present- 
a magical traveling cloak. 
ful cloak had the power to 
little prince anywhere he wanted 
abled him to see beauty every- 
he had never dreamed of. 
iy am I telling you this? Be- 
f you young musicians are like 
e prince—you do not see the 
he world of music—only the 
rs of scales and exercises. 
your own fairy godmother 
magical traveling cloak when 
orn; that magic cloak that can 
new realms of music. 
less what this magical travel- 
Three guesses, little musician 
ur own imagination ! 
‘ou know you have the magic 
how you how to use it. Just 
ttle story about the piece you 
s—make it a pretty story or a 
according to the name of the 
t is called “Dance of the Fairy 
r instance, just think of Queen 
| Queen Mab dressed in tiny, 
ks with spangles and shiny 
eir golden hair, dancing in 
‘ful, elfin way. 
ake np a lovely story, I know. 
f now, perhaps you could have 
about your own piece ready 
at your next lesson. . 
the magic charm will not 
you play the music with as 
x and expression as you would 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Elsa’s Dream 


By Edna M. Schoeer 


Esa sat out under the trees gazing up 
at the clouds, and suddenly they changed 
into a beautiful castle and a tiny voice 
said to her, “I am the Spirit of Music. I 
was sent by the King to take you to visit 
the castle of Music,” and before she knew 
it, Elsa stood before the castle. 

She started to climb the long flight of 
steps, when four fairies took her by the 
hand and led her up. “Elsa,” said the 
Spirit of Music, “these twenty-four steps 


~ are the scales, and our four friends here 


are Joy of Music, Practice, Perseverance, 
Patience. Without their aid you could not 
climb the steps.” 

Then the Spirit of Music led her to an- 
other flight of steps, too numerous to 
count; and two more fairies joined them 
and led the way. “These steps,” he said, 
“are Technic, and our two new friends are 
Concentration and Self-Criticism. With- 
out their aid you could not climb these 
steps.” 

“And are we in the castle yet?” asked 
Elsa, 

“Yes; and before us is King Music and 
Queen Harmony. Out there in the garden 
are Prince Melody and Princess Har- 
mony. And after you have studied here 
for a while with our friends and the fairy 


Appreciation, who will be glad to help you, 
too, we will take you to the roof-garden, 
Success, where our few chosen students 
are.” 

Elsa was delighted. She went in to 
Music’s studio where she spent many happy 
hours learning and studying, and there she 
found another new friend, the fairy Self- 
Confidence, who led the way to the roof- 
garden of Success. 


So the ten friends went up, and Elsa 
found many new and interesting lessons 
to learn there; for, as the Spirit of Music 
said, “Success is not the end, it is merely 
the beginning.” And her friends stayed 
there with her and helped her to learn the 
lessons. 


The Queen of Music and Her Court 


“By Olga C. Moore 


Tue Queen of Music sits proudly on 
her throne. She is happy; for has she not 
her loyal subjects around her? 

There are Toucli, Technic, Tone-Quality ; 
Accent and Rhythm; Sight-Reading and 
Listening. All are important and so very 
necessary. 

Were it not for these faithful servants 
of music, there would be no Expression, 
and music without Expression would be 
meaningless. 

Thé Queen of Music wishes every child 
in the human world, to love and under- 
stand music, so she explains how her 
friends may also become your friends. “If 
you are a little pianist you must remem- 
ber how to strike the keys of your piano. 
For the difference in your Touch, makes 
a difference in the Quality of the Tone. 
The right Touch is made by lifting your 
finger from the joint at the hand and 
dropping it firmly on the key. You must 
strike the key with the cushion, at the tip 
of the finger. When you hold your hand 
in the rounded position, your fingers are 
always ready to strike, and the tone should 
sound full, round and lovely. Whereas, 
should you be careless and jab the key 
with a flat finger, you hear a hard tone 
and your thumpy touch is not a musi- 
cian’s Touch, but a blacksmith’s touch. 


“Should you be either a violinist or a 
pianist, your Technic is your skill in play- 
ing. You handle your bow or your fingers 
so well that there are no shrieky, squeeky, 
thumpy tones, and you play all little runs 
very evenly. Your Accent is placed on the 
proper count in every measure. Some 
measures even have two accefits and you 
know just which accent is loudest. You 
count aloud and make your music keep the 
exact swing, which is.called Rhythm. It 
is in the Rhythm that accent is so very 
necessary, to bring about a good rhythm, 
no matter which kind of counting you 
may have, in your piece or study. 

“Of course Reading is my right hand 
servant.” If you can not Read your notes 
and signs well, you certainly will not play 
well; for you must read to be able to 
understand what the composer wishes you 
to play.” 

The Queen of Music loves Expression 
in music and cautions every little player 
and singer to Listen oh, so carefully, to 
every little bit of Shading, making it still 
more loyely. She is sure that all little 
children who are studying music, want to 
play really and truly good music in the 
right way; and it will make her very 
happy to have them call on her servants 
to help them. 
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Evolution of a Violinist 
ElMan 
ZimbAlist 

K Ubelik 
SchraDieck 


Paganini 
JOachim 
WeiniaWski 
HEifetz 
KreisLer 
WiLhelmj 


DreaR JUNIOR Ervupp: 

I love reading your lovely magazine, THe 
Erupe. I learn the piano and I love play- 
ing the lovely pieces out of it. I will be 
going in for an elementary examination in 
November. As I have no friends in America 
I would love some one to write to me and 
tell me a little about their town. 

Berry Rupp (Age 11), 
Dillon St., 
Blenheim, 


Marlborough, New Zealand. 


Sticky Little Fingers 


By Charles Knetzger 


Sticky little fingers 
Dancing on the keys, 
Leave their tracks behind them 
On the ivories. 


Do not touch the caramel 
Till the lesson’s o’er; 

Never loiter on the way 
At the candy store. 


Teacher doesn’t like it, 
And she cannot see 

Why a darling little girl 
Should so thoughtless be. 


Snow-white little fingers 
May play upon the keys; 

But sticky fingers never— 
Remember, won’t you, please? 


Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Born, Kurilovka, Poland, November 6, 1860 


Most popular pianist of our time; particularly 
noted for the beautiful poetry of his playing. As 
a composer, is best known by his Minust a 
V Antique. Was forsome time the Musician-Presi- 
dent of Poland. 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tuw JuNion Erupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for 
“Modern Music.” 


story or essay this month: 
Must contain not over 150 


words. Any boy or girl under fifteen years 
of age may compete, whether a subscriber 
OL not. 


All contributions must be received at the 
Junion Erupr office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, before November 
20, Names of prize winners an dtheir con- 
tributions will be published in the February 
issue, 

Put your 
corner of paper and your 
right corner. Tf your 
more than one sheet of paper 
each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with all of 
the above conditions will not be considered. 

When schools or clubs are competing, 
please have a preliminary contest first and 
send only the five best to the JUNIOR ETubpE 
contest. 


name and age on upper left 
address on upper 
contribution takes 
do this on 


winners were Evelyn 
Garrison, and Vivian 
Vadis Gardner, 
Josephine Hamilton, 
results will appear 


The June contest 
Perkins, Mary Beth 
yan Hellen, for essays; and 
Dorothy Brandon, and 
for puzzles. Complete 
in the December Erupn. 


For the Puzzle Contest this month, the 
prizes will be given for the best three origi- 
nal puzzles sent in by readers. 


About the Question Box 


The Juniok Ervupp is always glad to have 
you send in your questions, no matter what 
they are, and they will always be answered. 
But sometimes it takes several months before 
there is an opportunity for them to appear 
on the JUNIOR page. 

If at any time you want a special private 
auswer sent to you, without waiting for 
your question to appear in print, the JUNIOR 
Erupp will be glad to send you your answer 
by mail, provided you enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. 


Letter Box 


JUNIOR EXTUvE: 


DEAR 

IT have read your magazine for over a year. 
I am a senior in high school and play a few 
instruments. I saw Phyllis Fulk’s letter as 
to the number of instruments she ean play; 
and while I don’t like to brag, I had to take 
up the challenge, so to speak. I ean play 
the piano, ukelele, violin, Saxophone, cornet, 


alto horn, baritone horn, bass horn, slide 
trombone, valve trombone, and drums and 
traps. piety in two different bands, and 


also lead th ehigh school orchestra, whie his 
composed of the best players in school. 
From your friend, 
Howarp Quince (Age 15), 
New Hampshire. 
Idaho. 


N. B.—This is certainly a record. Can 
any other Junior reader claim such an ac- 
complishment? Of course, we have not heard 
Howard play his dozen or so instruments, 
but, since he plays in school bands he must 
play pretty well, at least on some of them. 
Can any one beat his record? Perhaps he 
will write again and tell us which was the 
easiest to learn and which he likes best, 


Dear Junrion Ervupey: 

One night I went to a concert by a great 
pianist. How wonderful that artist played! 
.I realized how terribly I played and how 
expressionless my playing was. So when [ 
got home I tried over one of my pieces and 
paid particular attention to the expression, 
accents, phrasing, and so on. I soon realized 
that I improved my playing very much and 
at my next lesson my teagher, too, noticed 
an improvement. How gldid I am that I 
went to hear that great artist. 

From your friend, 
HELEN LuTHY (Age 12), 
Maryland. 


Dear JUNIOR Brupe: 

My friend and I take THs Erupn together 
and find its articles very helpful. 

I take lessons on the piano. I went with 
a group to play at the Musie Convention in 
St. Joseph, and to Omaha, and then to Cin- 
cinnati, this spring. It was lots of fun to 
play at these conventions. 

From your friend, 
BmRNICE SCHHPLLENBHRG (Age 12), 
Nebraska. 


Dear Junior Ervupe: 

I have a plan which will make musie more 
joyfully studied. It is this: Procure two 
note books which are to be used for scraps 
concerning music and musicians. In one of 
them the portraits of great musicians are 
pasted, together with as many facts about 
them as can be found. In the other book 
paste articles about instruments, tunes of 
olden days and all sorts of interesting things. 

have two such books. I have each composer 
“oceupy,’ aS one might say, a certain amount 
of space. I procured my portraits from the 
Junior Erupe portrait series. 

I take piano lessons and go to high school. 
I expect to go to college, then to a conserya- 
tory, and then Vl teach music ! 

From your friend, 
Sapim Brearrice CiarK (Age 14), 
New York. 


1ypar JUNIOR Erupe: 

Although you do not know me, as I am only 
one small person out of many who know and 
love you, I know you well. My sister took 
Tun Hropwn when I was very small and I was 
able to play only the very simplest pieces. 
When she left I used to play the old Eruprs 
until I started to take the magazine myself. 
Now I read it from beginning to end and 
thoroughly enjoy every bit of it. I have 
taken Jésséns since I was five years old, and 
although I ‘am only fifteen I have two pupils. 


It is my hope to have one of my pupils , 


enter your lists as a competitor in the JuNIOR 
essays and puzzles, as I am just a little too 
old to be able to do so myself. 

Hoping all your subseribers enjoy Tur 
ETuDE as much as I do, and wishing you the 
greatest prosperity for the years to come, I 
am 

Your enthusiastic friend, 
KATHERINE H. Gooxin (Age 15), 
N. ao 


They say that in the olden days 
Pianids were so queer; 
Where we have white keys 
They had black. 
I'd get mixed up, I fear. 


Drar JUNIOR HTUDE: 


I thought you would like ‘to hear from me, 
About four months ago my music teacher 
adyised mé to take Taw Brupn; and with 
mother’s consent I did, and I now think it 
is a pity that there are yet many music 
students who know nothing about the wonder- 
ful 4nd marvelous Erupy. I hope many boys 
and girls shall make kn6wn to all their friends 
the @xistence of THp Erups. 

We have organized a music club, which is 
made up 6f many boys and girls who are in 
earnest to make a headway in their music. 
It consists of presidént and vice-president 
and all the officers necessary in such a club. 
The members consist of violin, piano, and 
voice. 

I wish I were a few months younger so 
that I might enter the Junior contests in 
Tue Erupe but I am not—it really is a 
shame. 

I sincerely hope I may see this in print 
in the next issue. 

From your friend, 
MarGarpr Wynn (Age 15). 
Ill. 


Drak JUNIOR Ervupsn, 

I have been taking Tur Erupe for a while 
and am very much pleased with it. I started 
to study musie last year and am _ getting 
along very well. I have a C Melody Saxo- 
phone. I live on a farm and do not get very 
much time to practice until winter comes, 
but then I am not so busy. I would be very 
glad to hear from any Junior readers my age 
who are interested in music. 

From your friend, 
MELVIN Jorgenson (Age 17), 
Shackleton, Saska., Canada. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: ‘ 

Although we take several magazines, I 
like the Erupp the best. When it comes I sit 
down and read the Junior Erupr, and then 
pick out the musie pieces and work out the 
puzzles. 

I am only in the third grade of music, but 
about a year ago I cut my arm and it af- 
fected my right hand. My little finger aud 
one side of the next finger were left nutib, 
The dottors said the nerye was cut, and I 
will have to have the cut opened again and 
the nerve spliced together before my fingers 
will get better. 

From your friend, 
Gunn Wrimik (Age 13), 
Oregon. 


I practice a little bit every day 
And do it as well as I can; 
And when I’m grown up 
Pll love music so much 
Lil be a regular “Fan.” 


NEW SHEET Music PUBLICATI ( 


Compiled as a Convenient Reference for 


TEACHERS, PUPILS, MUSIC LOVERS AND PERFORW 
CHOIR AND CHORUS DIRECTORS 


Any of these numbers may be had for examination. In ordering 
list it is only necessary to mention Presser Edition and give catalog 


PIANO SOLOS 


BERWALD, "4 

Pirate’s Tale, 

CATOR, THOMAS VINCENT 
Beetle Procession, The.. 
Drowsy Rabbi 

COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
Ribbon D. 

DUTTON, : THEODORA 
Soutiland Lullaby, A 
ELLIOTT, PERCY 

Chanson d’Amour 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
Call to Assembly, March Patrol...... . 
Frogs’ Carnival, The 

Rolling the Hoop 

Run Sheepy, Run 

KERN, CARL W. 

Glittering Raindrops. Caprice 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
LUMLEY-HOLMES, A. E. 
March of the Nobles 

Stately Measure, A 

MOTER, CARL 

Bohemian Dance 

PITCHER, RICHARD J. 
Falling Snow 

Fountain, 

Village Church, The 
ROBERTS, J. E. 

Argonaut March 

Smiles and Tears 

ROLFE, WALTER 

Bright as a Button 
Honeymoon Dance. . 

Moon Rocket, The... ... 


MUSICAL MEMORIES 


Five Piano Pieces—Gr. 3 
By: WALTER ROLFE 
Dream of Love 
The Diver’s Song 
Memories 


In Grandma's Day 
Ye Olden Days. Minuet 


OUTDOOR RECREATIONS 


Four Piano Pieces 
By WALTER ROLFE 
Gr: 117-2 
A Merry Game and Song 
Canoeing Waltz 


Autumn Song 
Hop, Skip and Jump 


22977 
22978 
22979 
22980 


PLAYGROUND SCENES 


Four Treble Clef Pieces 
By WALTER ROLFE 
* Gr. 1 
Little Soldier March 
Swing High; Swing Low. 
A Music Carnival 


22973 
22974 
22975 
22976 


22972 Polliwog’s Dance 
22998 Radio Boys, The. 
22983 Rapid Fire. March 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS 


Six Piano Pieces 


By WALTER ROLFE 


Hollyhocks. 
Water Nymphs 
Candle Glow 


Clear as a Crystal... 


Stolen Kisses. 

Twilight Visions. 

SCHMEIDLER, CARL 

Happiness cbr echiek ele cup ecieiev tenis 
Roman Candles 

WHITE, CLARENCE CAMERON 
Reflets 


PIANO DUETS — 


Cat, No. 


22925 
22953 


BOCCHERINI, I. 

Menuet Celebre 
TSCHAIKOWSKY, P. 
Chanson Triste, Op. 40, No. 2 


PIANO STUDIES ; 


SARTORIO, ARNOLDO 
Second Year Study Book 


VIOLIN AND PI 


“MUELLER, OTTO 


Petite Valse Lente 
Slumber Song 


VOCAL 


Secular Songs 
DUDDY, JOHN 


| Twilight ‘Lullaby; J A aC flat-E flat) 


20537 


KOUNTZ, RIC 

Into the Dusk be hes 
SMITH, CLAY 

Counting the Cost (d-F). .. 


Sacred Songs 


HOFMANN, JOSEF ’ 
God’s Hand (Old Dutch Folk-Son; 
KOUNTZ, RICHARD 
Lord is My Salvation, The 


oes «eto 
of 


PART SONGS - ; 


—_——____—_—_ 
Mixed Voices 


Marthe ree THURLOW 

ngelus, ‘ Bee. 
RUSSIAN FOLK-TUNE ; 
Volga eager 's Song. (Arr. by Paul 
STULTS, R& 

May Song, 

What Shall We Sink ‘Aboatt A Traves! 
WEST, J P. 
Live aad Soniigee Pn, tienes 


. Women’s Voices ‘ 


SAINT-SAENS, C. 

Swan, The (Three Part) (Arr. by Pau 

LIEURANCE, THURLOW 

Where Dawn and Sunset Meet. Four-i 
with Violin Obb. 


Mixed Voices 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
O Sing Unto che Lord 
CALVER, F. LESLIE 
Teach Us to Pray 
HANNA, J. MA 
Hymn of Trust, A. . 
HENRICH, C. W. 
Evening Shadows Gather i 
God be With,You ad i 
Lead Kindly Light........ veterans ; 
O God, Light of the World........... 
HOSMER, E. 
oO Worship the King 
MARCHELLE, CARL 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee.. 
MOELLER, ALOIS 
Close of the Sabbath, The. . 
Softly Now the Light of pay 
MORRISON, R. S. 
There is a Land of Pure 
ROMPINI, SERVATIUS 
When Morning Gilds the Skies. 
STANFORD, J. S. 
All Through the Day 
STULTS, R. M. 
God in Man a Manifest (( 


stern eewenee 


BLISS, P. P. 
Wonderful Words of Life (ar. 
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. $2.00 
+» 2.00 All 
PICTORIAL REVIEW.. 1.50 > $4.70 
Regular price..........---:e..0+: $5.50 Save 80c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ..... 1.50 All 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE .............. 2.50 > $5.00 
Regular price... creer ts: $6.00 ) Save $1.00 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ...... 1.50 All 
PICTORIAL REVIEW....----+:....0+0- 1.50> $4.35 
Regular price.................... $5.00) Save 65c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ... $2.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ...... 1.50 All 
FARM! & FIRESIDE 5... fc chseciors esores -25> $3.40 


Regular price.................... $3.75) Save 35c 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.............. 2. at $4. 25 
Regular price ................... $4.50) Save 25c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ... $2.00 Both 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS..............+. 4.00 $4 75 
° 
Regular price.................. $6.00) Save $1.25 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... $2.00 Both 
SP.NICHOEAS Want eee pean aa ae $5 25 
a e 
Regular price................ ... $6.00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 
PICTORIAL(REVIE Wi anccmesineurys 1.50 $2 85 
Regular price................... $3.50) Save 65c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE $2.00 Both 
MODERN PRISCILLA 5 o.ci eras tet 2.00 $3 40 
—_——_ ° 
Regular price. ....... #0... 6216 $4.00) Save 60c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... ma 00 Both 
PATHFINDERS ia cs c.dterce vcd sete. 1.00 $2. 50 
Regular price............... $3.00 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2.00 Both 
CHRISTIAN HERALD...........-.-:- 2.00 $3 25 
— e 
Resular'price: ........c:.5..0e0:- $4.00) Save 75c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ... $2.00 Both 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION...... 1.50 $3. 25 
Regular price c $3.50 Save 25c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE ....$2.00 Both 
RAD OUNE VS the eas aeons aetna oa 2.50 $3 85 
—— . 
Regular price. ).....cc05 me lsiaees $4.50) Save 65c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE... $2. 00) Both 
BOYS’ LIFE (Boy Scout Magazine) ........ 2.00 $3. 50 
a ES (eae ee ee $4.00 Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. ...$2.00 Both 
MOVIE MAGAZINE ......0.c.cnsccsccces 2. =e $4. 00 
Regular price ......... .$4.50) Save 50c 
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Musicians, 
Attention! 


Take subscrip- 


tions for ETUDE 
and add to your 
income. Send 
postcard for par- 
ticulars. 


“c Ro AaRets S$: 
EA S°E,’’ 


shown in part on 


a set of five de- 
lightful | composi- 
tions.by Mrs, 
Beach, entitled, 
“From Grand- 
mother’s Garden.” 
They are artistic 
gems for recital 
use. The four oth- 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


ers in the set are named below. 


Cat. No. Title Price 
18436 Morning Glories.... .40 
A harp-like improvisation 
18438 Mignonette ........ -40 

classic little minuet 
18439 Rosemary and Rue... .50 
A slow movement, full of 
sentiment 
18440 Honeysuckle ’....... -60 


A light waltz movement 


ITA, 


RAHMS’ ALBUM, edited and 
compiled by Louis Oesterle. A 
fine volume of nineteen master com- 
positions by Johannes Brahms, There 
is nothing better for the pianist who 
wants the best of Brahms’ composi- 
tions. A short biography and_por- 

trait of Brahms are given. 
PRICE, $2.50 


A WIZARD OF 
MELODY, 
Friml might well 
be called.. On this 
page an example 
of one of his num- 
bers is given and 
the six composi- 
tions named below 
also have the en- 
chanting qualities 


that individualize 
R. Friml Friml’s numbers. 

Cat. No. Title Price 
18738 Valse Christine ..... .40 
18739 Marche Mignonne .._ .50 
18740 Water Lilies ....... 35 
18741 Harlequinade ....... -40 
18742 Fairy - Ballets. .s3%i.7 40 
18744 Longing ...... sb lb. 30 


Masterly Transcriptions 


HESE transcriptions embrace 
gems from’ the classic and oper- 
atic writings. Mme. Olga Samaroff 
has made a Victor Record of the 
“Valkyrie” transcription, of which 
a thematic is given, A few other 
transcriptions are— 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Melody in F,” tran- 
scription by E. Schutt. Pr., 60c. 
Chopin’s “Valse in D Flat,” trans. 
by Moszkowski. Pr., 60c. 
“Toreador’s 
trans. by E. Schutt. 


Song from_ Carmen,” 
Pr., 60c. 


this page, is one of, 


"TWENTY-TWO excellent compositions by Russian 


bers include some of the most attractive and enjoyable 
of what might be termed modern compositions. 
good pianist will delight in these numbers, and it is 
because this has been found true by many that the 
“Russian Album” has enjoyed such an unusual sale. ° 
Price, $1.00. 
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THEO. PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA :: PA. 


Price, 30 cents 
HEARTSEASE—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 97, No. 2—Grade 6 


No. 18437 © 


Lento cantabile 


Aagther Theme 


No. 18654 Price, 80 cents 


FANTASIA FUGATA—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Op. 87—Grade 8 


Allegro moderato 


No. 18664 VALSE BURLESQUE—Chas. Huerter—Grade 5 Price, 60 cents 
t Z I= ie Soares 

D aaah Neamt 

No. 14701 COASTING—Cecil Burleigh, Op. 9—Grade 6 Price, 40 cents 


Merrily Mem. d= 160 
2 


Se Ses eee ESET, 


jnerease 


Ped simile 


MOON DAWN—R. Friml—Grade 4 


Moderato, pia vivo 


No. 16952 THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES (R. Wagner)—Grade 10 


Price, $1.00 
Transcribed for Piano by Ernest Hutcheson : 


Bree Ere age gee 
= s=s=s==— 


== = = 2 f=: ae 
as, AGS. ip 
No. 14244 ETUDE DE CONCERT—Fay Foster—Grade 7 Price, 60 cents 
Allegro‘con brio ™.™, J=120 
Daye LANA i th apres” he fog? 
i 2 eta a es - a e. G 5 
No. 15322 AMERICAN INDIAN RHAPSODY—Preston Ware Orem Price, $1.00 


(On Themes Recorded and Suggested by Thurlow Lieurance)—Grade 8 


Adagio. molto maestoso M. m. d= 69 


ek 


Andante affetuoso m1. M.d = 69 


t= 
Another Theme 


composers are in this interesting album. These num- 
cert novelty for the pianist. 


Every 


national folk themes. 


MERICAN INDIAN RHAPSODY, by Presto: 
themes suggested by Thurlow Lieurance, is 
ty fi It is rather futile to « 
an idea of this number with a small thematic, but 
shown. This is a genuine American rhapsody, being 
of the aboriginal themes in a manner as has been 
Numerous foremost pianis 
Rhapsody and it is a regular feature with Sous 
Symphony Orchestra, and other similar organizati: 


SCHUBERT AL 
its. covers tw 
tions by Franz Se 
ME an accom li: 
play any o e 
off,”? but their melo 
qualities are such t 
tiful gems in the 
give them an arti 
terpretation, T! 

pianists will find 
tainly every pia: 
Schubert’s beau 
possess it. PRIC. 


4! OSEF HOF 
MANN wroi 
five miniature mas- 
terpieces that are 
worthy of the at-— 
tention they have — 
received on the 
recital programs o 
some of the | 


teachers find these 
engaging numb 


named_ below. 


Cat. No, 
18691 


18692 
18693 
18690 


RIGINAL 
PIECES is on 
lections for the 
pianist having a_ 
playing. There 

ment in this vol 
being an original 
duet by such co: 
Moszkowski, a 
ade, Hummel, Sc! 
PRICE, $1.25. 


